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PREFACE. 


THESE  volumes  are  intended  not  merely  as  a  befit 
ting  memorial  of  their  distinguished  author,  but 
as  a  means  of  extending  and  prolonging  his  use 
fulness.  Immediately  after  his  unexpected  and 
lamented  death,  a  strong  wish  was  extensively 
expressed  for  such  a  publication.  On  examining 
the  state  of  his  manuscripts,  it  was  ascertained  that 
abundant  materials  existed  for  gratifying  this  wish, 
with  credit  to  his  memory,  and  advantage  to  the 
church ;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  specimens  of  his  Academical 
Lectures  and  Pulpit  Discourses  should  be  given  to 
the  world. 

In  making  a  choice  among  his  Academical  Lec 
tures,  the  object  was  to  fix  not  so  much  on  those 
which  entered  most  deeply  into  the  more  recon 
dite  and  difficult  questions  in  Divinity,  and  thus 
afforded  the  most  favourable  display  of  the  ex 
tensive  information  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
author,  but  rather  on  those,  which,  from  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  handling 
them,  were  most  likely  to  excite  general  interest, 
and  promote  general  edification.  It  will  probably 
be  counted  desirable  by  many  that  the  more  pro 
found  and  critical  dissertations,  which  form  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  his  academical  course,  should 
at  some  future  period  be  published  for  the  benefit 
of  those,  whose  profession  or  taste  leads  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  higher  branches  of  theo 
logical  science. 

The  Pulpit  Discourses  have  been  selected  from  a 
vast  number  written  during  a  thirty  years'  ministry. 
Interest  and  variety  of  subject  have  not  been 
overlooked  ;  but  as  none  of  the  sermons  were 
written  with  the  prospect  of  publication,  and  as 
the  author  was  in  the  habit  of  expanding,  in  de 
livery,  illustrations,  which  were  merely  hinted  at 
in  the  manuscript,  the  field  of  choice  was  consi 
derably  narrower  than  at  first  sight  it  seemed  to 
be.  This  will  account  also  for  a  fact  which,  it  is 
apprehended,  will  not  be  regretted  by  a  large 
class  of  the  readers,  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Discourses  are  what  are  ordinarily 
termed  ACTION  SERMONS,  having  been  delivered 
immediately  before  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Editor,  none  of  those 
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discourses  require  any  apology ;  but  it  is  only  jus 
tice  to  their  author  to  state,  that  as  not  more  than 
two  or  three  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written 
more  than  once,  they  are  in  a  very  different  state 
from  that  in  which  he  would  have  presented  them 
to  the  world. 

Of  the  interesting  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
HENDERSON  of  Galashiels,  which  introduces  these 
volumes,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
the  discriminating  judgment,  the  classical  taste, 
and  the  affectionate  heart  of  its  accomplished 
author,  and  will  be  admitted  by  all  qualified  judges 
to  be  an  accurate,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  portrait, 
— a  striking,  yet  not  overcharged,  likeness  of  his 
departed  friend. 

That  the  work,  so  far  as  typographical  accuracy 
is  concerned,  appears  in  a  form  so  creditable  to  the 
author,  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  most 
important  assistance  so  readily  yielded  by  the  au 
thor's  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  PETER  DAVIDSON, 
of  this  city,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  super 
vision  of  the  proof-sheets  left  little  in  the  way  of 
correction  to  do,  for  Dr  BALMER'S  surviving  col 
league,  whom  his  respected  widow  honoured  with 
the  charge  of  this  publication,  and  to  whom,  along 
with  their  common  pupils,  it  was  her  wish  that 
the  Academical  Lectures  should  be  inscribed. 
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The  large  list  of  Subscribers,  in  itself  no  ordi 
nary  token  of  the  respect  with  which  Dr  BALMER 
was  regarded,  not  only  by  his  own  denomination 
but  by  other  Christian  societies,  is  printed  with 
all  the  completeness  and  accuracy  that  circum 
stances  admit.  If  there  be  any  omissions  or  mis 
takes,  they  have  originated  in  any  cause  rather 
than  intentional  neglect. 

The  whole  work  is  commended  to  the  favour 
able  regards  of  the  church,  and  to  the  blessing  of 
her  Great  Head ;  the  deeply  melancholy  feel 
ing  that  the  high  endowments,  and  attainments, 
and  worth,  of  which  these  volumes  are  the  im 
perfect  record,  have  been  so  prematurely,  as  we 
are  apt  to  think,  lost  to  us,  in  circumstances  so 
painful,  being  relieved  by  the  assurance  that  they 
still  exist,  and  under  happier  influences  are  inde 
finitely  expanding,  while  we  still,  in  some  degree, 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them,  in  that 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

J.  B. 

EDINBURGH,  May,  1845. 
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"  Erant  in  eo  plurimse  literac,  nee  e?e  vulgares,  sed  interiores 
qnsedam  et  reconditas ;  divina  memoria  ;  summa  verborum  et  gravitas 
et  elegantia  ;  atque  liaec  omnia  vitoe  decorabat  dignitas  et  integritas." 

CICERO. 
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"  THE  death  of  Dr  BALMER  is  a  recent  sorrow.  His  image 
yet  lives  in  eyes  that  have  wept  for  him."  In  attempting, 
however,  to  trace  the  course  which  he  fulfilled,  and  to  deli 
neate  the  character  of  the  man,  the  writer  feels  that  he  must 
fail  to  exhibit  him  in  his  just  proportions,  that  he  cannot  tell 
all  that  deserves  to  be  known  of  him.  The  utmost  he  can 
hope  for  is,  that,  though  the  portrait  may  be  poorly  executed, 
its  general  features  will  be  found  true  to  the  original,  present 
ing  something  around  which  the  recollections  of  the  friends  of 
the  departed  may  gather,  and  which  they  may  swell  out  into 
more  perfect  and  vivid  semblance ;  while  others  must  be  told 
that  it  furnishes  only  a  subdued  and  imperfect  likeness  of  one 
whom  they  who  knew  him  best  most  delighted  to  honour. 

A  pretty  full  account  of  Dr  Balmer  is  appended  to  the 
sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  his  friend, 
and  colleague  in  the  Theological  Institution  of  the  United 
Secession  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Brown,  and  is  taken  for 
the  ground-work  of  the  following  somewhat  more  extended 
memoir. 

ROBERT  BALMER  was  born  on  the  22d  November  1787, 
at  Ormiston  Mains,  in  the  parisli  of  Eckford,  Roxburghshire. 
His  parents,  Thomas  Balmer  and  Margaret  Biggar,  may  be 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  middle  class  in  society.  Thomas 
might  at  one  time  have  rented  a  farm  in  the  parish  in  which 
his  family  had  lived  for  generations,  having  had  the  offer  of 
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one  from  the  then  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  but  circumstances  led 
him  to  prefer  the  situation  of  a  land-steward,  which  he 
occupied  first  at  Ormiston,  and  afterwards  at  Crailinghall. 
Margaret  was  a  grand-daugher  of  the  James  Biggar  men 
tioned  in  the  autobiography  of  the  venerable  Boston  of 
Etterick,  as  an  elder,  who,  with  his  family,  was  most  com 
fortable  to  him  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  "  May  the 
blessing  of  God,"  he  adds,  "  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve, 
rest  on  them  from  generation  to  generation.  May  the  glorious 
gospel  of  his  Son  catch  them  early,  and  maintain  its  ground 
in  them,  to  the  end."  The  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous 
man,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  is  known  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  offered,  was  not  unavailing.  Both  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  were  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
their  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  their  intimate  ac 
quaintance  with  the  doctrinal  system  held  and  taught  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged.  It  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  an  unhappy  circumstance,  that  they  were  not 
united  in  church  fellowship — Thomas  being  a  member  of  the 
congregation  at  Morebattle,  connected  with  the  General 
Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod ;  while  his  wife  Margaret, 
adhered  to  the  congregation  at  Jedburgh,  connected  with  the 
Associate  (Burgher)  Synod.  In  those  days  party  distinctions 
were  held  with  great  tenacity.  It  had,  however,  been  matter 
of  stipulation  between  Thomas  and  Margaret,  before  their 
marriage,  that  they  should  abide  by  their  respective  churches, 
without  fretting  at  each  other  on  this  account.  They  knew 
how  to  follow  out  their  conscientious  views,  and  to  consult 
personal  edification  by  continuing  to  wait  on  the  ministry  by 
which  they  had  severally  profited,  without  allowing  their 
opinions  or  predilections  on  these  matters  to  interfere  with 
the  charities  of  domestic  life.  And,  as  the  same  doctrines 
were  taught  from  the  pulpits  at  Morebattle  and  at  Jedburgh, 
their  attendance  at  different  places  on  public  worship  did  not 
hinder  or  disturb  their  private  religious  fellowship. 

Thomas  Balmer  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him,  to  have 
been  a  grave  man,  probably  meaning  that  he  was  more  than 
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ordinarily  staid  and  serious  in  his  habits  and  conversation. 
His  partner  was  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temperament,  much 
looked  up  to  by  her  neighbours  as  being  peculiarly  well 
informed  on  religious  subjects,  and,  as  she  showed  herself  in 
after  life,  possessed  of  no  little  sagacity  and  energy  of  mind. 
Robert,  the  eldest  of  their  family,  was  in  infancy  a  feeble  and 
sickly  child ;  and,  as  he  thus  became  the  object  of  more 
constant  and  tender  attention  to  his  parents,  his  intellectual 
faculties  were  perhaps  the  sooner  called  into  exercise.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  they  found  him  quick  to  learn, 
and  eager  to  inquire ;  and  they  were  forward  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  scriptures.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  under  their 
training,  he  became  very  early  the  subject  of  religious  im 
pressions.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak  of  any  period 
when  his  mind  was  more  especially  exercised  about  his  state 
and  prospects,  or  when  he  underwent  any  remarkable  change 
in  his  views  and  feelings ;  when  he  was  made  to  see  himself  a 
sinner,  and  led  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Saviour.  What  he  said 
on  his  deathbed,  "  Don't  think  I  have  to  settle  my  accounts 
with  God  now ;  that  was  done  long  ago — long  ago,"  may 
seem  to  have  had  reference  to  such  a  period.  But  the 
probability  is  that,  drinking  in  religious  knowledge  with  the 
first  opening  of  his  mental  faculties,  having  from  a  child 
known  the  holy  scriptures,  even  when,  in  after  life,  he  was 
roused  to  consider  the  truth  with  more  distinct  self-applica 
tion,  he  could  not  look  back  on  a  time  when  he  had  not  some 
apprehension  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things  ;  some  trusting 
and  loving  regards  for  the  Redeemer  of  his  soul.  It  is  related 
of  him  that,  even  as  a  child,  he  was  punctual  in  his  morning 
and  evening  devotions ;  unequalled  in  getting  hymns  and 
passages  of  scripture  by  heart ;  and  restless  till  he  knew  where 
to  find  the  narrative  or  text  he  was  anxious  to  peruse  or  to 
commit  to  memory.  In  regard  to  this  last  particular,  it  is 
remembered  that,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  his  parents  was  best  acquainted  with  the  scriptures, 
Robert  early  learnt  that  he  could  obtain  the  most  precise 
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information  from  his  father.  He  would  apply  to  him  accord 
ingly  ;  and,  when  he  replied,  "  Ask  your  mother,  she  knows 
as  well  as  I."  "  Aye,"  the  hoy  answered,  "  but  she'll  tell 
me  it's  in  one  of  the  little  prophets,  and  you  tell  me  chapter 
and  verse."  Another  indication  of  pious  feeling  he  gave 
during  the  period  of  his  sickly  childhood.  His  mother, 
washing  him  one  evening,  said  in  his  hearing,  not  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  would  be  heedful  of  her  words,  "  Indeed 
he  looks  as  if,  before  Saturday  at  e'en,  he'd  be  in  his  grave." 
He  looked  up,  and  quietly  said,  "  Aye,  then  I'll  be  with 
Jesus."  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  when  about  eight  years 
of  age,  he  had  measles.  The  eruption  may  have  carried  off 
some  lurking  virus  from  his  constitution  ;  for,  from  that 
time,  he  began  to  enjoy  generally  good,  though  not  robust, 
health. 

When  Robert  was  about  three  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Upper  Crailing,  in  the  parish  of  Crailing.  There 
he  was  first  sent  to  a  school,  taught  by  a  female,  where  he 
soon  learned  to  read  well,  and  began  to  write  a  little.  He 
left  this  school  in  November  1796,  to  attend  one  at  Crailing 
Mill,  then  taught  by  Mr  Richard  Scott,  now  one  of  the 
elders  of  Golden  Square  congregation,  Berwick.  He  con 
tinued  under  his  tuition  but  for  half  a  year,  and  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  improving  his  handwriting,  and  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Mr  Scott  had  then  just 
commenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher.  He  had  some  experience 
afterwards  in  this  office,  and  had  many  scholars  of  various 
capacities;  and  he  yet  lives  to  tell  that  he  had  no  one  who 
ever  made  so  much  progress  in  so  short  a  time  as  Robert 
Balmer.  The  great  powers  of  memory  with  which  his  pupil 
was  endowed,  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  his  quiet 
assiduity  in  prosecuting  his  studies  to  be  remarked.  About 
this  time,  an  incident  occurred  which  is  worth  mentioning, 
as  showing  how  the  boy  had  already  learned  to  think  and 
reason  on  religious  questions.  An  old  man,  a  neighbour, 
came  frequently  at  leisure  hours  to  converse  with  his  parents. 
This  person  was  harassed  with  doubts  and  fears  about  his 
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interest  in  the  Saviour.  One  day  Robert  listened  while  his 
mother  argued  with  the  poor  man,  and  endeavoured  to  per 
suade  him  to  dismiss  his  fears,  and  to  commit  himself  trust 
ingly  to  Christ.  It  was  in  vain.  He  still  reiterated,  "  Christ 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me."  Robert  perceiving,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  man  was  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  morbid  feeling,  and  wilfully  putting  away  consolation,  at 
last  put  in  his  word.  **  Then  what  is  the  use  of  your  aye 
talk  talking  about  him  to  my  mother  ?  If  he'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you,  can't  you  let  him  alone  ?  "  "  Let  him  alone, 
hinney,"  the  man  replied,  "  I  would  not  let  him  alone  for  a 
thousand  worlds."  "  O  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  I'm  thinking 
you'll  do  well  enough." 

Encouraged  by  the  promising  appearances  of  talent  and 
piety  in  their  son,  his  parents  had  early  devoted  him  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  But  his  father  was  not  to  be  spared  to 
see  him  engaged  in  this  work  of  the  Lord.  He  died  when 
Robert  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  seems  to  have  en 
joyed  on  his  death-bed  much  of  the  composure,  in  looking 
forward  to  his  change,  which  might  have  been  expected  as 
the  result  of  his  humble  walking  with  God ;  and  to  have 
departed  in  the  confidence  that  he  was  entering  into  the  rest 
and  joy  of  his  Lord.  Shortly  before  he  expired,  he  called 
his  family  around  him  and  solemnly  blessed  them,  repeating 
a  promise  from  scripture,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
each  in  turn,  and  then  bade  them  all  farewell.  Mrs  Balmer 
at  this  time  consulted  her  dying  husband  about  the  propriety 
of  Robert's  going  on  with  his  learning.  He  said,  "  Just  be 
guided  by  your  means,  and  by  your  own  judgment.  See 
that  the  rest  be  not  injured  by  what  you  do  for  him ;  but  if 
you  can,  let  him  go  on."  The  widow  was  not  left  altogether 
unprovided  for ;  yet  many  would  have  sunk  where  she  bore 
up  nobly.  Her  husband,  though  not  a  man  of  wealth,  had 
been  in  easy  circumstances  for  his  station,  and  had  saved  a 
little  money.  With  the  interest  received  for  this,  and  the 
profits  of  a  small  shop  which  she  opened  at  Eckford-moss, — 
to  which  place  she  removed  her  family  soon  after  his  death. 
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— she  was  enabled  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  respectably,  and  without  injuring  the 
others  to  let  Robert  go  on  with  his  education ;  until,  by 
engaging  in  teaching  during  the  intervals  of  his  attendance 
at  college,  he  relieved  her  from  farther  expense  on  his  account. 
The  irrepressible  burst  of  sorrow  to  which  she  gave  way  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral,  as  noticed 
in  Dr  Brown's  memoir,  was  occasioned  by  Robert's  bringing 
the  books  for  family  worship,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when 
his  father  was  alive,  and  quietly  placing  them  before  her. 
On  seeing  her  so  much  overcome,  he  reminded  her  that  God, 
who  had  taken  away  his  father,  would  be  a  Father  to  them, 
and  had  promised  to  hear  their  prayers ;  "  and,"  said  he, 
"  we  must  not  go  to  bed  to-night  without  worshipping  him." 
His  mother  then  took  the  books,  and  conducted  the  worship 
of  the  family,  and  from  that  time  continued  to  do  so,  till 
Robert,  a  few  years  afterward,  took  her  place  in  this  exercise. 
Robert,  for  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  at  Morebattle ;  but  he  was  naturally 
led,  by  and  by,  without  any  solicitation  on  her  part,  to  prefer 
accompanying  his  mother  to  Jedburgh.  The  venerable 
Alexander  Shanks,  a  man  who,  as  Dr  Brown  remarks,  in 
his  appearance,  as  well  as  in  both  the  substance  and  manner 
of  his  pulpit  services,  called  up  the  idea  of  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  was  then  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
of  which  Mrs  Balmer  was  a  member.  It  must  have  been 
within  a  year  or  two  after  her  son  began  to  attend  his  mini 
strations  along  with  her,  that  the  Rev.  Peter  Young  was 
ordained  as  his  colleague  and  successor.  Both  of  these  were 
preachers  eminently  qualified  to  interest  and  impress  their 
hearers.  The  former,  perhaps,  had  more  of  a  commanding 
eloquence ;  the  latter  being  more  soothing  and  affectionate  in 
his  address.  Of  both  of  them  Mr  Balmer  cherished  through 
out  life  the  remembrance,  as  of  men  whom  he  had  looked 
up  to  with  great  veneration.  Well  does  the  writer  of  this 
remember  the  emotion  with  which  he  said  over  the  grave  of 
Mr  Young,  like  one  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  "  He  was 
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indeed  a  lovely  man."  Robert  was  not  an  inattentive  hearer 
of  the  word.  The  first  day  he  went  with  his  mother  to 
Jedburgh,  was  one  on  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed.  The  action  sermon,  as  the  discourse 
previous  to  the  communion  service  is  called  in  Scotland,  was 
preached  from  a  tent  erected  in  the  adjoining  green :  a  larger 
assembly  generally  collecting  on  such  occasions,  in  these 
times,  than  the  place  of  worship  could  contain.  Robert  sat 
before  his  mother  on  the  grass.  She,  having  never  seen  his 
demeanour  in  the  public  assembly  before,  was  surprised  and 
somewhat  grieved  by  his  apparent  restlessness,  but  took  no 
notice.  However,  when  the  services  were  concluded,  and 
the  little  band  which  came  from  Eckford-moss  were  return 
ing,  and  talking  by  the  way  of  what  they  had  heard,  and 
endeavouring  to  recall  the  particulars  of  the  sermons  delivered, 
he  was  found  able  to  supply  much  of  what  the  older  people 
had  forgotten.  He  had  several  times  thus  assisted  them  to 
the  recollection  both  of  the  heads  of  the  discourses  and  of 
remarks  made  in  illustration,  when  an  elder  who  was  among 
them,  looking  to  his  mother,  said,  "  Margaret,  do  you  know 
wha's  laddie  that  is  ?  "  She  might,  no  doubt,  feel  something 
of  maternal  pride,  as  she  replied — "  The  boy  is  mine."  Yet 
he  was  far  from  being  forward  or  obtrusive.  His  mother 
has  been  heard  to  mention,  that  she  learned  little  of  the  news 
of  the  school  or  of  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  from 
Robert.  He  had  his  accustomed  corner  at  the  hearth,  where 
he  sat  and  read  ;  and  if  even  a  stray  leaf  of  a  book  came  in 
his  way,  it  would  be  conned  over  as  if  he  were  getting  it  by 
heart.  Already  he  felt  his  vocation  to  some  learned  pro 
fession  ;  and  one  day,  when  his  mother  requested  him  to  go 
and  assist  his  brothers,  who  were  at  work  in  their  little 
garden,  though  he  readily  obeyed  her,  he  soon  returned, 
saying,  "  Mother,  if  I  do  not  gain  my  bread  by  my  head, 
I'll  never  do  it  with  my  hands." 

After  leaving  Mr  Scott,  Robert  attended  Eckford  parish 
school  for  a  short  time ;  but  when  he  began  the  study  of 
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Latin,  he  went  for  this  purpose  to  Morebattle  school,  then 
taught  by  Mr  Richardson.  When  he  was  about  the  age 
of  fourteen,  it  was  judged  proper  to  send  him  to  finish 
his  preparations  for  the  university  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Kelso,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Dymock,  after 
wards  Dr  Dymock  of  Glasgow  High  School.  During  the 
week,  while  attending  this  school,  he  lodged  with  an  aunt, 
then  residing  at  Maxwellheugh,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Kelso,  but  always  went  home  to  his  mother's  on  the 
Saturday  evenings.  He  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  class 
he  joined  at  Kelso,  and  kept  his  place  there  in  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  his  competitors.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  his  teacher,  who,  in  general,  showed  him  all  pro 
per  attention  and  kindness.  However,  when  the  day  of 
the  public  annual  examination  of  the  school  came  round, 
a  lower  place  was  assigned  to  Robert  than  he  thought 
he  should  have  occupied.  Mr  Dymock  no  doubt  had 
reasons  which  justified  his  arrangements,  and  acted,  we 
may  suppose,  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of 
the  school.  But  the  boy,  it  seems,  conceived  himself  un 
justly  treated ;  and  the  way  he  took  to  show  that  he 
resented  the  real  or  fancied  wrong  gave  proof  of  the  quiet 
firmness  of  character, — the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him, 
which,  under  his  native  modesty  and  gentleness,  he  had 
begun  to  cherish.  When  the  next  annual  examination  drew 
on,  he  packed  up  all  his  books  the  day  before  it,  asked  and 
paid  the  amount  of  his  school  fees,  and  told  his  teacher  that 
he  was  about  to  leave.  Mr  Dymock  expressed  his  surprise 
that  he  should  go  away  on  the  eve  of  the  examination,  and 
urged  him  to  stay,  as  he  could  not  fail,  he  said,  to  do  credit 
both  to  himself  and  his  teacher.  Robert,  however,  was  firm, 
and  replied,  with  some  warmth,  "  No,  sir,  I'll  not  put  it  in 
your  power  to  set  me  down  again  unjustly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  class."  At  the  school  at  Kelso,  Mr  Balmer  contracted 
intimacies  with  some  of  his  class-fellows,  which  were  kept 
up,  as  opportunity  served,  in  after  life.  Among  these,  he 
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was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  affectionate  companionship  of 
Thomas  Pringle,  known  as  the  author  of  African  Sketches, 
&c.,  and  as  the  amiable  and  effective  secretary  to  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Occasionally,  Thomas  Pringle  would 
accompany  his  friend,  Robert,  home  to  his  mother's  on  the 
Saturday  evenings,  when  they  would  prepare  together  their 
lessons  for  the  Monday,  or  review  what  they  had  been  doing- 
through  the  week.  Long  afterwards,  when  Mr  Pringle 
undertook  the  editorship  of  a  magazine  in  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Balmer  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance; 
and,  we  believe,  he  maintained  some  communications  with 
him,  more  or  less  direct,  as  long  as  he  was  spared  to  his 
friends  on  earth. 

These  reminiscences  of  Mr  Balmer 's  early  years  will  not  bt 
altogether  uninteresting,  if  they  serve  to  show  under  what 
influences  his  character  was  then  forming.  These  were,  it 
will  be  seen,  generally  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue,  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  talent  and  the  acquisition  of  learning. 
And  the  dew  and  promise  of  his  youth  did  not  pass  away 
without  being  followed  by  rich  and  happy  fruit. 

Mr  Balmer  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  session  ]  802-3,  and  studied  there  during  four 
sessions  before  he  sought  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  He 
went  regularly  through  the  curriculum  in  literature  and  philo 
sophy  prescribed  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland.  During 
subsequent  sessions  he  attended  some  of  the  medical  classes, 
particularly  that  of  botany,  then  taught  by  Dr  Rutherford, 
and  that  of  chemistry  by  Dr  Hope :  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  ever  studied  anatomy.  "  My  impression,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  from  the  time  he  went  to  college,  "  is,  that  our 
lamented  friend  made  a  very  respectable  appearance  from  the 
first  in  the  classes,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
students.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  any  one  department ;  but  I  know  that  before  the 
end  of  his  curriculum,  he  was  highly  respected  by  teachers, 
fellow -students,  and  acquaintances,  as  a  young  man  of  supe- 
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rior  talent,  much  promise,  indefatigable  application,  and 
exemplary  conduct.  He  was,  in  particular,  early  noted  as  a 
superior  Latin  scholar,  and  was  a  good  deal  employed  in 
translating  medical  Theses." 

There  was,  it  may  be  said,  less  stimulus  to  exertion  on 
their  part,  and  fewer  opportunities  opened  to  young  men  for 
gaining  distinction,  under  the  system  which  obtained  at 
Edinburgh  college  in  Mr  Balmer's  time,  than  there  are  now. 
It  was  much,  if  a  lad  from  the  country,  withdrawn  from  the 
superintendence  formerly  exercised  over  him,  profited  at  all 
from  classes  on  which  attendance  was  by  no  means  strictly 
enforced,  where  he  might  be  called  up  for  examination  but 
once  in  the  week  at  most,  and  where  it  was  quite  voluntary 
whether  he  should  write  on  the  subjects  prescribed  for  essays 
by  the  Professor.*  But  Mr  Banner  was  already  imbued  with 
such  a  love  of  study,  that  he  little  needed  any  urging  from 
without  to  pursue  it  with  all  diligence.  We  regret  that  we 
have  but  scanty  notices  of  his  course  while  passing  through 
the  University  ;  enough,  however,  is  known  to  assure  us  that 
he  paid  close  attention  to  the  different  branches  of  learning 
there  taught,  and  profited  in  them  above  many  his  equals. 
At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  those  as 
companions  and  friends,  and  to  have  united  witli  them  in 
societies  for  mutual  improvement,  who  were,  like  himself,  of 
studious  habits,  and  who  gave  indication  of  superior  talent. 
Among  these  he  has  been  heard  to  speak  with  great  admir 
ation  of  Mr  Wright,  some  time  minister  of  Borthwick — Mr 
John  Murray,  who  afterwards  became  connected  with  the 
Times  newspaper — Mr  Ross,  who  in  like  manner  became  con 
nected  with  the  Morning  Chronicle — and  others  who  were 
more  or  less  eminent  in  after  life. 

While  Mr  Balmer  made  respectable  proficiency  in  all  his 
studies,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  as  taught  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  especially  interested  him ;  and  the  views  of  that 


*  See  Dr  Russell's  View  of  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Schools 
and  Universities  of  Scotland,  published  in  1813. 
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accomplished  man  and  fascinating  lecturer,  continued  through 
life  to  influence  his  opinions,  and  modes  of  thinking,  on  ques 
tions  connected  with  metaphysical  speculation.  He  attended 
afterwards  the  lectures  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown  ;  but  though 
admiring  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  was  by  no  means  dis 
posed  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  his  predecessor  in  judg 
ment,  or  in  taste.  During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  he 
attached  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr  James  Peddie, 
k'  whose  manly,  clear  expositions  of  Christian  truth  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  forming  his  theological  tastes,  and 
who,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  at  an  early  period  discovered 
his  superior  talents,  and  anticipated  his  future  eminence." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1806,  after  undergoing  an 
examination  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Selkirk,  Mr 
Balmer  was  admitted  to  the  study  of  Divinity  under  the  Rev. 
Dr  George  Lawson,  then  the  Professor  of  this  branch  of 
learning  appointed  by  the  Associate  Synod.  They  who  have 
attended  the  hall  at  Selkirk,  generally,  we  believe,  look  back 
on  the  time  spent  there  as  among  the  happiest  of  their  days. 
Think  of  a  number  of  young  men,  released  from  the  irksome 
labours  of  teaching,  in  which  most  of  them  had  been  engaged 
during  the  year,  coming  together  in.  a  small  country  town, 
where  they  were  necessarily  thrown  on  each  other's  society, 
during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  session.  They  had  to 
listen  to  the  prelections  of  a  man  who  possessed,  above  most 
others,  the  faculty  of  making  plain  the  deep  things  of  revealed 
truth  ;  and  who  was  not  the  less  venerated  and  loved  by  his 
pupils,  for  the  unaffected  simplicity,  and  even  occasional 
negligence  in  manner,  which  were  associated  in  him  with 
profound  learning,  and  warm  affections,  and  fervent  piety. 
Then  they  had  their  own  societies  for  various  objects  con 
nected  with  their  studies,  the  management  of  the  library,  and 
other  matters ;  and  in  these  sometimes  the  warm  debate 
would  arise,  yet  leaving  no  gall  behind  :  and  their  walks 
together  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pastoral  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Etterick,  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Tweed ; 
during  which,  amid  graver  discussions,  the  jest  and  the 
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repartee  would  be  at  times  playfully  breaking  forth,  the 
humorous  story  be  told,  or  even  the  sports  of  boyhood  be 
for  the  moment  resumed.  It  may  be,  there  was  more  of 
social  enjoyment  than  of  severe  study  ;  but  it  was  a  time  of 
mutual  excitement, — stores  were  treasured  up  for  future 
digestion, — the  faculties,  which  would  have  rusted  in  solitude 
were  brightened  up  in  the  friendly  collision  of  mind  with 
mind, — and  intimacies  were  formed,  which  ripened  into  friend 
ships  that  blessed  after  years.  The  reputation  of  Mr  Balmer 
had  preceded  him  to  the  hall.  And  when  he  came  among 
us,  for  it  was  there  that  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  with  him  began,  he  was  welcomed  as 
no  ordinary  acquisition  to  our  society.  Memory  recalls  him 
as  he  was  then,  unaffected,  and  unpresuming  in  his  manner, 
rather  of  a  more  serious  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind  than 
others  of  his  young  associates.  Without  his  having  much  of 
that  exuberant  mirthfulness,  or  of  that  caressing  address  which 
might  at  once  have  captivated,  we  soon  discovered  the  real 
kindliness  of  his  heart,  and  his  readiness  to  enter  with  us  into 
any  innocent  enjoyment.  He  took  an  easy  and  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  class,  and  of  the  various  societies  which 
the  students  had  formed  among  themselves,  but  did  not  seek 
to  make  himself  a  leader;  much  oftener  he  was  found  a  peace 
maker,  in  the  little  contentions  which  sprung  up  about  matters 
then  thought  of  deep  interest,  now  altogether  forgotten.  The 
superiority  of  his  talents  and  acquirements  was  willingly 
allowed  by  his  fellow-students.  They  were,  I  think,  generally 
proud  of  him.  While  by  his  exemplary  deportment,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  prescribed  exercises,  he 
secured  the  high  approbation  and  warm  regard  of  the  Pro 
fessor.  It  is  stated  in  Dr  Brown's  memoir  of  him,  that 
"  eager  to  avail  himself  of  all  practicable  means  for  obtaining 
theological  knowledge,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  then  presided  over  by  William 
Ritchie,  D.D.,  and  completed  there  the  course  of  study  re  • 
quired  for  receiving  license  in  the  Established  Church."  This 
he  was  enabled  to  do  during  the  winters  of  his  residence  in 
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Edinburgh,  continuing  his  attendance  on  the  hall  at  Selkirk, 
which  sat  only  during  two  months  in  the  end  of  summer  and 
beginning  of  autumn.  In  the  course  of  his  attendance  on  Dr 
Ritchie's  class,  he  obtained  a  priv«2  offered  for  the  best  essay 
u  on  the  Character  of  Moses  as  a  legislator."  In  connexion 
with  Mr  Balmer's  attendance  on  the  divinity  hall  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  ministers  in  the 
Associate  Synod  had  become  jealous  of  this  practice  on  the 
part  of  their  student?,  as  indicating,  it  was  conceived,  inde 
cision  of  mind  with  regard  to  their  future  course,  or  a  wish 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  license  from  the  presbyteries 
of  the  Establishment,  if  they  should  perceive  any  likelihood 
of  obtaining  a  presentation  to  a  living.  An  overture  was 
introduced  into  the  Synod  in  consequence,  to  prohibit  the 
practice  referred  to.  The  students  at  Selkirk  took  the  alarm 
at  the  threatened  infringement  on  their  liberties,  and  resolved 
to  send  up  a  remonstrance  and  petition  against  the  adoption 
of  the  overture.  This  was  drawn  up  accordingly  by  a  com 
mittee,  of  which  Mr  Balmer  was  a  member ;  and  he  was 
known,  whatever  slight  corrections  may  have  been  made  on 
the  paper  by  others,  to  have  been  its  author.  It  was  read  in 
the  Synod  after  some  demur  and  discussion  about  the  right 
of  the  students  thus  to  address  the  supreme  court ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  overture  was  dismissed.  What  argu- 

7  O 

ments  were  employed  to  show  the  inexpediency  and  intoler 
ance  of  the  measure  proposed,  are  not  now  recollected.  But 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  remonstrance  and 
petition  presented  in  name  of  the  students,  was  ably  reasoned, 
and  beautifully  composed.  And  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Synod,  who  was  much  listened  to,  and  who  had  been, 
we  think,  at  first  in  favour  of  the  overture,  was  heard  to  say. 
that  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  any  measure  adopted  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  from  their  body  the  man 
who  could  write  such  a  paper. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  during  his  academical 
course,  and  until  he  received  license  to  preach,  Mr  Balmer 
supported  himself  by  teaching.  He  was  first  employed  in 
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this  way  in  the  family  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jedburgh.  Afterwards  he  taught  a  school  at  Barnyards,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  where  he  found  himself 
within  reach  of  the  society  of  several  of  his  fellow-students 
who  were  similarly  employed,  and  under  the  kindly  superin 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  James  Dick,  then  minister  of  the  Asso 
ciate  Congregation  of  Kilconquhar.  He  removed  from  it  to 
take  charge  of  the  tuition  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Douglas 
of  Galashiels,  and  of  that  of  a  select  number  of  pupils  to  be 
educated  along  with  them.  It  was  here  that,  in  the  bosom 
of  an  agreeable  family,  with  access  to  the  doctor's  library, 
and  his  hours  of  teaching  making  no  very  exacting  demands 
on  his  time,  he  found  himself  peculiarly  comfortable.  Dr 
Douglas  was  a  man  of  singular  qualities,  kind-hearted,  and 
public  spirited  above  many,  much  concerned  to  promote 
agricultural  improvements,  and  doing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  foster  the  then  infant  manufactures  of  Galashiels.  He 
belonged  to  what  is  called  the  moderate  party  in  the  Esta 
blish  Church ;  but  the  strain  of  his  preaching  was,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  entirely  orthodox  and  evangelical,  and  he 
showed  much  of  a  catholic  and  liberal  spirit  in  his  anxiety 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  his  dissenting  brethren. 
The  writer  of  this,  in  common  with  the  Rev.  George 
Lawson,  now  of  Selkirk,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  charge 
of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Galashiels,  has  cause  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  Dr  Douglas,  as  one  with  whom  they 
had  frequently  pleasing  and  improving  intercourse,  and  whom 
they  found  ever  ready  to  do  them  kind  offices.  Mr  G.  Lawson 
was  the  minister  of  the  Secession  Church  there  while  Mr 
Balmer  resided  in  Galashiels.  He  had  preceded  him  but 
a  few  years  in  his  preparatory  course,  and  had  been  then 
newly  ordained.  Of  course,  in  him  Mr  Balmer  found  a  con 
genial  associate.  On  requesting  Mr  Lawson  to  favour  us  with 
his  recollections  of  his  friend  at  this  period,  he  writes  thus  : — 

"  My  recollections  of  him  relate  solely  to  general  impressions 
about  his  character,  and  these  are  certainly  all  of  the  most 
favourable  kind.  Even  then  he  was  known  and  recognized  as 
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a  young  man  of  decided  talent,  of  exemplary  studiousness  and 
diligence,  of  most  respectable  attainments  as  to  literature  and 
the  science  of  mind,  of  decided,  but  by  no  means  obtrusive  or 
ostentatious,  piety,  and  of  a  union  of  firmness  and  liberality  be 
yond  what  is  ordinarily  met  with.     He  was  cheerful  ;  but  his 
cheerfulness  was  the  reverse  of  obstreperous  or  noisy.     It  was 
rather  of  a  grave  cast  even  then.     I  know  well  that  Dr  Douglas 
and  his  family  held  him  in  very  high  respect ;  and  not  very  long- 
ago,  I  have  heard  surviving  members  of  the  doctor's  family  speak 
of  him  in  the  same  manner.     And  that  was  before  his  death  ;  so 
this  lamented  occurrence  could  not  contribute  to  heighten  their 
respect  by  the  hallowing  influence  it  naturally  exercises  in  that 
way.     He  and  I  lived  in  the  most  perfect  friendship  and  good 
understanding.      He  must,  of  course,  have  been  conscious  of 
his  superiority  to  the  greater  part  of  his  acquaintances  in  talent 
and  acquirement ;  yet  I  cannot  recollect  the  slightest  manifesta 
tion  of  conceit  on  that  ground,  or  on  any  other  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  was  any.     His  habits  were  decidedly  studious,  unobtrusive, 
and  retiring.     Yet  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  in 
habitants  of  Galashiels,  by  whom,  and  also  by  those  to  whom  he 
was  known  only  by  character,  he  was  universally  and  highly 
esteemed.     I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion  he  and  I  were  so 
struck  with  the  graphic  beauty  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description 
of  Melrose  Abbey  as  seen  by  moon-light  (in  the  introduction  to 
one  of  the  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel),  that  on  a 
fine  moonlight  evening  we  took  a  walk  to  Melrose,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  and  admiring  that  view.     Sir  Walter  was 
not  mistaken  in  expressing  the  wondrously  solemn  effect  of 
such  a  view,  though  it  has  since  been  often  said,  and  I  suppose 
truly,  that  he  himself  had  never  seen  the  abbey  by  moonlight. 
I  well  remember  some  parts  of  our  conversation  during  that 
walk.     They  were  on  subjects  fitter  to  be  sacredly  remembered 
than  to  be  spoken  of  now.     Dr  Balmer's  conversation  was  always 
such  as  showed  a  rich  and  cultivated  mind,  and  always  interest 
ing  and  instructive.     Nothing  trifling — nothing  out  of  keeping 
— but  all  characteristic  and  well  balanced.     Dr  Douglas,  whose 
influence  was  considerable,  very  plainly  intimated  to  him,  that 
if  he  could  see  it  his  duty  to  join  a  church,  which  had  more  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  emolument  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  his  best  offices  for  his  advancement  would  not  be 
awanting.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Dr  Douglas 
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would  have  kept  his  word,  and  that  his  friendly  exertions  would 
have  been  successful.  None  who  knew  Dr  Douglas  need  to  be 
told,  that  he  put  the  matter  entirely  on  Mr  Balmer's  being  able 
conscientiously  to  enter  the  Establishment  ;  and  that  any  wish 
to  induce  his  young  friend  to  trample  on  his  convictions,  or  act 
a  dishonest  part,  was  very  foreign  to  his  mind.  He  did  not 
affect  to  think  the  difference  between  our  churches,  and  many 
others  which  have  agitated  the  religious  world,  as  of  very  great 
importance.  But  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  persuade 
any  one  to  disregard  his  own  persuasion,  even  though  he  might 
think  that  persuasion  built  on  insufficient  grounds.  I  regret 
that  my  hints  are  so  meagre.  My  abhorrence  of  excessive  eulogy 
is  so  great,  that  I  have  studiously  spoken  of  Dr  Balmer  in  terms 
certainly  not  stronger — rather,  I  think,  less  strong — than  truth 
would  justify." 

After  leaving  the  family  of  Dr  Douglas,  Mr  Balmer  was 
for  some  time  employed  in  that  of  Mr  Scott  of  Sinton,  and 
had  charge,  we  believe,  of  his  sons  while  they  were  attend 
ing  college.  Thus  the  time  passed  not  unprofitably,  or  with 
out  seeing  him  accumulating  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
becoming  disciplined  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  till  he  had 
finished  the  prescribed  course  of  attendance  on  the  Divinity 
Hall ;  and  for  nearly  two  years  longer.  For  he  hesitated 
much  at  this  period  about  the  propriety  of  his  taking  license 
to  preach  from  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
church  fellowship.  There  were  not  wanting  some  to  ascribe 
this  hesitation  to  unworthy  motives ;  to  suspect  him  of  a 
hankering  after  the  larger  emoluments,  or  the  more  promis 
ing  field  for  literary  ambition  which  he  would  find  if  an 
opening  presented  itself  for  him  in  the  Established  Church. 
It  was  whispered  that  he  looked  with  contempt  on  the  low 
state  of  learning  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  thought  him 
self  greatly  superior  in  talents  and  attainments  to  those  with 
whom  he  would  have  to  associate  and  to  act,  if  he  should 
become  a  minister  in  it.  To  these  surmises,  the  first  of  Dr 
Lawson's  letters  to  him,  preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the 
memoir  by  Dr  Brown,  plainly  refers  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
they  were  fully  obviated  by  his  reply.  Nothing,  indeed, 
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could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  or  less  in  accordance  with 
his  modest  and  unselfish  nature.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
solicitations  and  flatteries  addressed  to  him  by  some  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  him  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  with  a  view  to  draw  him  over  to  their 
side  ;  and  they  might  tell  him  that  it  was  a  pity  that  a  man 
of  his  abilities  should  bury  himself  among  those  by  whom  he 
could  not  be  appreciated,  and  where  his  fine  gifts  would  be 
lost.  But  Mr  Balmer  knew  the  worth  of  such  speeches.  An 
humble  competency  in  some  rural  situation  as  a  Burgher 
clergyman  was,  as  he  says  himself,  the  highest  object  of  his 
ambition.  And  so  far  from  entertaining  a  low  opinion  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Secession,  we  have  heard  him,  with  ex 
press  reference  to  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to 
the  contrary,  reports  by  which  he  was  much  grieved,  most 
earnestly  and  distinctly  state,  that  he  looked  up  to  many  of 
them  as  men  possessed  of  abilities,  and  learning,  and  piety, 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  reach,  while  he  regarded  the 
average  state  of  talent  and  acquirements  among  them  as  fully 
equal  to  that  which  could  be  found  in  any  other  religious 
association.  In  delaying  so  long  to  take  license,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  worldly  motives,  influenced  by  no  weak 
vanities.  He  was  conscientiously  and  carefully  "  pondering 
the  path  of  his  feet  that  his  ways  might  be  established." 

"  It  was  not  till  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  finished  my  theolo 
gical  course,"  he  says  in  the  Statement  on  Certain  Doctrinal  Points 
made  to  the  Synod  in  Oct.  1843, "  that  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  assent  to  the  formula  ;  and,  even  after  that  long  and  anxious 
delay,  I  would  probably  have  chosen  some  secular  employment, 
had  I  not  been  allowed  to  give  my  assent  with  the  following 
explanations.  I  stated  that  the  question  respecting  covenanting 
and  the  covenants,  though  1  could  assent  to  it  as  explained,  did 
not  seem  to  me  entitled  to  the  place  which  it  occupied.  I 
expressed  my  approbation  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  as  consonant  to  scripture  in  its  general  prin 
ciples  ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  concurring 
in  the  strong  terms  in  which  all  other  forms  are  condemned. 
On  the  question  demanding  an  assent  to  the  Confession  and 
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Catechisms,  I  stated,  that  to  me  these  documents  appeared  so 
extensive  and  multifarious  as  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  I  at  least  had  not  studied  every 
expression  in  them  so  carefully  as  to  be  prepared  to  assent  to  it 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ;  that  I  approved  of  them,  how 
ever,  in  so  far  as  I  had  studied  them  ;  and  that  the  Presbytery 
might  ascertain,  by  strict  examination,  the  amount  of  my  attain 
ments,  and  treat  me  accordingly,  which  of  course  they  did." 

With  this  account  of  his  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
formula,  and  the  explanations  with  which  he  was  allowed  to 
give  his  assent  to  it,  a  letter  from  him,  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Messrs  Peddie  and  Lothian,  of  date  January  28,  1812,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  presbytery,  which  we  have  now  before  us, 
entirely  corresponds.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
any  more  of  it  than  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  affording 
an  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  : — 

"  The  information,"  he  says,  "  which  I  have  communicated, 
will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  decide  on  the  measures  you  ought 
to  pursue.  My  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  it  absurd 
for  me  to  think  of  giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  the  formula. 
I  do  not  even  think  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  integrity 
to  take  it,  and  then  insert  in  the  presbytery's  minutes  an  expla 
nation,  expressing  my  dissatisfaction  with  it ;  of  this,  however, 
you  can  judge.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  adding, 
that  the  step  I  now  take  is  no  fetch  to  leave  a  society  which  I 
wish  to  abandon  ;  that  it  is  no  effort  to  conceal  motives  which  1 
would  be  ashamed  to  avow.  1  have  given  you  candidly,  and 
without  reserve,  a  statement  of  nay  opinions  ;  and  unless  these 
opinions  change,  I  hope  that,  in  my  subsequent  conduct,  the 
grace  of  God  will  prevent  me  from  doing  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  them.  There  have  been,  I  must  own,  moments  in  which, 
when  contemplating  my  prospects  in  the  Secession,  I  could  see 
nothing  before  me  but  disappointment  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
success,  on  the  other,  which  would  consign  me  to  poverty.  The 
prospect  at  present  is  as  dark  and  dreary  as  ever.  But  I  long 
ago  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  society  in  which  I  have  been 
educated,  without  more  substantial  reasons  than  the  desire  of 
temporal  emolument ;  and  I  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of  preach 
ing  among  you,  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished. 
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without  feeling  it  one  of  the  severest  calamities  which  has 
befallen  me  in  life.  An  humble  competency  in  some  rural 
situation,  as  a  Burgher  clergyman,  is  the  highest  object  of  my 
ambition.  To  this  I  am  led  to  give  the  preference  by  the  wishes 
of  relations,  the  habits  I  have  formed,  and  the  intimacies  and 
friendships  I  have  contracted,  and  because  I  hope  that  my  labour 
in  the  Lord  would  not  be  wholly  in  vain.  To  obtain  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  but  truth  and  virtue. 
'  Cari  amici,  cari  propinqui,  cara  ecclesia,  sed  super  omnia  cara 
veritas.'  " 

Mr  Balmer  being  allowed  to  give  his  assent  to  the  formula, 
with  the  explanations  offered  by  him,  and  bis  trial  discourses 
being  sustained  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  under  whose 
inspection  he  had  been  for  some  time,  he  was,  on  the  4th 
August  1812,  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  At  that  time, 
and  for  some  years  before  and  after,  the  supply  of  preachers 
was  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Secession  church.  The 
consequence  was,  that  those  licensed  entered  immediately  on 
active  and  constant  employment  in  the  vacant  congregations, 
being  appointed  to  each  of  them  in  succession  generally  for 
two  Sabbaths  together ;  and  if  in  any  degree  acceptable, 
were  not  long  in  receiving  a  call  to  undertake  the  pastoral 
office.  Mr  Balmer,  as  a  preacher,  it  is  said  with  truth,  in 
the  notice  given  of  him  by  Dr  Brown,  was  not  distinguished 
by  the  graces  of  manner, — either  of  elocution  or  of  action. 
His  figure,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  somewhat  ungainly,  and 
his  gestures  awkward.  His  voice  had  no  great  compass,  yet 
there  was  in  it  a  kind  of  solemn  music,  well  fitted  to  the 
delivery  of  the  rounded  and  balanced  periods  in  which  his 
discourses  were  composed.  And  the  matter  of  these  discourses 
was  so  important, — they  were  so  full  of  thought,  the  truth 
was  so  clearly  brought  out,  established  and  illustrated  with 
such  power  and  felicity,  and  pressed  on  the  reception  of  his 
hearers  with  such  affectionate  earnestness,  that  all  thought 
of  any  thing  uncouth  or  inelegant  in  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  speaker,  was  generally  soon  lost  in  the  ad 
miration  and  delight  with  which  he  was  heard.  In  the 
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course  of  a  few  months  after  he  was  licensed,  he  received 
calls  from  the  congregations  of  Lochwinnoch,  Leslie,  Eccle- 
fechan,  and  Berwick.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Synod  in  September  1813,  the  competition  between  these 
congregations  for  his  services,  according  to  the  usage  which 
then  obtained  in  the  Secession  Church,  came  to  be  judged  in. 
Mr  Balmer  being  called  on  to  declare  his  own  views,  after 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  other  congregations  which 
had  made  him  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  noticing  in  a 
very  happy  manner  what  appeared  to  him  distinctive  in  the 
character  of  each,  and  inviting  to  one  who  might  be  called  to 
labour  in  it,  gave  his  decided  preference  to  Berwick.  The 
Synod,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  preferred  the  call 
from  Berwick,  and  appointed  the  Presbytery  of  Coldstream 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  his  settlement  there.  Mr 
Balmer,  we  doubt  not,  made  the  Presbytery  of  Coldstream 
acquainted  with  his  views  in  regard  to  the  formula,  and  was 
permitted  to  give  bis  assent  to  it,  at  his  ordination,  with  the 
same  explanations  and  exceptions  which  he  had  offered  on 
his  taking  license.  Of  this,  however,  no  notice  is  preserved 
in  their  records.  He  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  and 
the  charge  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Berwick,  on  the 
23d  March  1814.  Referring  to  this  event,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  soon  after,  he  says  : — 

<;  My  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  last 
month.  The  person  who  preached  first,  and  who  ordained 
(presided  at  the  ordination),  was  Mr  Lee  of  Horndean,  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  one  of  the  best  men,  I  believe,  in 
the  Burgher  Synod.  A  friend  and  relation  not  less  dear,  Mr 
Paterson  of  Alnwick,  preached  after  him.  Mr  Peddie  from 
Edinburgh  was  present,  and  introduced  me  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  How  my  congregation  may  prosper,  and  how  I  may 
like  my  situation,  I  cannot  yet  say  ;  but  at  present  things  are 
going  on  with  me  as  happily  as  I  could  wish  or  expect — far  more 
so  than  I  deserve." 

Mr  Balmer  commenced  his  ministry  at  Berwick  with  a 
sermon  from  1  Cor.  iv.  1  : — "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as 
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of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God."  And  from  that  time  forward  he  set  himself  to  act  the 
part  of  a  faithful  and  wise  steward.  His  call  to  Berwick, 
though  very  harmonious,  had  not  been  entirely  unanimous. 
Some  would  have  preferred  one  of  the  other  candidates,  who 
were  proposed  on  the  day  of  the  moderation ;  and  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation  had  been  disturbed  by 
rumours,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  exceptions  which  the 
young  minister  had  taken  to  the  formula,  as  if  he  were  not  alto 
gether  sound  in  the  faith  ;  however,  he  was  cordially  received 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  he  long  in  winning 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who  had  not  made  him 
the  object  of  their  choice.  In  the  statement  of  his  opinions, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  presbytery,  on  occasion  of  his 
being  entered  on  trials  for  license,  before  mentioning  his  diffi 
culties  as  to  the  formula,  we  find  him  saying  : — 

"  During  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  became  a 
student  of  divinity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  my  studies 
in  a  manner  as  regular  and  systematical  as  my  opportunities  of 
improvement  would  permit.  That  you  may  have  a  more  com 
plete  view  of  the  state  of  my  theological  opinions,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  begin  by  mentioning  some  important  points  which  I  have 
studied,  I  trust,  with  considerable  care,  and  respecting  which  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  The  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
theology,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  I  firmly  believe  ;  and  with  the  evidence  on  both 
these  subjects,  I  hope  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted.  In  the 
next  place,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
satisfaction  he  made  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  seems  to  me  one  not  only  of  such  in 
trinsic,  but  of  such  extensive  importance,  that  I  think  no  person 
who  rightly  undei'stands  and  sincerely  believes  it,  can  be  tainted 
with  any  dangerous  error  in  divinity.  I  have  long  been  accus 
tomed  to  think  that  the  following  doctrines  are  obviously  con 
nected  with  it : — The  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  human  obedience  to  merit  eternal  life  ;  justifi 
cation  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and 
the  renovation  and  sanctification  of  the  soul  by  the  supernatural 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these,  and  to  many  other  doc- 
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trines  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  as  being  necessarily 
connected  with  them,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  assent ;  and  were 
I  a  preacher,  these  are  the  topics  on  which  I  would  be  disposed 
principally,  but  not  exclusively,  to  insist." 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  after  his  settle 
ment  at  Berwick,  his  people  fcmnd  his  discourses  peculi 
arly  fitted  to  minister  to  them  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  to  build  them  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith.  The  truth  was  not  presented  to  them  in  a  controversial 
form ;  matters  of  doubtful  disputation  were  not  introduced 
into  the  pulpit,  minor  points  of  opinion  were  not  magnified 
into  undue  importance,  nor  any  peculiar  sentiments  of  the 
preacher  paraded  as  wonderful  discoveries.  While  such  was 
the  clear  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  so  lucid  his  style — 
though  never  descending  to  the  use  of  colloquial  phraseology, 
and  affecting,  perhaps  over  much,  terms  not  very  familiar  to 
the  common  people — that,  in  general,  he  could  be  easily 
followed  and  understood  by  the  audience.  All  suspicions  as 
to  his  perfect  orthodoxy  were  accordingly  soon  laid  to  sleep; 
and,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  there  was  no  man  who  stood 
higher  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  own  charge,  and 
of  the  congregations  to  which  he  occasionally  ministered,  for 
that  sober-mindedness,  joined  with  extensive  knowledge, 
which  may  render  one  a  safe  guide  in  religion.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  we  find  him 
making  an  excursion  to  visit  his  relations  and  acquaintances 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  Galashiels,  &c.  Some 
expressions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  on  his  return  to 
Berwick,  may  show  how  he  then  felt,  and  how  he  was  en 
gaged.  After  playfully  alluding  to  the  charge  of  latitudina- 
rianism,  which  his  correspondent,  it  seems,  had  brought 
against  him,  he  says  : — 

"  When  I  read  the  New  Testament,  I  think  I  find  in  the 
Christian  system  a  simplicity  and  grandeur,  of  which  the  dis 
putations  and  systems  of  modern  theologians  have  almost  utterly 
divested  it.  Grant  only  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  influences  of  his  Spirit, — grant  only  these, 
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and  you  admit  every  thing  essential;  for  almost  every  other 
doctrine  is  necessarily  and  obviously  connected  with  these,  or,  if 
not,  will  be  found  to  be  a  matter  either  utterly  unintelligible,  or 
comparatively  unimportant.  I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you, 
that  I  am  becoming  every  day  more  zealous,  as  well  as  more 
liberal.  Your  mother's  friend,  Mr  Waugh,  in  the  course  of  our 
correspondence,  is  likely  to  convert  me,  whether  I  will  or  not, 
into  an  ardent  missionary.  In  consequence  of  his  recommenda 
tions,  I  have  this  summer  been  busily  and  successfully  employed 
in  exertions  to  form  and  support  missionary  and  Bible  societies 
in  this  neighbourhood,"  &c. 

What  Mr  Balmer  here  modestly  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  Dr  Waugh,  was,  no  doubt,  the  unfolding  of  a  principle 
deeply  seated  in  his  own  heart,  though  the  communications 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  and  devoted  friend  of  missions, 
might  hasten  its  expansion.  And  we  may  here  say,  that 
Mr  Balmer's  own  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions  was  no  tem 
porary  fervour,  but  continued  to  glow  steadily  and  with 
increasing  brightness  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr  Balmer  visited  London  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  Dr  Waugh  during  his  absence  on  some  mis 
sionary  tour.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  dated  from  that 
city,  giving  some  account  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
what  he  saw  of  its  extent  and  magnificence ;  and  making 
some  observations  on  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  he 
there  had  occasion  to  mingle.  On  his  return  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  same  friend,  from  a  letter  to  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  : — 

"  I  may  inform  you,  that  after  spending  with  you  a  very 
agreeable  day,  and  rather  a  spiritless  evening  (at  Edinburgh),  I 
arrived  next  day  at  Jedburgh,  where  I  preached  to  my  native 
congregation,  and  passed  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  among  the 
scenes  of  my  infancy,  and  with  the  companions  of  my  childhood. 
Since  my  return,  there  have  been  here  four  of  my  brethren, 
with  their  amiable  consorts,  and  we  should  have  had  no  common 
joy  in  each  others'  society,  had  not  our  pleasure  been  damped  by 
a  very  melancholy  occurrence  in  the  family  of  Mr  Thomson  of 
Coldstream.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Mr  Thomson 
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returned  from  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  children  had  died  of  a  very 
sudden  illness,  and  left  its  mother  in  greater  distress  than  I  can 
describe.  It  is  thus  that  our  pleasures  and  pains  are  intermingled, 
that  even  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  often  rendered  the  sources 
of  our  most  exquisite  sufferings.  With  regard  to  myself  and  my 
situation,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  which  I  dare  say  I  have  not 
told  you  before.  I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  the  cordial 
welcome  home  which  I  have  received  from  all  my  people  ;  and 
have  been  not  a  little  amused  at  some  of  the  more  sceptical  of 
them  telling  me  that  they  are  glad  to  be  fed  again  with  pleasant 
and  wholesome  food,  after  having  been  condemned  to  partake  of 
some  of  the  hardest  crusts  that  Geneva  could  furnish." 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  we  have  little  of  Mr 
Balmer's  correspondence,  by  which  to  trace  and  illustrate 
his  course.  Scarcely  one  passed,  however,  without  the 
writer  of  this  visiting  Berwick, — sometimes  exchanging 
pulpits  with  him,  sometimes  assisting  him  on  sacramental 
occasions,  still  finding  him  going  on  in  the  regular  and 
efficient  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  ;  meeting  no 
doubt  with  such  trials,  when  individuals  of  his  flock  fell 
into  offences,  when  his  plans  for  doing  good  were  hindered, 
or  when  his  sympathies  were  painfully  awakened  by  the 
distresses  of  others,  as  are  common  to  those  in  the  pastoral 
office  ;  yet  growing  more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  his 
congregation,  seeing  its  numbers  maintained,  and  increased 
by  new  accessions,  and  its  members  at  peace  among  them 
selves.  His  private  intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge 
wras  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  public  instructions,  and 
furnished  a  living  example  of  that  purity  and  truthfulness 
and  charity  which  he  delighted  to  enforce  by  the  most  power 
ful  of  all  motives,  those  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the  cross. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  regular  in  his  pastoral  visits  ; 
and  in  these  the  affability  of  his  manner,  the  impression  which 
he  produced,  of  the  sincere  and  affectionate  interest  he  took 
in  the  welfare,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  families 
belonging  to  his  congregation,  and  the  appropriate,  and  tender, 
and  faithful  admonitions  which  headdressed  to  them,  generally 
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drew  to  him  the  warm  attachment  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  enjoyed.  It  is  remembered  with  what  delight,  the  young 
especially,  used  to  hear  the  intimations  that  the  minister  was 
to  visit  in  their  district,  and  how  eagerly  they  flocked  around 
him  to  repeat  their  hymns,  which  they  had  prepared  in  ex 
pectation  of  his  coming,  and  to  answer  his  gentle  questionings. 
He  was  accustomed  to  visit  ministerially  from  twenty  to 
thirty  families  every  week,  continuing  during  about  eight 
months  of  the  year  this  work  ;  and  to  devote  the  afternoons 
of  several  days  also  each  week  to  the  making  of  friendly  calls, 
and  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  But  he  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  in  his  place  to  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  routine  of  pastoral 
visitation.  He  was  forward  to  employ  every  means  which 
he  thought  likely  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  awaken  pious 
feeling  among  his  people,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  In  1814,  soon  after  he  was  ordained,  a  congre 
gational  library  was,  at  his  suggestion,  and  by  his  exertions, 
instituted,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Berwick 
or  its  neighbourhood.  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry, 
besides  taking  some  superintendence  of  Sabbath  schools  con 
nected  with  the  congregation,  he  formed  classes  for  religious 
instruction,  which  met  on  a  week  day  evening, — the  young 
men  the  one  week,  and  the  young  women  the  other.  While 
he  encouraged  more  select  fellowship  meetings  for  prayer  and 
religious  conference,  there  was  also  a  monthly  prayer  meeting 
for  the  members  of  the  congregation  generally,  at  which,  after 
reading  missionary  intelligence,  he  delivered  a  short  address, 
taking  some  series  of  subjects,  at  one  time,  we  believe,  scrip 
ture  biography  ;  at  another,  the  ten  commandments  in  their 
order,  again  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  particulars 
of  the  Apostle's  creed,  &c.  These  addresses,  conceived  in 
language  more  simple  perhaps  than  that  of  some  of  his  pulpit 
discourses,  practical  and  impressive,  however,  in  a  high  degree, 
were  greatly  prized  by  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  them.  At  a  later  period  of  his  course,  after  labouring 
himself  in  that  capacity  for  a  year  or  two  in  addition  to  his 
VOL.  I.  B 
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ordinary  ministerial  work,  he  got  his  congregation  to  appoint 
and  support  a  town  missionary.  In  these  things,  if  Mr 
Balmcr  did  not  go  before  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  ;  for  in 
most  of  the  congregations  of  the  Secession  Church,  we  believe 
they  are  more  or  less  attended  to  ;  yet  he  may  be  said  to  have 
given  them  much  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  brought  his  pecu 
liar  talents,  and  his  habits  of  punctuality  and  preparation,  to 
bear  upon  their  success.  But  we  have  before  us  some  notices 
in  regard  to  his  more  private  deportment,  and  engagements 
among  his  people,  written  by  a  lady  brought  up  under  his 
ministry,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts.  After 
mentioning  how  much  one,  who  was  a  little  girl  during  the 
second  year  of  his  ministry,  was  disappointed  and  mortified 
at  first, — when,  on  being  praised  in  his  presence  for  her  at 
tention  to  his  discourses,  the  particulars  of  which  she  was 
able  to  bring  home  to  her  aged  grandmother,  instead  of  re 
ceiving  warm  commendations,  he  only  said,  calmly,  looking 
kindly  on  her  and  her  too  partial  relative, — "  That  is  very 
well,  Mrs  B.,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  we  will  wait  a 
little,  and  see  what  improvement  she  makes  of  them  ;"  and 
how  this  saying  took  hold  on  her  mind,  and  operated  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  caution  not  to  rest  in  external 
observances,  or  unfruitful  exercises, — she  proceeds  : — 

"  This  little  girl  in  after  life  was  favoured  with  much  of  the 
friendship  of  her  revered  pastor,  and  mentions  an  instance  of  his 
humility  as  shown  in  his  readiness  to  receive  suggestions  from 
one  younger,  as  to  what  might  add  to  his  usefulness.  When 
conversing  one  day  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  young,  in 
which  he  knew  she  took  a  deep  interest,  he  expressed  his  deep 
regret  that  so  few  young  persons  in  his  congregation  came  for 
ward  to  the  communion, — she  recommended  it  to  him  to  try  a 
series  of  discourses,  especially  addressed  to  them,  and  said  she 
had,  when  younger, always  felt  those  sermons  pointedly  addressed 
to  the  young  to  have  most  power  over  her, — and  she  thought 
others  might  feel  as  she  had  done.  Mr  Balmer  replied  that  he 
was  not  suited  to  address  the  young,  and  had  no  talent  for  it. 
His  young  friend  said  she  knew  from  her  own  experience,  as 
well  as  from  others,  that  he  could  reach  their  hearts,  and  that, 
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if  spoken  to  with  seriousness  and  affection,  the  young  heart 
would  always  be  interested,  and  again  urged  him  to  try.  He 
did  not  refuse,  but  said  he  would  think  of  it.  And  the  result 
was,  he  soon  after  gave  what  she  had  desired  ;  and  the  effect 
was  encouraging,  for  at  the  next  communion  more  than  double 
the  number  at  former  times  applied  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table.  He,  however,  never  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  suited  for 
addressing  the  young,  and  though  in  some  respects  this  might 
be  true,  yet  I  know  many  who  look  back  to  the  time  of  attend 
ance  on  his  evening  class  as  a  season  of  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  improvement.  In  these  classes  he  took  great  delight  him 
self  ;  and  when  obliged  to  go  from  home,  said  he  regretti  d 
nothing  so  much  as  being  absent  from  them,  and  often  said,  if 
he  did  good,  it  was  there.  It  was  there,  I  would  say,  he  allowed 
his  naturally  affectionate  heart  to  flow  out,  and  the  deeply 
serious  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  his 
instructions  and  counsels,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  them.  Some,  I  have  heard  say,  they 
would  have  attended  had  they  got  nothing  more  than  his  first 
prayer,  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  and  affectionate.  His 
visits  in  a  sick  room,  all  who  were  favoured  with  them,  will,  1 
think,  attest,  were  peculiarly  precious.  They  were  never  long, 
but  fraught  with  instruction,  and  his  prayers  were  most  suitable, 
full  of  sympathy  and  heavenly  consolation.  Here,  again,  a 
trait  of  his  humility  occurs  to  me.  For  in  several  cases  where 
the  sick  person  displayed  more  than  usual  faith  and  patience,  1 
have  heard  him  say  he  went  as  much  to  receive  as  to  give  com 
fort.  I  would  also  state,  that  1  always  observed  in  him  a  great 
readiness  to  communicate  instruction  where  a  disposition  was 
shown  to  receive  it,  and  several  young  persons  are  now  reap 
ing  the  benefit  of  his  kind  assistance  in  their  preparatory 
studies,"  &c. 

It  may  be  that  a  minister  seldom  hears  of  sudden  and 
decided  instances  of  conversion  effected  by  his  instrumentality, 
or  of  strong  and  permanent  religious  impressions  first  produced 
by  any  particular  address  he  has  delivered.  He  may  be  happy 
if  he  have  reason  to  think  that  his  labours  are  not  without 
their  place  among  the  other  means  which  God  blesses  to  turn 
sinners  to  himself,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  his  people 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jesus  Christ.  Nor  ought  he,  if  he  sees  religion  maintaining 
its  ground  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  with  anxious 
craving  after  effects  which  may  be  more  distinctly  traced  to 
himself  as  the  instrument,  to  say  despondingly,  What  good 
am  I  doing  ?  Besides,  many  such  effects  may  be  produced 
which  never  come  to  his  knowledge  in  this  life,  but  which 

O  * 

may  appear  to  his  joy  in  the  great  day  of  discovery.  One 
example  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  occurred 
under  Mr  Balmer's  ministry  ;  and  many  more,  we  doubt 
not,  would  be  found,  could  we  trace  all  its  influence.  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs  Balmer,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
lady,  from  whose  notices  of  him  we  have  been  quoting,  says : — 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — An  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  my  late 
beloved  pastor  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you.  A  young  friend  writes 
me  thus, — '  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  that  memorable  evening, 
when  I  sat  a  sorrowful  young  man,  or  rather  boy,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  chapel,  because  ashamed  to  come  where  the  lights  would 
have  made  me  visible  to  the  people  worshipping  below.  Thither 
I  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  solace  for  my  sorrow,  with  which 
I  sorrowed  for  .the  loss  of  my  dear  brother  John.  That  evening, 
our  pastor,  Dr  Balmer,  was  commencing  his  lectures,  or  addresses, 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  subject  for  the  evening  was,  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven — and  the  thought  more  particularly 
elicited,  in  discoursing  on  these  words,  and  which  gave  me  not 
only  comfort,  as  I  wept  in  secret,  but  also  an  impulse  towards 
piety,  was  the  truth  that  in  God  we  have  a  glorious  Father,  so 
gracious,  so  condescending.'  The  impression  of  the  evening  was 
not  temporary.  He  went  home,  gave  himself  to  the  reading  of 
pious  books,  and  to  prayer,  and  after  a  time  the  darkness  of  his 
mind  gradually  gave  way  to  the  light  of  divine  truth  ;  and 
yielding  himself  a  willing  subject  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  bis  service  ;  and  having  been  some  years  in  one  of  the 
English  dissenting  colleges,  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry  with  something,  I  trust,  of  the  spirit  of  his 
spiritual  father — of  whom  he  says,  '  I  ever  possessed  a  con 
sciousness  of  his  affection  and  sacredness  when  about  his  Master's 
work ;  and  this  drew  me  to  him  on  that  memorable  night.  He 
was  at  his  chosen  post  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  the 
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Lord  whom  he  served  made  him  instrumental  in  reaching  my 
heart,  and  guiding  my  unsteady  eye  to  God,  as  the  only  source 
of  hope  and  consolation.  Thanks  to  God  for  that  blessed  night  : 
how  pleasing  yet  to  recur  to  it  !  Blessed  be  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  for  leading  me,  by  his  unseen  hand,  to  that  place  in  such 
a  state  of  mind,  and  for  giving  his  servant  a  word  in  season  to 
my  seeking  distressed  soul.'  " 

Mr  Balmer  was  careful,  while  not  neglecting  his  ministerial 
duties  among  his  people,  to  give  himself  to  reading.  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  the  books  he  had  read,  marked  by 
himself  from  month  to  month,  commencing  in  1808,  and 
continued  to  1843.  While  it  comprises  a  good  deal  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  it  shows  that  he  was  espe 
cially  given  to  that  kind  of  reading  which  might  furnish  him 
more  richly  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  that  lie  did  not 
neglect  to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and 
was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  lan 
guages.  The  list  contains  on  an  average  about  twenty 
volumes  in  the  half  year.  Some,  perhaps,  may  read  more, 
but  few,  we  believe,  to  better  purpose.  It  was  his  habit  to 
have  always  some  book  in  the  course  of  reading,  not  for  cur 
sory  perusal,  as  a  source  of  relaxation,  but  as  a  subject  of 
study,  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of  its  contents  ; 
and  it  was  a  very  common  question  with  him  to  his  friends 
and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  introductory  often  to  much 
pleasant  discussion,  and  comparing  of  notes  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  of  authors,  "  What  book  are  you  reading  just  now  ?  " 

The  subject  of  terms  of  communion  early  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  Mr  Balmer's  attention,  and  he  readily,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  mind, 
embraced  the  views  so  powerfully  advocated  by  the  man 
whom  he  admired  as  the  greatest  of  living  writers,  Robert 
Hall,  then  of  Leicester.  A  review  by  him  of  the  work  of 
that  eloquent  author,  on  Terms  of  Communion,  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Repository  for  May  1817,  and  was  continued 
in  the  number  of  that  Magazine  for  November  of  the  same 
year.  In  that  review,  Mr  Balmer,  though  using  language  of 
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the  highest  eulogy  in  speaking  of  Mr  Hall,  characterizing  him 
"  as  one  than  whom  there  never  probably  has  appeared  in 
the  Christian  church  any  individual,  the  powers  of  whose 
mind  were  more  admirably  balanced,  or  who  has  possessed 
a  happier  and  more  harmonious  combination  of  all  the  ele 
ments  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  orator,"  yet 
shows  that  he  was  not  blind  to  certain  minor  defects  in  his 
style,  and  flaws  in  his  argument.  But,  happily  separating 
them  from  their  peculiar  application  to  the  question  as 
between  Anti-paedo  Baptists,  whether  they  could  admit  to 
the  Lord's  table  those  whom  they  regarded  as  unbaptized, 
Mr.  Balmer  powerfully  enforces  the  general  principles  of  his 
author,  and  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  own  authorship, 
as  we  know  lie  closed  it  with,  recommending  to  the  churches 

*  O 

mutual  forbearance  and  love.  He  intended  to  give  another 
paper  on  this  subject,  and  to  consider  the  objections  to  which 
Mr  Hall's  theory  is  liable.  But  this  never  appeared.  He 
felt,  on  reflection,  that  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member 
was  not  ripe  for  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  such  discussions. 
"With  his  sentiments,  however,  it  may  easily  be  understood 
how  deep  an  interest  ho  took  in  the  movement  towards  union 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  Church,  with 
which  his  own  parents  had  been  severally  connected.  He 
hailed  it  not  only  as  the  healing  of  a  most  unwarrantable 
breach  ;  but  as  the  precursor,  he  hoped,  of  some  more  ex 
tended  union  between  Presbyterian,  if  not  Protestant, 
churches  throughout  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
careful  to  exonerate  himself  on  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
that  union,  by  getting  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  United 
Synod  his  disapprobation  of  those  particulars  in  the  formula 
to  which  he  had  objected  on  taking  license.*  Mr  Balmer 
happened  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Associate  Synod  at  its  last 
meeting  as  a  separate  body  from  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  in  September  1820,  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation,  as  the  senior  minister  pre- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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sent,  when  a  new  moderator  was  chosen,  of  those  who  had 
not  occupied  it  before.  He  had  thus  the  honour  of  presid 
ing  when  the  union  of  these  two  bodies  was  consummated, 
and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  he  performed  his 
part  with  much  dignity  and  propriety. 

Mr  Balmer  was  called  to  London  to  supply  Dr  Waugh'e 
pulpit  on  two  occasions,  the  first  in  1819,  and  the  second  in 
]  823.  Both  times,  on  his  way  home,  he  spent  a  few  days  at 
Leicester,  having  obtained  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr 
Hall,  and  consequently  enjoyed  several  interviews  with  that 
distinguished  individual,  heard  him  preach,  and  preached  for 
him.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Hall,  at  the  request  of  several 
friends,  Mr  Balmer  committed  to  writing  his  recollections  of 
his  conversations  with  him,  which  his  extraordinarily  retentive 
memory,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  his  having  often 
repeated  them  to  his  brethren,  enabled  him  to  do  with  con 
siderable  fulness  as  well  as  accuracy.  Some  extracts  from 
his  notes  of  these  conversations  were  given  by  Dr  Gregory 
in  the  memoir  of  his  friend,  but  they  were  only  partially 
used  in  that  publication.  Others  not  less  interesting  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  this  memoir.  * 

For  many  years  about  this  period,  what  was  called  a 
Minister's  Society  was  maintained  in  the  east  of  Berwick 
shire.  Its  members  were  the  ministers  of  the  various  Pres 
byterian  denominations  in  Berwick  and  its  neighbourhood. 
They  met  in  each  other's  houses  in  rotation,  engaged  in 
praise  and  prayer ;  one  of  them  then  read  an  essay,  which 
was  freely  commented  on  ;  a  question  proposed  at  a  previous 
meeting,  sometimes  of  a  doctrinal  character,  sometimes  re 
lating  to  Christian  experience,  was  afterwards  discussed.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  members  dined  together.  This 
was  just  the  society  in  which  Mr  Balmer  would  be  disposed 
to  take  delight,  and  of  which  he  was  calculated  to  be  the  life 
and  the  ornament.  It  is  recollected  that  the  question  which 
lias  of  late  so  painfully  agitated  the  United  Secession  Synod, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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in  regard  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  was  on  two 
different  occasions  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the  meet 
ings  of  this  society.  Mr  Balmer  spoke  of  it  hesitatingly, 
showed  that  there  were  difficulties  on  both  sides,  and  ap 
peared  not  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind.  The  society 
referred  to,  was  broken  up  by  the  unhappy  Apocrypha 
controversy  in  1827 — a  controversy  which,  if  it  issued  in 
good,  by  checking  corrupt  or  careless  administration  of  a 
great  public  trust,  gave  rise,  while  it  was  carried  on,  to  too 
much  contempt  and  wrath,  so  that  they  who  had  taken 
sweet  counsel  with  each  other  could  no  longer  walk  toge 
ther.  Mr  Balmer,  while  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  was  desirous  to  continue  his 
support  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  after  it 
had  given,  as  he  conceived,  sufficient  pledges  that  it  would 
abandon  a  practice,  which,  though  it  may  be  easy  to  show 
how  it  crept  in,  no  one,  after  attention  was  directed  to  it, 
sought  to  defend.  In  taking  this  course,  however,  he  met 
with  his  share  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  from  some 
of  the  more  violent  partizans  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society's  proceedings.  His  sensitive  nature  felt  this  keenly, 
for  he  had  acted  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  it  grieved 
him  not  a  little  to  be  thought,  by  any  of  those  whom  he  had 
called  friends  and  brethren,  capable,  for  party  ends,  of  var 
nishing  over  what  he  knew  to  be  a  bad  cause.  Years  after, 
we  find  him  referring  to  what  passed  on  that  occasion  with 
somewhat  embittered  feelings.  Speaking  of  an  anony 
mous  pamphlet  on  the  voluntary  question,  which  had 
called  forth  a  reply,  he  says,  "  '  Haud  ignarus  mali.' — After 
what  occurred  here  in  the  accursed  Apocrypha  controversy, 
I  ought  not  to  be  altogether  unqualified  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  anonymous  and  irresponsible 
calumniators.  It  must,  however,  have  been  singularly  gra 
tifying  to  our  excellent  friend  to  have  had  such  honourable 
associates,  and,  still  more,  to  meet  with  defenders  so  able 
and  zealous."  The  Apocrypha  controversy  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  other  societies  in  Berwick,  particularly  one  in 
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which  the   ministers  and   congregations   in    Berwick   were 
united  for  general  religious  purposes,  and  which  Mr  Balmer 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  about   the  year 
1821.     This,  however,  was  taken  up  by  his  own  congrega 
tion,  and  is  still  continued. 

In  the  year  1 826,  Mr  Balmer  entered  into  the  marriage 
relation  with  Miss  Jane  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander 
Scott  of  Aberdeen,*  one  of  a  family  distinguished  for  talents 
and  accomplishments,  with  the  members  of  which  he  had 
been  intimate  from  the  time  that  he  was  a  probationer. 
By  this  union,  which  was  truly  one  of  mutual  affection 
and  esteem,  his  comfort  and  usefulness  were  greatly  in 
creased.  Mrs  Balmer  became,  indeed,  "  an  help  meet  for 
him,"  not  only  relieving  him  from  household  cares,  and 
watching  over  his  health,  but  devoting  much  of  her  time  to 
the  reading  to  him  of  such  books  as  he  desired  to  make  him 
self  acquainted  with — a  weakness  of  sight,  of  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  sensible,  now  rendering  it  desirable  that 
he  should  not  use  too  much  freedom  in  that  way  with  his 
own  eyes.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  had 
some  of  his  other  relations  around  him  ;  his  sister,  who 
before  kept  house  for  him,  having  been  married  in  the 
town  to  a  respectable  member  of  his  congregation,  and  his 
mother  having  come  to  reside  with  her  son  James,t  who  had 
obtained  a  situation  of  trust  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick. 
We  may  mark  this,  then,  as  a  very  happy  period  of  his  life, 
spent  in  the  bosom  of  affectionate  friends,  in  the  prosecution 
of  duties  which  he  loved,  at  the  head  of  an  attached  and 
flourishing  congregation,  esteemed  by  all  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  Mrs  Balmer,  senior,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
having  reached  a  good  old  age,  and  seen  the  son  of  many 
prayers  raised  to  a  station  of  usefulness  and  honour,  departed 
this  life  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 


*  Her  brother,  John  Scott,  author  of  Visits  to  Paris,  &c.,  became  well 
known  to  the  literary  world, 
t  Her  other  son,  Walter,  had  some  time  before  emigrated  to  America. 
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gospel,   "  having  had  her  death-bed   softened  by  his  filial 
attentions  and  pious  ministrations." 

The  voluntary  controversy,  or  the  question  concerning 
the  expediency  and  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments  of  reli 
gion,  though  the  subject  had  before,  from  time  to  time, 
been  treated  of  as  matter  of  speculation,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  fairly  opened  by  Dr  Marshall's  famous  sermon, 
preached  on  the  9th  April  1829,  before  the  Glasgow  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  connexion  with  the  United 
Secession  Church.  The  strife,  once  awakened,  soon  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Societies 
were  formed  in  support  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the 
press  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  this  really 
great  question.  Mr  Balmer  was  slow  to  take  part  in  the 
conflict.  lie  had  cherished  in  his  heart,  as  friends  and 
brethren  in  Christ,  many  members  and  ministers  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church.  He  was  never,  perhaps,  altogether  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  with  some  of  the  arrangements  of  dissenting 
societies.  He  felt  that  the  popular  voice,  which  in  them  is 
so  powerful,  was  sometimes  fickle  and  unreasonable.  And 
he  lamented  the  hardships  to  which  many  of  their  ministers 
were  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  liberal  spirit, 
or  of  the  means  of  exercising  it,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom 
they  were  dependent  for  support.  He  was  the  man  who, 
from  his  thoughtful  and  sensitive  disposition,  would  have 
been  most  ready  to  shrink  from  contention  on  any  terms  but 
those  of  sacrificing  a  good  conscience.  Yet  on  applying  his 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  honestly  seeking  to  know  his  Lord's 
will,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
was  led,  that  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power, 
to.  set  up  and  support  religious  institutions  by  legislative 
enactments,  is  unscriptural  and  unwarrantable.  In  a  letter, 
of  date  May  1831,  he  says,  "  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
Mr  Marshall  is  soon  to  publish  again  on  Ecclesiastical  Esta 
blishments.  A  considerable  part  of  his  publication  will  be 
occupied,  I  suppose,  in  replying  to  the  '  Defence,'  &c.,  and  I 
hear  that  he  treats  his  adversary  with  no  little  severity. 
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The  person  who  wrote  the  review  in  the  Theological  does 
not  intend  to  intermeddle  farther  in  the  controversy."* 
Again,  in  November  1832,  he  says,  "  Are  the  brethren  in 
your  quarter  ripe  for  a  voluntary  church  association  ?  My 
sentiments  on  the  question  are  becoming  more  and  more 
decided  ;  but  I  have  some  lingering  doubts  of.the  expediency 
of  these  hostile  proceedings."  Mr  Balmer  afterwards  spoke 
at  a  voluntary  meeting  at  Jedburgh,  at  which  James 
Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers,  presided.  His  speech  at  that  meet 
ing  was  a  calm  and  well-reasoned  illustration  of  the  text  in 
2  Corinthians  x.  4,  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,"  &c.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  their  mildest  form,  are 
chargeable  with  having  recourse  to  carnal  weapons.  The 
speeches  at  the  Jedburgh  meeting  were  afterwards  given  to 
the  press ;  but  as  Mr  Balmer,  with  his  characteristic  diffi 
dence  as  to  the  merit  of  his  own  productions,  withheld  his 
notes,  but  a  very  meagre  report  of  his  could  be  given.  He 
made  no  other  public  appearance,  we  believe,  in  this  contro 
versy,  and  no  voluntary  association  was  formed  in  Berwick. 
In  reference  to  Mr  Balmer's  connexions  with  public  insti 
tutions,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  Temperance  Societies 
began  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  that  their  members 
should  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  engage  to 
use  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors  only  in  moderation,  he 
encouraged  the  formation  of  one  in  Berwick,  and  became  a 
member  of  it.  But  when  these  societies  merged  in  others, 
pledging  their  members  to  total  abstinence  from  all  drinks 
which  have  a  tendency  to  intoxicate,  whether  fermented  or 
distilled,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  go  along  with 
them  ;  yet  neither  did  he  entirely  disapprove  of  them,  or 
discourage  others  from  joining  them.  We  have  heard  the 
saying  ascribed  to  him,  though  we  are  not  certain  of  our 
authority  now, — "  That  such  total  abstinence  was  lawful  for 
all,  expedient  for  many,  obligatory  on  none."  He  would  not 

*  This  was  a  review  of  Dr  Marshall's  Sermon  by  Dr  Baliuer,  which 
appeared  iu  the  Theological  Magazine  for  June  1829. 
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mean  to  assert  that  the  expediency  itself  did  not  constitute 
obligation  when  it  was  made  clear ;  but  only,  that  the  mo 
derate  use  of  drinks  which,  if  taken  to  excess,  would  intoxi 
cate,  was  not  to  be  condemned  as  a  thing  in  its  own  nature 
sinful. 

On  the  death  of  Dr  Dick,  who  for  thirteen  years  had, 
"  with  equal  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  church, 
been  professor  of  theology,  chosen  first  by  the  Associate 
Synod,  and  continued  in  office  by  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  simply  filling  up  his 
place,  three  professors  should  be  appointed,  without  super 
seding  the  chair  then  occupied  by  Dr  Mitchell  (professor  of 
biblical  literature),  one  of  systematic,  one  of  pastoral,  and 
one  of  exegetical  theology.  Mr  Balmer  having  been  nomi 
nated  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology,  along 
with  others  held  in  reputation  for  talents  and  acquirements 
fitting  them  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Synod.  His  election 
took  place  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  in  April  1834-.  By  an 
arrangement  subsequently  entered  into  by  the  Synod,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr  Duncan,  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology,  should  take  that  of  Pastoral  Theo 
logy,  and  that  Mr  Balmer  should  be  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology.  It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  office ;  and  he  undertook  it 
at  first  indeed,  only  on  the  understanding  that  if,  on  trial,  he 
should  find  himself  unequal  to  its  duties,  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  resign.  Besides  the  unfeigned  modesty  which  led 
him  to  regard  himself  as  comparatively  deficient  in  the  requi 
site  qualifications,  and  often  to  express  his  wonder,  as  his 
friends  have  heard  him  do,  that  he  should  have  been  chosen 
in  preference  to  another  who  was  put  on  the  list  of  candidates 
along  with  him,  the  weakness  of  which  he  complained  in 
his  eyesight,  and  indeed  that  of  his  general  health,  led  him  to 
fear  that  the  additional  labour  imposed  on  him  by  such  an 
office,  might  be  too  heavy  for  him.  His  fears  in  this  respect 
proved  happily  unfounded.  The  change  of  residence,  and 
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variety  of  occupation  during  the  two  months  of  the  session  of 
the  hall,  which  the  business  of  his  professorship  rendered 
necessary,  proved  rather  conducive  to  his  health,  and  enliven 
ing  to  his  spirits;  and  the  first  difficulties  of  preparation 
being  got  over,  he  found  his  employment  among  the  students 
interesting  and  pleasing  in  no  common  degree.  In  a  letter 
received  from  him,  of  date  November  25,  1834,  he  says  : — 

"  My  labours  in  Glasgow  were,  on  the  whole,  very  agreeable 
to  myself,  and  I  hope  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  others.  Of 
the  students  who  were  under  my  charge,  almost  all  seemed  well 
disposed,  pious,  and  willing  to  receive  any  information  I  had  to 
communicate.  A  few  were  rather  below  mediocrity  in  talents 
and  attainments  ;  the  greater  proportion  respectable  ;  and  two 
or  three  decidedly  superior.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  cha 
racter  of  the  class  holds  out  a  most  auspicious  prospect  for  our 
denomination.  I  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  my  affection,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  was  rewarded  by  a  large  portion  of  gratitude 
and  confidence  on  their  part.  You  will  readily  suppose,  that 
the  propriety  of  continuing  my  labours  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  and  anxious  deliberation.  My  eyes,  though  not  materially 
worse,  were  certainly  farther  weakened  by  my  exertions,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  injured  if  my  application  had  at  all 
corresponded  either  to  my  own  wishes,  or  to  the  demands  of 
duty.  Since  my  return,  I  have  allotted  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  rest  and  recreation.  The  effect  is,  that  my  eyes  are  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  pain,  but  they  have  not  gained  much  in  point 
of  strength.  Unless  they  are  a  great  deal  better  by  the  month 
of  April  (if  I  shall  see  that  time),  the  path  of  duty  will  be  per 
fectly  plain,  and  I  shall  adhere  peremptorily  and  inflexibly  to 
my  resignation.  I  may  probably  adhere  to  it  even  if  my  sight 
should  materially  improve ;  for  it  is  painful  to  me  to  keep  a 
situation  for  which  others,  as  I  well  know,  possess  superior 
qualifications.  You  will  probably  have  heard  that  the  hall  is  to 
be  in  Edinburgh  next  session,  and  that  Dr  Brown  has  consented 
to  teach  one  year  more.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  after  a  farther 
trial,  he  will  accept  the  office  permanently,  as  I  know  none 
better  qualified  for  his  department.  I  forgot  to  say,  in  its 
proper  place,  that  I  lectured  and  examined  in  Glasgow,  at  great 
length,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  purposely  omitted 
any  particular  discussion  of  the  extent  of  it.  I  did  not  think 
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myself  at  liberty  to  suggest  doubts,  in  opposition  to  expressions 
in  our  standards,  or  to  opinions  generally  received  among  us.  I 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  telling  my  pupils  that  it  would 
exceedingly  perplex  and  paralyse  their  future  ministrations,  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  either  the 
universal  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  the  sincerity  of 
the  universal  offer  made  in  the  gospel.''  * 

By  the  month  of  April  1835,  Mr  Balmer  found  his  eyesight 
so  much  improved,  that  he  was  induced  to  continue  in  the 
chair  for  another  session,  and  ultimately  to  accept  the  office 
of  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  as  one  to  be  held  per 
manently.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  its  duties, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  course,  and  of  what  he  was 
among  his  pupils,  and  in  their  estimation,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  in  the  following  letter,  with  which  the  writer 
lias  been  favoured  from  one  of  them  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  Wth  December  1844. 

"  REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — I  shall  now,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  endeavour  to  give  you  some  slight  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  late  revered  and  lamented  Professor  of  Syste 
matic  Theology  conducted  his  class.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot  but 
feel  somewhat  painfully  that  a  body  of  separate  and  isolated 
details  and  reminiscences,  such  as  I  am  to  furnish,  must  greatly 
fail  to  convey  a  lively  idea  of  the  character  of  our  late  Professor, 
as  a  whole,  to  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  it, 
and  especially  that  the  memory  of  each  fellow-student  will  miss 
much  in  such  a  representation  that  exists  in  his  own  bright  and 
cherished  image  of  our  universally  venerated  and  beloved  teacher. 
This,  however,  is  the  lot  of  all  high  and  peculiar  excellence,  and 
it  must  not  interfere  with  proper  attempts  at  description. 

"  It  is  not,  I  presume,  necessary  to  say  more  of  the  nature  of 
his  course,  than  that  it  consisted  of  Five  Parts — one  preliminary, 
on  the  Christian  Evidences ;  one  supplementary,  on  Christian 
Morals ;  the  other  three  consisting  respectively — of  Topics  in 
Revelation  preparatory  to  the  Scheme  of  Redemption — of  the 
Work  of  the  Redeemer — and  of  the  Blessings  of  Redemption. 
Those  subjects  were  gone  over  in  a  series  of  lectures,  extending 
over  the  last  three  years  of  the  student's  course.  Each  session 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  C. 
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occupied  eight  weeks,  and  the  number  of  weekly  lectures, 
each  of  an  hour's  length,  was  five,  so  that  the  total  number 
delivered  in  a  full  course  was,  after  every  abatement  for  inter 
ruption  and  irregularity,  somewhere  below  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Another  hour  daily  was  somewhat  irregularly  divided 
between  examinations,  or  rather  oral  lectures,  and  hearing  of  the 
discourses  of  between  forty  and  fifty  students,  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  their  progress  ;  to  which  was  sometimes  added  an 
occasional  voluntary  essay.  On  Saturday  the  class  met  for  only 
one  hou^  in  conjunction  with  the  junior  section  of  the  Hall, 
when  the  exercises  were  entirely  devotional,  or  varied  by  the 
reading  of  a  comment  on  some  practical  portion  of  Scripture,  or 
topic  of  experimental  religion.  An  occasional  address  to  the 
Student's  Missionary  Society,  and  the  presiding  in  rotation  with 
the  other  professors  at  its  annual  meeting,  made  up  the  whole  of 
the  public  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  But 
though  this  was  the  sum  of  the  work  done,  it  was  done  in  a 
somewhat  different  order  ;  and  it  may  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
variety  and  judicious  arrangement  of  each  day's  labours,  to  give 
a  programme  of  the  daily  business  of  the  class.  It  met  at  ten 
A.M.,  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  students  in  rotation  (the  Pro 
fessor  officiating  only  at  the  first  and  last  meeting  of  every  week) ; 
and  was  then  engaged  for  about  half  an  hour  in  hearing  a  dis 
course  from  one  of  the  students,  prescribed  the  foregoing  session, 
which  the  Professor,  after  inviting  the  remarks  of  the  class  upon 
it,  criticised  shortly  himself  ;  he  then  read  about  the  half  of  a 
lecture,  and,  after  prayer,  the  class  was  dismissed  for  a  short 
time.  On  resuming  with  prayer,  the  Professor  finished  the 
lecture  which  he  had  begun,  and  then  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  hour  in  examining  the  class  upon  former  lectures,  or  giving 
oral  explanations  of  subjects  not  embraced  in  his  written  course, 
or  hearing  discourses  and  voluntary  essays,  with  the  subsequent 
criticism.  This  meeting,  like  every  other,  was  closed  with 
prayer.  By  this  apportioning  of  time,  mental  effort  was  light 
ened  as  much  as  possible,  and  additional  interest  imparted  to 
each  successive  duty.  In  all  matters  of  routine,  the  Professor 
was  assisted  by  a  censor,  chosen  by  the  class  at  the  commence 
ment  of  each  session.  In  every  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the 
punctuality  of  Dr  Balmer  was  exemplary ;  and  without  any 
severity  of  discipline,  he  easily  secured  it  by  the  force  of  his 
example,  and  a  few  gentle  advices,  in  others, 
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"  It  may  now  be  proper  to  pass  from  these  mere  details,  and 
report  what  was  characteristic  of  Dr  Balmer  in  the  various 
functions  of  the  professorial  office,  above  alluded  to.  The  most 
important  part  of  his  duty  was  certainly  the  delivery  of  written 
lectures  ;  and  these  were,  I  believe,  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  instructions,  however  comparatively 
easy  and  entertaining  his  oral  instructions  were.  With  respect 
to  the  matter  of  these  lectures,  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  all  privileged  to  hear  them,  when  I  say,  that  each  student 
listened  to  them  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  going  as  far 
as  any  mere  human  instructions  could  do  to  form  the  character 
of  his  habits  of  thinking,  and  his  systematic  views  in  divinity. 
This  prevailing  admiration  of,  and  acquiescence  in  his  doctrinal 
system  appears  to  have  been  founded  not  so  much  on  his  general 
vigour  of  mind  and  theological  research,  or  even  on  the  beautiful 
candour  and  judgment  of  the  polemical  parts  of  his  lectures, 
which  were  far  more  persuasive  than  the  most  zealous  dogma 
tism,  as  on  his  supreme  reverence  for  Scripture,  his  singular 
skill  in  convincingly  developing  doctrines  from  it,  and  his 
happy  art  of  leaving  the  obscure  and  the  remote  in  the  darkness  in 
which  Scripture  has  left  it,  and  of  placing  every  thing,  whether 
mysterious  or  plain,  in  its  proper  light,  by  arranging  it  round 
one  great  central  theme — the  divine  display  of  redeeming  love 
in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Mediator.  The  simplicity,  clear 
ness,  and  harmony  thus  attained  were  in  a  manner  self-evidenc 
ing  ;  and  such  a  system,  besides  its  radical  merit  of  accordance 
with  Scripture,  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  just  reflection  of 
Christian  experience,  and  the  best  basis  for  the  practical  preach 
ing  of  the  gospel.  His  class,  as  was  natural,  in  their  anxiety  to 
hear  the  full  development  of  his  systematic  views,  preferred 
those  lectures  which  carried  it  forward,  either  in  the  way  of 
luminous  deduction  of  the  heads  of  an  article  of  faith  from  Scrip 
ture,  or  of  historical  outline  and  polemical  review  of  contrary 
opinions  (of  both  of  which  methods  many  examples  could  be 
referred  to,  both  in  their  distinctness  and  in  their  union)  ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  occasionally  felt  that  a  third  class  of  lectures, 
approaching  more  in  fulness  of  illustration  and  practical  reflec 
tion  to  the  style  of  sermons,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  and 
beauty  of  their  composition,  somewhat  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  more  strictly  didactic  portion  of  the  course.  There  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  repeatedly  heard  among  those  who  did 
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not  know  Dr  Balmer's  lectures  at  first  hand,  and  which  as 
equally  injurious  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  general  feelings  of 
his  own  students,  I  cannot  refrain  from  correcting.  It  has  been 
reported  that  his  lectures  wanted  decision  and  energy  of  convic 
tion  ;  and  that,  in  the  excess  of  his  charity,  he  often  made  such 
liberal  concessions  to  hostile  systems,  that  his  students  lost  the 
force  of  his  individual  opinion,  and  felt  the  want  of  clear  and 
definite  guidance.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  The  defi- 
niteness  of  his  views  in  every  controversy  was  most  apparent ; 
and  while  there  was,  without  doubt,  a  difference  between  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  contended  for  the  essentials  of  faith, 
and  points  of  more  doubtful  disputation,  the  clearness  of  his  own 
positions  was  not  altered  thereby  ;  and  no  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  his  manner  could  mistake  his  candid  statement 
of  opposing  doctrines,  and  his  occasional  rejection  of  a  wrong 
refutation  of  them,  for  indecision  of  thinking,  or  latitudinarian 
sympathy  with  error.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
was  chiefly  from  the  felt  independence  and  manliness  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  his  right,  both  by  endowment  and  acquirement, 
to  assume  the  same  dogmatic  tone  with  many  others,  that  the 
singular  modesty  and  candour  of  his  nature  were  brought  into 
such  strong  relief,  and  exerted  so  captivating  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  his  students  as  lovers  of  truth.  How  great  the 
whole  influence  of  these  lectures  was,  resting,  as  it  did,  on  such 
intrinsic  qualities  of  thought  set  forth  in  all  the  attractions  of 
a  pure,  vigorous,  and  chastely  ornate  diction,  and  aided  by  the 
deep  sanctity  of  their  author,  and  the  paternal  dignity  and  affec 
tion  of  his  manner,  is  not  necessary  to  be  told.  It  is  known  in 
the  church  generally,  and  attested  by  the  daily  experience  of  the 
ministers  and  students  on  whom  it  was  exerted.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  hours  spent  in  hearing  those  prelections,  or  the  singu 
larly  impressive  manner  of  him  by  whom  they  were  delivered  ? 
The  simplicity  of  the  recluse  student  exalted  into  the  heavenliness 
of  mature  saintship — the  dignified  composure  mixed  with  kindly 
interest — the  look  of  unworldly  purity  and  abstract  intelligence, 
that  more  than  redeemed  the  peculiar  and  unpromising  features 
— the  venerable  hoary  head,  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  rise  up 
and  honour — all  strongly  fixed  the  eye  ;  and  then  came  the  full 
stream  of  a  never  to  be  forgotten  voice,  monotonous  only  in 
simple  and  unimportant  sentences,  but  varied  in  striking  cadence 
through  all  the  members  of  an  exquisitely  balanced  period,  and 
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now  kindling  into  animation  and  emphasis  in  the  glow  of  argu 
ment,  now  sinking  into  thrilling  solemnity  and  tenderness  with 
the  falls  of  devout  emotion  ;  while  all  the  while  no  play  of  look, 
or  fervour  of  tone,  or  strange  sympathetic  gesture,  could  disturb 
your  idea  of  the  reigning  self-possession  and  lofty  moral  dignity 
of  the  speaker.  Never  had  lecturer  a  more  attentive  audience. 
The  eagerness  of  note-taking  alone  broke  the  general  silence.  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  case  where  any  admonition  to  greater 
attention  was  found  necessary.  Applause  was  almost  never 
attempted  to  be  indicated  ;  and  was  very  quietly  and  decisively 
suppressed. 

"  In  his  oral  examinations,  Dr  Balmer  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  frequent,  almost  daily,  exercises  of  this  kind 
were  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  interest,  and  always 
afforded  much  instruction,  which  was  not  the  less  valuable  for 
the  attractive  and  often  entertaining  way  in  which  it  was  fur 
nished.  As  these  examinations  formed  a  very  important  part  of 
Dr  Balmer's  plan  of  tuition,  and  as  their  nature  cannot  be 
learned,  like  that  of  his  lectures,  from  any  written  record,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  say  a  little  more  respecting  the  substance  of  them 
than  was  called  for  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
very  least  part  of  his  plan,  to  ascertain,  by  minute  catechetical 
repetition  of  his  own  lectures,  whether  these  had  been  thoroughly 
apprehended  ;  for  he  probably  considered,  that  a  mere  hasty  and 
infrequent  oral  examination  upon  one  point  was  a  very  imper 
fect  test  of  a  student's  knowledge,  and  a  very  uncertain  stimulus 
of  his  diligence  ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
those  who  went  thoroughly  along  with  him  (who  could  not  be 
reasonably  presumed  less  than  the  majority  of  the  class),  than 
to  weary  them  by  reiterations  intended  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Hence,  his  examination  was,  in  reality,  a  more  easy  and  discur 
sive  kind  of  lecturing,  by  which  intentional  gaps  in  his  written 
prelections  were  filled  up,  a  rapid  outline  sometimes  more  fully 
sketched,  and  also,  though  more  rarely,  a  very  important  topic- 
dwelt  upon  in  some  new  aspect.  His  questions  were  chiefly 
intended  to  change  the  subject,  or  help  forward  its  development 
in  a  more  lively  way,  according  to  his  own  preconceived  plan  ; 
and  in  this  latter  exercise,  which  was  his  favourite  one,  he 
showed  great  and  often  amusing  skill  in  Socratically  leading 
his  catechumens  to  unexpected  results,  or  entangling  them  in 
difficulties,  which  he  either  unravelled  in  his  own  luminous 
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way,  or  presented  in  their  irreducible  mystery  with  some  cha 
racteristic  remark  on  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
wisdom  of  humility  and  faith.  His  text-book  for  examinations 
was  Dick's  Lectures  ;  but  he  did  not  refer  to  it  more  frequently 
than  to  his  own  lectures,  and  though  his  recommendations  of  it 
were  repeated  and  earnest,  his  reference  to  it  was  chiefly  to  sup 
ply  omissions  in  his  own  Course,  or  to  call  attention  to  deviations 
from  it  in  subordinate  doctrine  and  arrangement.  Such  was  the 
main  texture  of  these  oral  lectures  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  mingling  threads  and  colours  by  which  it  was 
enriched  and  adorned.  Striking  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
varied  quotation  from  an  overflowing  memory,  familiar  criticism 
of  systems,  copious  references  to  books,  with  sententious  charac 
ters  of  their  authors,  interesting  personal  anecdote,  and  allusion 
to  parties  and  movements  in  the  Christian  church,  greatly 
enlivened  at  every  turn  what  of  itself  was  a  very  inviting  and 
profitable  employment,  and  gave  the  lecturer  many  opportu 
nities  of  bringing  forth  all  the  stores  of  his  thoroughly  digested 
learning,  and  sagacious  and  candid  observation.  He  was  much 
interested  in  discovering  the  extent  of  his  students'  reading,  and 
often  asked  if  they  had  perused  certain  works,  and  briefly  ques 
tioned  them  respecting  their  leading  ideas,  so  far  as  they  bore  on 
the  matter  in  hand.  He  did  not,  however,  encourage  display  in 
this  ;  a  feature  which  characterized  his  whole  system  of  dealing 
with  his  pupils.  It  was  in  these  oral  lectures  that  he  sought  to 
form  and  regulate  the  speculative  habits  of  his  students,  as  his 
criticisms  on  their  discourses  were  more  devoted  to  the  guidance 
of  them  in  the  art  of  teaching  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  the 
other  accomplishments  of  pastoral  theology.  He  inculcated 
sobriety  in  speculation  both  by  example  and  precept  ;  he  urged 
the  habit  of  looking  at  systems  in  their  affinities  rather  than  in 
their  discrepancies  ;  he  recommended  the  reduction  of  evangelical 
truth  to  a  few  great  principles,  rather  than  the  expansion  of  it 
into  a  multitude  of  scholastic  distinctions  ;  arid  he  cautioned  espe 
cially  against  the  ambiguity  of  language  as  a  fertile  source  of  mis 
conception,  error,  and  fancied  difference  in  every  department  of 
systematic  theology.  The  practical  tempers  which  he  insisted 
most  upon  were  such  as  grew  out  of  or  harmonized  with  these 
habits  of  thought  ;  supreme  reverence  for  Scripture — practical 
faitli  in  the  transforming  doctrines  of  ato'hement  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  blood  and  spirit  of  Christ — humility,  candour,  and 
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universal  charity  to  those  who  were  of  the  household  of  faith. 
Nothing  can  more  finely  express  the  sum  of  his  advices  on  this 
latter  point  than  the  following  words,  which  were  uttered  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy  to  his  class  when  parting  with 
them  for  the  last  time,  and  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
last  words  he  ever  addressed  to  them  : — '  That  members  and 
office-bearers  of  the  church,  may  hold  the  truth,  and  speak  the 
truth  :  but  hold  the  truth  and  speak  the  truth  in  love.' 

"  In  his  criticisms  of  discourses,  the  same  sound  judgment  and 
refined  taste  were  apparent  which  marked  his  own  style.  He 
evidently  looked  on  this  as  a  duty  of  great  moment  in  its  bear 
ings  on  the  ministerial  usefulness  of  his  students,  and  discharged 
it  with  great  fidelity  and  plainness  of  speech.  His  look  of 
abstracted  attention  during  the  delivery  of  discourses  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  he  seemed  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  all 
kinds  of  thinking  and  composition  with  equal  ease,  so  as  to  criticise 
with  precision  and  minuteness.  It  was  a  striking  evidence  at 
once  of  his  faithfulness  and  fairness,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
retentive  memory,  he  frequently  took  notes  of  ideas  and  expres 
sions  on  which  he  intended  to  animadvert.  He  is  believed  to 
have  registered  his  impressions  of  these  appearances  of  his 
students  in  a  private  roll,  and  is  known,  on  the  best  evidence,  to 
have  had  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  attainments  and  character  of 
all  who  ever  studied  under  him.  His  criticism  was  upon  the 
whole  lenient  ;  and  he  was  never  severe  except  to  more  than 
ordinary  inaccuracy  of  style,  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  or  inept- 
ness  of  reasoning,  while  even  these  found  some  redeeming  word, 
unless  combined  with  conceit  or  affectation.  His  expressions  of 
praise  were  always  temperate  and  guarded,  but  cordial  and 
encouraging.  The  amount  of  his  opinion  was  gathered  rather 
from  the  whole  of  his  statements,  than  from  any  brief  compend 
of  terse  and  discriminating  sentences  ;  but  as  all  that  he  said  had 
weight,  and  bore  upon  the  value  of  the  discourse  in  some  rela 
tion  or  other,  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
precise  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  it.  He  often  broke 
away  into  a  short  discussion  of  the  topic  preached  upon,  espe 
cially  if  he  thought  it  inaccurately  or  insufficiently  handled. 
He  had  no  rigidly  uniform  standard  of  division  and  illustration, 
and  would  not  infrequently  commend  one  method  while  sug 
gesting  another.  He  loved  simplicity  and  evangelic  unction 
most  of  all,  while  he  had  no  dislike  to  richness  and  elevation  of 
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style,  if  it  were  maintained  with  good  taste,  and  he  often 
recommended  a  cautious  use  of  figures  as  the  general  rule.  He 
had  little  relish  for  refined  distinction  or  elaborate  reasoning  in 
the  pulpit,  more  especially  when  they  chanced  to  be  employed 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our  faith  with  na 
tural  reason,  or  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  on  every  system 
of  particular  salvation  attend  the  generality  of  the  atonement 
and  call  of  the  gospel.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  general  feeling  in  his 
class,  that  a  discourse,  which  erred  by  excess  of  abstractness, 
had  less  chance  of  a  tolerant  reception  than  one  marked  by  pro 
fusion  or  faultiness  of  ornament  ;  and  to  this  difference  Dr 
Balmer  was  probably  led  by  the  consideration,  that  a  common 
audience  would  be  more  edified  and  less  repelled  by  the  one 
than  by  the  other.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  the  learned  and 
profound  divine  thus  judging  from  the  level  of  unlettered  chris- 
tians  ;  and  nothing  could  exert  a  happier  influence  on  the  mind 
beset,  even  in  sermon-writing,  with  many  temptations  to 
scholastic  habits,  than  this  constant  reference  of  the  whole  work 
of  the  ministry  to  the  practical  ends  of  conversion  and  edifica 
tion,  and  this  solemn  reiteration  of  the  lesson,  that  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  the  student  are  no  peculiar  form  of  the  '  common 
salvation,'  but  ought  to  be  communicable  in  their  great  elements 
to  the  whole  '  body  of  Christ.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  he  encouraged  his  students  to  friendly  criticism  of  each 
other's  discourses  ;  and  seemed  disappointed  when  this  concession 
was  not  made  use  of.  In  compliance  with  his  desire,  the  privi 
lege  was  frequently  improved  ;  and  his  example  may  serve  with 
that  of  his  surviving  colleagues  to  perpetuate  this  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  ancient,  usage  of  the  Secession  Divinity  Hall. 

"  In  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  class  (which,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  did  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  week),  he 
showed  peculiar  simplicity  and  assurance  of  faith,  and  solemnity, 
tenderness,  and  heavenliness  of  affection.  In  no  part  of  his 
public  duty  was  the  fine  union  between  the  virtues  of  the  pro 
fessor  and  the  graces  of  the  '  man  of  God'  so  apparent.  The 
charm  of  sanctity  which  hallowed  all  his  official  accomplish 
ments  and  acts,  was  here  traced  to  its  source  in  the  deep  devout- 
ness  of  his  character.  His  affectionate  interest  in  his  class  was 
never  so  strikingly  manifested  as  in  the  earnestness  and  pathos 
with  which  he  implored  on  their  behalf  all  the  blessings  of 
Christian  salvation  and  ministerial  endowment,  and  the  fatherly 
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solicitude  with  which  he  deprecated  one  by  one  the  sins  and 
evils  which  '  most  easily  beset  them.'  The  language  of  these 
prayers  was,  indeed,  '  fitly  chosen.'  Sometimes  it  almost 
appeared  as  if  it  were  premeditated  ;  a  supposition,  however, 
which,  considering  the  propriety  and  refinement  of  his  spoken 
style,  and  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  devotional  language 
of  Scripture  was  probably  unfounded.  He  almost  never  criticised 
the  language  of  prayer  in  his  students ;  and  certainly,  though 
this  was  no  doubt  far  from  his  thoughts,  his  own  example  was 
better  than  any  directory. 

"  In  his  general  intercourse  with  his  students,  there  was  the 
same  striking  simplicity  and  kindness  which  distinguished  him 
in  the  professor's  chair.  He  was  at  pains  to  put  himself  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  all,  by  inviting  them,  at  the  opening  of  each 
session,  to  bring  their  difficulties  of  whatever  kind  to  him,  when 
he  was  always  ready  with  his  counsel  and  help.  He  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  inviting  his  whole  class,  once,  at  least,  in  the  course 
of  each  session,  in  small  parties  to  his  residence  ;  and  seemed 
never  happier  than  when  in  their  society.  The  slight  reserve, 
arising  not  from  pride,  but  from  self-diffidence,  which  marked 
his  demeanour  on  other  occasions  was  then  completely  dissi 
pated  ;  and  without  losing  that  calmness  and  dignity  which 
were  so  peculiar  to  him,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  cheerful  and 
unconstrained  flow  of  conversation,  calling  up  reminiscences  of 
his  college  and  hall  life,  speaking  without  any  scrupulous  deli 
cacy  of  living  men  and  opinions,  answering  all  manner  of  eager 
inquiries  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  displaying  somewhat 
of  a  mild  and  simple  humour,  which  but  rarely  broke  out  amid 
the  graver  duties  of  his  public  office. 

"  In  closing  these  hasty  remembrances  of  one  whose  memory 
can  never  fade  from  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  he  was  in  equal 
measure  revered  and  loved,  it  is  a  very  near  and  obvious  reflec 
tion  which  should  not  be  repelled  :  How  great  the  responsibility 
implied  in  having  studied  for  the  ministry  under  so  wise  and 
holy  a  man  !  If  we  who  have  fully  'known  his  doctrine,  manner  of 
life,  purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, patience,'  could  suppose 
him  present  with  us  in  each  serious  crisis  of  our  future  life,  and, 
though  dead,  yet  to  speak,  how  solemnly  and  affectingly  might 
he  take  up  the  inspired  words,  '  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ  ;  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers  ;  wherefore, 
I  beseech  you,  be  ye  followers  of  me.'  '  Continue  thou  in  the 
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things  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of 
whom  thou  hast  learned  them.'  '  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith  and  love  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  '  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto 
thee  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  us.'  " 

Mr  Balmer's  congregation  were  gratified,  we  doubt  not,  to 
see  the  honour  done  to  their  minister,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  on  his  being  appointed  Professor,  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  services  during  eight 
weeks  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  at  large.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  cares  of  his  new  charge 
did  not  diminish  the  interest  he  took  in  their  spiritual  wel 
fare.  He  was  much  concerned  that,  during  his  absence,  they 
should  be  provided  with  acceptable  supply ;  and  when  the 
Hall  sat  in  Edinburgh,  generally  came  out  on  one  Sabbath 
during  the  session  himself  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  to  attend 
to  congregational  arrangements ;  and  in  letters  to  members 
of  his  session  and  others,  he  speaks  of  counting  the  days  till 
he  could  return  to  his  beloved  flock.  His  elevation  to  the 
chair  produced  in  him  only  an  increase  of  that  Christian 
humility  and  meekness  by  which  he  had  all  along  been  dis 
tinguished.  He  felt  that  his  responsibilities  were  increased, 
and  was  more  than  ever  careful  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  work  of  his  Lord. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1840,  the  University  of  !St 
Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity.  This  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  just  tribute 
to  his  character  and  attainments,  and  a  liberal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Senatus  of  that  university,  as  it  recognised 
the  high  standing  of  one  who  belonged  to  a  dissenting 
church,  and  was  one  which  they  passed,  not  in  conse 
quence  of  any  private  solicitation  or  influence,  but  on 
public  grounds  alone.  In  the  year  1843,  Dr  Balmer  at 
tended  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  large  nueting 
held  in  Edinburgh,  in  commemoration  of  the  Bicentary  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  speech  delivered  by  him 
on  that  occasion,  though  unpremeditated,  was  on  a  subject 
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of  which  his  mind  and  heart  had  long  been  full, — the  prin 
ciples  of  Christian  union.  It  excited  great  attention,  and 
was  warmly  applauded  by  the  audience,  while  it  drew  forth 
responsive  sentiments  and  merited  eulogy  from  their  dis 
tinguished  chairman,  Dr  Chalmers.  It  was  this  speech  that 
suggested  to  a  liberal  friend  of  union,*  who  was  present,  the 
idea  of  doing  something  by  which  it  might  be  promoted,  and 
ultimately  led,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  he  offered 
for  their  production,  to  the  publication  of  the  Essays  on 
Christian  Union  by  Ministers  of  different  denominations,  of 
which  Dr  Balmer's  forms  the  second. 

It  only  remains  now,  before  we  come  to  the  closing  scene 
of  Dr  Balmer's  life,  that  we  notice  the  part  he  took  in  the 
controversy  which  has  for  some  years  agitated  the  Secession 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  and 
other  questions  connected  with  this.  It  is  not  for  us  here 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy ;  and  even,  in 
giving  any  account  of  its  progress,  we  feel  that  we  must 
tread  lightly :  for  we  tread  on  the  ashes  of  a  yet,  we  fear, 
unextinguished  fire.  But  it  is  due  to  Dr  Balmer,  to  state 
faithfully  what  were  his  views  and  actings,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them.  It  may  be  gathered,  from  what 
has  been  before  said,  that  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
redemption  were  not  those  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  giv 
ing  an  unreserved  assent  to  the  formula  when  he  took  license. 
"We  are  aware,  however,  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry, 
he  became  perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
died  only  for  the  elect,  with  the  unrestricted  offer  of  salvation, 
on  the  ground  of  his  death,  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel.  We 
find  him  adverting  to  his  perplexity  on  this  subject  in  his 
conversations  with  Robert  Hall ;  and  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  regarded  the  representation  of  that  eminent 
man  as  encumbered  with  considerable  difficulties.  However, 
as  he  weighed  the  subject,  the  scriptural  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  leading  principles  began  to  appear,  to  use  his  own 

*  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park. 
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words,  "  if  not  entirely  conclusive,  yet  exceedingly  strong." 
The  writer  of  this  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with 
him  on  this  subject,  previous  to,  and  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  his  being  made  Professor.  Having  replied,  with  some 
exceptions  and  remarks,  to  a  long  and  interesting  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  views  in  which  he  was  then  disposed 
to  rest,  he  says,  in  return,  in  a  letter  received  towards  the 
close  of  1834:— 

"  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that,  on  this  question,  there  is  a  closer 
approximation  in  our  sentiments,  almost  indeed  a  perfect  agree 
ment.  You  allow  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all, 
but  you  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  any  sense,  it  was  intended  for  all. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  term  intended,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  atonement  was 
intended  for  all,  and  that  this  sense  may  be  defined  with  tolerable 
exactness.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  truth  admitting  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  Almighty  wishes  the  salvation  of  all.  But  if  so,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  must  have  been  intended  for  all  ;  for  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  that  sacrifice  that  the  universal  invitation  of  the 
gospel  is  founded,  and  without  the  sacrifice  the  invitation  could 
never  have  been  made.  And  why,  then,  are  not  all  saved  ?  Why, 
I  might  ask  in  return,  did  Adam  fall,  when  God  wished  him  to 
stand  ?  &c.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  atonement  was  accepted 
only  for  a  limited  number.  I  suspect  that  in  the  term  accepted 
there  is  an  ambiguity  similar  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  word 
intended,  when  used  in  reference  to  this  subject.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  it  was  accepted 
for  all ;  but  that  those  only  will  be  saved  by  it,  who  by  faitli 
accept  it  for  themselves." 

Whatever  was  peculiar  in  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Balim-r 
on  this  subject,  he  did  not  bring  it  forward  so  as  to  unsettle 
the  minds  either  of  the  students  under  his  care,  or  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  in  regard  to  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  church.  While  satisfied  that  he  could  hold 
his  own  views,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atone 
ment,  consistently  with  that  profession  of  adherence  to  the 
Standards  which  he  had  made,  they  were  chiefly  valuable  to 
him,  as  setting  his  mind  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  universality 

VOL.  I.  C 
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of  the  gospel  offer ;  and  enabling  him,  without  being  ham 
pered  in  anywise  by  a  tacit  reference  to  the  fact,  that  some 
whom  he  was  inviting  to  the  gospel  feast  might  be  of  those 
for  whom  Christ  had  not  died,  and  for  whom,  consequently, 
no  provision  was  made,  to  press  on  all  the  acceptance  of  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  What  he  was  concerned  for  was, 
that  the  students  should  repel  all  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
.sufficiency  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  gospel  offer,  as  tending  to  paralyse  their  future  ministra 
tions.* 

If  the  Secession  Church  came  to  be  agitated  by  certain 
novel  speculations  and  startling  modes  of  expression  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement,  man's  ability  of  himself 
to  believe,  &c.,  the  root  of  the  evil  was  certainly  not  in  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Dr  Balmer's  views  on  the  specific  topics, 
used  by  some  young  preachers  no  longer  connected  with  the 
United  Secession  Church  with  the  design  of  producing  re 
ligious  excitement,  were  scarcely  known  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends.  Perhaps  he  first  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  some,  when,  in  June  1841,  the  cases  of  Mr 
Morison  of  Kilmarnock,  and  of  Mr  Walker  of  Comrie,  were 
brought  before  the  Synod.  He  then  felt  himself  called  on  to 
declare  his  sentiments  respecting  the  various  subjects  that  had 
come  under  discussion,  and  said,  speaking  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  Mr  Walker  : — 

"  That  dissenting  from  statements  expressed  by  some  brethren 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  and  aware  that  a  wish  existed  in 
certain  quarters  that  he  should  utter  his  mind,  he  would  con 
sider  it  pusillanimous,  nay,  dishonest,  were  he  not  to  do  so,  and 
to  do  it  frankly  and  without  reserve.  His  opinions  might  pos 
sibly  be  unpalatable  to  some  individuals  ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  important 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  as  a  teacher  of  their  students,  unless  he 
had  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  and  unless  he  had  also 
the  entire  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Synod.  It  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  declare  his  senti 
ments.  With  regard  to  election,  the  first  topic  in  the  present 

*  See  Statement  of  Opinions,  pp.  3.9,  40. 
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cause,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr  Walker  was  right  in 
his  arrangement  of  the  divine  decrees  ;  but  if  he  was  possessed 
of  common  sense,  he  would  rarely  introduce  such  topics  into  the 
pulpit,  as  they  would  serve  to  confound  and  perplex,  rather  than 
instruct  and  profit  his  hearers.  Now,  no  allegation  had  been 
advanced  against  Mr  Walker's  prudence  ;  it  had  been  expressly 
admitted  that  he  did  not  make  these  questions  themes  of  public 
discussion  ;  and  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  this,  he  (Dr  Balmer) 
would  readily  exercise  forbearance  with  him.  To  Mr  Walker, 
and  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  speculate  or  dogmatize  on  these 
abstruse  questions,  he  would  respectfully  address  the  salutary 
advice  of  our  great  poet, — 

'  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  liigh,  to  knosv 
What  passes  there:  be  lowly — wise." 

Dr  Balmer  stated  next  his  sentiments  respecting  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  :  the  nature  of  depravity,  which 
he  distinguished  into  incipient  and  mature :  infant  salvation, 
&c.,  adding,  that  while  he  thought  Mr  Walker's  language  on 
some  of  these  topics  not  the  most  accurate,  he  acquitted  him  of 
any  material  error.  Proceeding  next  to  what  was  called  the 
grand  question,  he  stated,  at  considerable  length,  that  he  believed 
the  atonement  to  be  in  one  view  universal,  to  have  removed  all 
legal  obstacles  to  the  salvation  of  all,  and  to  have  laid  a  founda 
tion  for  the  universal  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  '  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,'  not  only  for  all  sorts  of  men,  but 
for  all  men  ;  and  hence  the  obligation  to  pray  for  all.  He  held, 
at  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  election.  From  this  doctrine, 
it  seemed  to  him  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that,  in  his 
sufferings  and  sacrifice,  the  Saviour  must  have  had  a  special  re 
gard  to  a  limited  number  of  the  human  race  ;  and  he  regretted 
that  their  brethren  who  pleaded  for  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  did  not  bring  forward,  with  sufficient  prominence, 
this  speciality,  as  they  thus  excited  against  their  views  a  pre 
judice  which  it  were  desirable  to  prevent  or  remove.  On  the 
whole,  then,  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  ablest  of  the  modern  defenders  of  Calvin 
ism  : — '  From  these  things,'  said  that  great  man,  '  it  will  in 
evitably  follow,  that  however  Christ,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said 
to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  chiistians,  yea,  the  whole 
world,  by  his  death  ;  yet  there  must  be  something  particular  in 
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the  design  of  his  death,  with  respect  to   such  as  he  intended 
should  be  saved  thereby.'" 

The  rest  of  Dr  Balmer's  speech  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  a  powerful  pleading  for  forbearance  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  which,  we  doubt  not,  had  its  effect  at  the  time.  From 
a  letter  received  from  Dr  Balmer  in  January  1842,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  some  farther  view  of  his  sentiments  at  the 
time  on  some  of  the  topics,  which  were  the  frequent  subjects 
of  discussion  in  our  correspondence  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,"  he  says,  "  I 
subscribe  cordially  to  all  your  statements.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
universal,  because  it  has  removed  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  sal 
vation  of  all,  an  effect  which  nothing  could  have  accomplished 
but  an  atonement  or  satisfaction.  It  may  be  said,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  elect,  and  to  secure  in 
fallibly  their  salvation.  The  question,  then,  so  triumphantly 
asked  by  some,  Does  not  the  atonement  remove  both  internal 
and  external  obstacles  ?  is  manifestly  ambiguous,  and  may  be 
answered,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  In  itself  the 
atonement  is  neither  pardon  nor  sanctification.  The  former  is 
the  work  (act)  of  the  Father,  the  latter  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
but  the  death  of  the  Son  opens  the  way  for  both  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  will  certainly  be  followed  by  both  in  the  case 
of  the  elect. 

"  On  the  subject  of  faith,  about  which  you  seem  somewhat 
puzzled,  I  do  not  feel  much  perplexity.  I  do  not  agree  with  M. 

in  denning  it,  '  seeing  a  thing  to  be  true,'  nor  with  our  good 

friend in  defining  it  mere  belief.    To  my  people,  and  to  the 

students,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  define  it  as  such  a  belief  of 
the  gospel  as  is  productive  of  a  corresponding  influence  on  the 
feelings  and  conduct.  Faith  in  Christ,  then,  is  such  a  belief  of 
the  testimony  of  God  concerning  him  as  induces  personal  reliance 
on  him  for  salvation.  This  definition  harmonises  with  Heb. 
xi.  1, — '  Faith  is  that  which  substantiates  things  hoped  for,'  &c., 
and  with  those  expressions  which  represent  it  as  coming  to  the 
Saviour,  trusting  in  him,  &c.  By  adopting  this  definition,  we 
give  our  people  a  plain  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  whether 
they  possess  saving  faith.  And  thus,  too,  we  avoid  the  necessity 
of  deciding  the  metaphysical  or  verbal  question,  relative  to  ihe 
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connexion  between  the  convictions  of  the  intellect,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  determinations  of  the  will  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  on  the  other, — a  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  banished  from  religion  to  the  misty  and  contentious  region  of 
metaphysics.  The  fact  is,  that  the  term  faith,  like  many  others, 
is  used  in  two  senses,  both  in  scripture  and  common  language. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  a  vague  and  speculative  conviction  ;  some 
times  such  a  vivid  and  powerful  belief  as  controls  the  affections 
and  conduct.  It  is  not  an  uninteresting,  or  uninstructive  inquiry, 
to  analyze  the  difference  between  the  two  :  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  any  practical  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  latter, 
not  the  former,  constitutes  Christian  and  saving  faith. 

"  Your  next  topic  is  the  divine  decrees,  and  here,  too,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  concur  with  all  your  remarks.  In  the  examina 
tions,  it  is  my  practice  to  give  the  students  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  best  books  I  have  read  on  all  the  subjects  which  come 
under  our  review.  It  was  in  this  way  I  was  led  to  mention 
Payne's  lectures  ;  but  you  must  have  been  misinformed  if  you 
heard  that  I  recommended  him  in  unqualified,  or  even  in  very 
strong  terms.  So  far  from  it,  I  devoted  an  entire  lecture  to 
refute  his  denial  that  reprobation  implies  a  positive  decree,  and 
his  illustrations  drawn  from  a  person  taking  a  book  from  a  nuil- 
titude  of  others  on  the  same  shelf,  &c.  His  hypothesis  is,  I  think, 
inconsistent,  first,  with  the  divine  omniscience ;  secondly,  with 
the  language  of  scripture.  '  Whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,'  is 
an  expression  no  more  descriptive  of  a  mere  negative  than  '  he 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.'  Thirdly,  it  is  in 
consistent  with  fact ;  for  so  far  from  disregarding  the  non-elect 
(as  the  man  does  the  volumes  he  allows  to  remain  in  their  place), 
God  uses  many  means  for  their  salvation.  He  sent  his  Son  to 
open  a  way  for  their  pardon  by  his  death  on  the  cross ;  he  gives 
them  his  word  ;  presses  salvation  on  their  acceptance  ;  strives 
with  them  by  his  Spirit ;  exercises  forbearance  with  them,  year 
after  year  ;  and  abandons  them  at  last,  only  because  it  would 
not  comport  with  his  majesty,  or  consist  with  his  wisdom,  to  do 
all  that  omnipotence  could  do  for  their  conversion.  This  is  the 
divine  procedure  in  time,  this  procedure  God  must  have  resolved 
to  follow  from  eternity.  But  this  procedure  seems  to  me 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  that  reprobation  is  a 
pure  negative.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  our  old  divines  in  think 
ing,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  '  velle  non  impedire,' 
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and  the  '  non  velle  impedire  ;'  and  the  former  I  conceive  to 
express  the  truth  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  respecting 
sinful  actions.  Had  my  limits  permitted,  I  would  have  troubled 
you  with  some  farther  animadversions  on  Payne's  theory  of  the 
divine  decrees,  and  on  the  subject  generally  :  but  I  must  forbear. 
I  never  read  Hinton  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit  till  last  autumn. 
1  am  reading  just  now  another  book  of  Hinton's, — '  The  Harmony 
of  Divine  Truth  and  Human  Reason.'  Like  the  other,  it  contains 
much  speculation  that  is  original  and  valuable  ;  but  much  too, 
like  it,  that  seems  to  me  very  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that 
is  exceedingly  objectionable.  May  I  recommend  to  you  two 
books  which  I  have  read  lately  with  much  interest,  '  Polhill  on 
the  Divine  Will,'  &c.,  and  '  Truman  on  Natural  and  Moral 
Impotency.'  I  rather  think  that  peace  and  confidence  are 
returning  to  our  church  ;  but  I  have  little  that  is  new  in  the 
shape  of  ecclesiastical  intelligence.  I  have  heard  through  several 
channels  that  our  good  friend  at  Kirkintilloch  is  to  publish  soon 
on  the  atonement,  and  what  is  more,  that  he  is  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  peace-maker.  I  hare  been  revising  my  essay  this 
winter ;  but  whether  I  will  ever  publish  it,  I  know  not." 

The  essay  referred  to  in  the  close  of  the  above  letter,  he  had 
entitled,  "  Conciliatory  Remarks  on  the  Question  concerning 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement."  Its  main  object  was  to  show 
how  little  real  discrepancy  there  was  in  the  views  of  those 
who,  holding  the  doctrine  of  eternal  and  personal  election,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  be  a  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  might  yet  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  said  that  he  died  in  any  sense  for  all 
men,  and  not  for  the  elect  only.  This  essay,  which  he  had 
repeatedly  and  carefully  revised,  it  was  intended,  at  first,  to 
give  to  the  press  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  But  though 
it  enters  into  the  question  more  at  large,  the  substance  of  its 
remarks  and  reasonings  have  appeared  in  his  preface  to  the 
extract  from  Polhill,  published  in  1842,  and  in  his  Statements 
on  certain  doctrinal  points  delivered  before  the  Synod.  And 
it  was  deemed  improper  to  do  anything  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  prolong  a  controversy  which,  it  was  hoped,  had 
been  amicably  terminated. 
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It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1842  that  a  bookseller, 
belonging  to  Dr  Balmer's  congregation,  having  formed  the 
design  of  reprinting  that  portion  of  Polhill's  treatise  on  the 
divine  will  which  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement, 
applied  to  him  to  introduce  the  essay  with  a  few  prefatory 
remarks.  Dr  Balmer,  in  his  statement  before  the  Synod  in 
1843,  mentions  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  com 
ply  with  this  request.  Though  he  could  not  express  an 
unqualified  acquiescence  in  the  views  of  Polhill,  he  thoxight 
them  substantially  correct.  And  the  opportunity  seemed  to 
be  afforded  him  by  writing  the  preface  desired,  of  bringing 
his  own  views  in  the  least  dogmatical  and  offensive  form 
before  the  church.  That  preface,  however,  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  held,  in  their  strictest  sense,  the 
articles  in  the  Confession,  which  speak  of  redemption  as  pur 
chased  only  for  the  elect.  They  were  specially  alarmed  by 
those  passages  in  it  which  vindicate  the  propriety  of  speaking 
of  Christ's  death  as  an  universal  atonement ;  and  at  the  same 
time  recommend  caution  in  the  use  of  an  expression,  liable  as 
yet  to  be  misunderstood,  in  the  prospect  of  a  time  not  distant, 
when  its  employment  would  give  no  offence.  They  thought, 
probably,  that  this  intimated  that  there  was  a  leaven  at  work, 
which  the  writer  wished  to  spread  without  observation,  until 
it  had  leavened  the  whole  church.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  May  1 843,  the  brethren  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Dr 
Balmer's  views  sought  a  conference  with  him,  that  they  might 
hear  any  explanations  he  chose  to  give.  To  this  he  refers  in 
a  letter  written  on  his  return  from  that  meeting,  from  which 
we  give  a  brief  extract : — 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  Synod 
news.  Things  are  not  altogether  in  a  satisfactory  state.  While 
in  one  quarter  there  is  not  a  little  extravagance  and  imprudence, 
in  another  there  is  a  sad  want  of  forbearance,  and  of  a  right 
understanding  of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  conference  to  which 
you  refer  took  place,  but  was  not  a  very  formidable  affair.  The 
conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
'  universal  atonement.'  And  the  issue  was,  that  the  dissatisfied 
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brethren  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given 
them  ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  relinquished  their  inten 
tion  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Synod." 

The  matter,  however,  was  not  to  rest  here.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Associate  Synod,  held  in  October  1843,  and  ap 
pointed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  cause  coming 
before  it,  two  overtures  were  transmitted  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock, — the  one  proposing  that  the  Synod 
should  enter  at  an  early  day  into  a  free  and  confidential  con 
versation  regarding  the  differences  that  divided  the  body,  and 
that  the  two  senior  Professors  be  requested  to  be  present,  and 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  the  other,  that  the 
Synod  should  examine  an  essay  on  the  extent  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  by  Edward  Polhill,  lately  republished,  with  a  recom 
mendatory  preface  by  Dr  Balmer,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sentiments  contained  in  said  essay  and  preface  be  in  accord 
ance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God,  as  exhibited  in 
the  standards  of  our  church.  It  was  judged  expedient  by  the 
Synod  to  take  up  first  the  first  of  these  overtures,  as  being 
the  more  comprehensive.  There  was  but  one  opinion,  we 
believe,  in  the  Synod  as  to  the  perfect  candour  and  explicit- 
ness  with  which  Dr  Balmer,  on  the  opportunity  thus  given 
him,  unfolded  his  views,  and  the  admirable  spirit  of  Christian 
meekness  and  gentleness  with  which  he  did  so,  while  his 
speech,  continued  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  for  its  lucid 
statements  on  the  questions  to  which  it  referred,  for  cogency 
of  argument,  and  copious  illustration,  and  happy  scriptural 
allusions,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  his  mind.  The  impression  produced  at  the  time  appeared 
to  be  altogether  gratifying.  "  They  who  before  stood  aloof 
became  now  kinsmen  and  kind."  Many  were  convinced  that 
the  suspicions  they  had  entertained  of  their  Professors  as 
having  been  teachers  of  error,  were  unfounded.  While  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  had  all  along  retained  their  confidence 
in  Dr  Balmer,  lie  rose  to  a  still  higher  place  of  veneration  and 
affectionate  regard.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  in  the 
Synod  at  that  time  was  a  finding, 
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"  That  on  explanation,  supposed  diversities  of  sentiment  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared,  and  that  scriptural  harmony  prevailed 
among  the  brethren.  That  in  particular,  on  the  two  aspects  of 
the  atonement,  there  was  entire  harmony, — namely,  that  in 
making  the  atonement  the  Saviour  had  especial  covenant  relations 
to  the  elect,  had  a  special  love  to  them,  and  infallibly  secured 
their  everlasting  salvation  ;  and  that  his  obedience  unto  the  death 
afforded  such  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  as  that  on  the 
ground  of  it,  in  consistency  with  his  character  and  law,  the  door 
of  mercy  is  opened  unto  all  men,  and  a  free  and  full  salvation  is 
presented  for  their  acceptance."* 

At   the  same  time  it   was   agreed,    that  the  use  of  the 

fj  * 

expressions, — universal  atonement,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
limited  atonement,  on  the  other,  on  account  of  their  liable- 
ness  to  be  misapprehended,  should  be  avoided.  With  this 
declaration,  Dr  Balmer  was  cordially  satisfied,  and  returned 
to  his  pastoral  labours  in  the  hope  that  peace  and  confidence 
were  restored  to  the  church,  and  that,  free  from  harrassing 
anxieties,  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  those  things  by 
which  the  edification  of  his  people,  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  general  interests  of  Christianity  might  be 
advanced.  But  "  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain."  A 
representation  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  findings  of  the  Synod, 
by  an  aged  member  not  present  at  its  meeting  in  October, 
was  transmitted  by  the  presbytery  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  came  before  the  Synod  when  it  met,  May  1844.  Dur 
ing  the  interval  between  these  two  meetings,  also  the  State 
ments  of  the  two  professors  having  been  published,  were 
made  the  subject  of  comments  by  Dr  Marshall,  in  an 
appendix  to  a  work  of  his,  entitled,  "  The  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  Redemption  Vindicated,"  to  which,  as  conveying  imputa 
tions  against  them,  the  professors  deemed  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Synod.  The  whole  cause  was  in  conse 
quence  thrown  open  again.  Throughout  the  discussions 
which  followed,  Dr  Balmer  manifested  the  same  command 
of  temper,  the  same  anxiety  to  meet  with  the  fullest  and 

*  Minutes  of  the  Uuitcd  Associate  Synod,  October  1U43,  p.  '24. 
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most  candid  explanations,  every  inquiry,  and  to  remove 
every  misapprehension  in  regard  to  his  views,  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  And  whatever  might  be  the  judgment 
formed  by  any  as  to  their  being  in  accordance  with  scripture 
or  otherwise,  consistent  or  not  with  the  standards  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  there  could  be  no  differ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  transparent  honesty,  and  calm  and 
Christian  bearing  of  the  man.  "  His  dove-like  spirit,  and 
tranquil  demeanour,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  spectator,  "  in 
circumstances  fitted  to  agitate  the  mind  and  ruffle  the  temper, 
drew  forth  the  admiration  and  love  of  every  unprejudiced,  and 
I  doubt  not  of  many  a  prejudiced,  mind."  The  result,  in  re 
gard  to  the  representation  given  in-  against  former  findings, 
was,  that  the  Synod  granted  as  much  of  the  prayer  of  the  peti 
tioner  as  respects  the  entering  of  his  dissent  from  the  decision 
complained  of,  but  saw  no  reason  for  disturbing  that  decision. 
"  Inasmuch,  however,"  it  was  added,  "  as  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  meaning  of  the  decision  has  been  misapprehended, 
the  Synod  think  it  proper  to  declare  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  an  alteration  of  the  standards  of  our  church,  but  rather 
as  a  declaration  of  the  existence  of  harmony  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  divine  truth  which  these  standards  contain."* 

A  committee,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
statements  in  the  appendix  to  Dr  Marshall's  publication,  and 
also  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  pamphlet  pub 
lished  by  the  senior  professors  referred  to  by  Dr  Marshall 
as  having  induced  him  to  write  and  publish  the  appendix  in 
question,  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  committee,  after  different  meetings,  found  that  Dr 
Marshall  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  two  senior  professors, 
or  any  other  of  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  concluding  pages  of 
his  book,  taught  what  they  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  or  that 
they  taught  what  they  did  not  believe  to  be  in  consistency  with 
the  standards  of  the  church  ;  and  farther,  that  he  (Dr  Marshall) 
spontaneously  intimated  his  purpose  to  suppress  the  appendix 
altogether  :  whereupon  the  two  senior  professors  expressed  their 

*  Minutes  of  Synod,  May  1844,  p.  33. 
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satisfaction  with  the  statement  of  Dr  Marshall,  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  ascribing  moral  blame  to  them,  and  took  the  oppor 
tunity  to  add,  that,  in  their  own  apprehension,  no  language  ever 
used  by  them  countenanced  any  Pelagian  error  ;  and,  in  parti 
cular,  that  the  expressions  '  opening  the  door  of  mercy  to  all,'— 
'  removing  legal  and  external  barriers  to  salvation,' — and  '  the 
atonement  having  a  general  as  well  as  a  special  reference,'  are  not 
understood  by  them  to  mean  '  that  the  atonement,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  precedes  election,  or  that  it  opens  for  all  a  way  of  salvation, 
without  securing  the  salvation  of  any,  and  that  then  sovereign 
love  comes  in  to  complete  the  arrangement,  by  ordaining  the  elect 
to  life.'  In  these  declarations  of  Dr  Marshall,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  two  professors  on  the  other,  the  committee  cordially 
acquiesced,  as  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  matters  remitted 
to  them.  This  report  the  Synod  adopted,  and  thanks  were 
given  to  the  committee  for  their  diligence  in  this  business,  which 
they  had  brought  to  so  happy  an  issue."* 

Would  we  could  say  that  these  unhappy  controversies 
here  terminated  !  But  here  closed  Dr  Banner's  part  in  them, 
and  he  returned  home  to  finish,  shortly  after,  his  earthly 
course  ;  and  to  enter  that  world  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
jarring  opinions,  where  every  doubt  is  cleared  away,  and  all 
mysteries  made  plain ;  where,  according  to  the  hope  which 
he  often  dwelt  upon  with  fond  anticipation,  he  who  here 
"  knew  only  in  part,  knows  even  as  he  is  known."  To  the 
account  given  by  Dr  Brown  of  his  last  days,  we  have  nothing 
to  add,  and  in  it  nothing  to  correct.  It  has  been  read,  we  doubt 
not  already,  by  most  of  those  who  may  peruse  this  Memoir, 
witli  deep  interest ;  and  none  of  them  will  regret  to  see  it 
here  repeated. 

"  With  the  exception  of  what  appeared  to  be  only  a  common 
cold,  he  arrived  at  home  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  set  about 
his  usual  labours.  '  He  must  be  about  his'  Master's  '  business.' 
Besides  his  ordinary  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  he  had  composed 
with  great  care  about  the  half  of  the  inaugural  discourse  which 
it  had  been  announced  he  should  deliver  at  the  approaching 
opening  of  the  theological  seminary  for  the  session.  The  last 

*  Minutes  of  Synod,  May  18-14,  p.  41. 
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sermon  which  he  preached  in  his  own  pulpit,  was  from  Heb.  ii. 
18,  '  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is 
able  also  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.'  This  was  on  the 
9th  of  June.  On  the  16th,  which  was  the  last  day  he  was  in 
the  pulpit,  he  officiated  in  the  forenoon  in  his  own  place  of  wor 
ship.  It  was  remarked  by  more  than  one  that  the  morning 
prayer  was  singularly  elevated  and  impressive.  He  lectured  in 
ordinary  course  from  Rom.  xv.,  and  he  closed  his  ministry  among 
his  people  by  illustrating  the  apostle's  prayer,  '  Now  the  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  On  the 
afternoon,  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  a  respected  brother  of  the 
Relief  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Coll,  to  show  his  cordial  appro 
bation  of  the  proposed  union  of  the  Relief  and  United  Secession 
Churches,  and  preached  from  Heb.  vi.  11,  '  The  full  assurance 
of  hope.' 

"  The  indisposition  still,  however,  hung  about  him,  though 
not  materially  interrupting  either  his  public  labours  or  private 
studies,  and  rather  wearing  the  appearance  of  leaving  him,  till 
Thursday,  June  20th,  when  he  returned  from  pastoral  visitation 
cold  and  shivering.  In  his  own  estimation,  it  was  merely  his 
complaint  assuming  more  distinctly  the  form  of  influenza.  On 
Friday,  he  was  able,  with  an  effort,  to  correct  the  last  proof  sheet 
of  his  Essay  '  on  the  Scriptural  Basis  of  Union  among  Christians,' 
which  is  just  about  to  leave  the  press,  in  company  with  a  set  of 
Essays  by  men  of  kindred  minds,  of  various  religious  denomina 
tions.*  It  was  the  last  of  his  mental  efforts, — a  most  suitable 
and  characteristic  close.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  fol 
lowing  Lord's  day,  that  he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  intention 
of  performing  his  ordinary  public  duties  on  that  day.  He  rose 
that  morning  early,  as  usual,  but  having  given  up  all  idea  of 
preaching,  returned  about  ten  o'clock  to  that  bed  from  which 
he  never  again  rose. 

"  In  describing  the  last  interesting  scene  of  his  life,  I  avail  my 
self  of  communications  furnished  by  his  nearest  relative,  and  by 
a  very  dear  and  valued  friend.  There  was  great  composure  and 
even  cheerfulness  about  his  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  very 
close  of  his  illness.  He  retained  the  complete  exercise  of  his 

*  The  Reverend  Drs  Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  Andrew  Symington,  Stru- 
thers,  Candlish,  King,  and  Mr  J.  A.  James  of  Birmingham. 
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faculties  to  the  last.  Both  intellect  and  affection  were  in  full 
vigour;  and  nothing  but  the  rapidly  increasing  weakness  and 
breathlessness,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  excitement,  pre 
vented  him  from  talking  much.  He  was  anxious  to  see  all  his 
friends, — did  see  a  good  number,  and,  had  not  his  medical  atten 
dants  prohibited  it,  would  have  seen  many  more.  Indeed,  had 
he  been  permitted,  he  would  have  had  every  member  of  his 
congregation,  in  reference  to  whom  he  felt  as  a  father  to  his 
children,  admitted  to  his  bed-side  on  that  Sabbath  which  was 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  that  he  might  take  them  by  the  hand  as 
a  token  of  his  parting  affection  for  them. 

"  From  his  native  sensitiveness,  his  extreme  sensibility  both 
of  kindness  and  unkindness,  some  of  Dr  Balmer's  friends  were 
disposed  to  think,  that  had  not  his  temper  been  under  the  re 
straint  of  good  sense,  kind  feeling,  and  Christian  principle,  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  irritable  ;  and  though  all  his  intimate 
friends  knew  well  the  remarkable  affectionateness  of  his  nature, 
'  the  deep  and  not  dry  well'  which  was  ever  ready,  on  fitting 
occasions,  to  pour  forth  its  refreshing  waters  into  the  heart  of 
his  suffering  friend,  yet  his  usual  manner  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
national  reserve  in  tha  manifestation  of  the  deeper  affections, 
except  to  their  immediate  objects,  and  even  to  them,  only  when 
occasion  calls  for  it.  If  in  any  part  of  his  character  he  was  liable 
to  misapprehension,  it  was  here.  In  his  last  illness,  nothing  was 
more  striking  and  beautiful  than  the  entire  freedom  from  irrita 
tion  and  fretfulness,  in  a  complaint  peculiarly  fitted  to  excite 
these  feelings,  a  marked  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  demeanour 
and  expression,  and  a  suffering  of  the  spontaneous  affections  of 
the  heart  to  find  their  natural,  and  so  far  as  possible,  their  full 
utterance.  His  kind  consideration  for  his  nearest  relative,  and 
other  surrounding  friends,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  expression, 
amid  his  own  severest  sufferings,  was  most  touching,  and  all  but 
overwhelming. 

"  His  bodily  sufferings,  arising  from  some  deep  seated  internal 
disease,  probably  of  considerable  standing,  but  roused  into  acti 
vity,  it  is  feared,  by  the  mental  anxiety  to  which  he  had  been 
for  some  time  exposed,  were,  especially  for  the  three  or  four  last 
days  of  his  life  (and  they  went  on  increasing  till  the  last)  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  '  He  was  called  on  to  endure  a  great  fight  of 
affliction,'  and  it  was  '  through  great  tribulation'  that  '  he  en 
tered  into  his  rest.'  The  constant  moan,  interrupted  only  by 
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the  occasional  shriek  of  intense  pain,  the  restlessness,  the  labori 
ous  breathing,  the  writhings  and  tossing  of  the  agonized  body, 
made  his  bedside  a  place  of  no  common  suffering,  even  to  his 
affectionate  attendants.  Yet  he  remained  calm,  self-possessed, 
and  even  cheerful.  No  trace  of  impatience,  perturbation,  or 
melancholy,  appeared  during  the  whole  course  of  his  illness. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  Dr  Balmer  had  not  been  dis 
ciplined  in  the  school  of  bodily  distress.  His  last  was  also  his 
first  serious  illness  ;  for,  as  he  himself  observed,  he  had  never 
known  before  what  suffering  in  his  own  person  was.  It  was  a 
striking  proof  what  'seasonable  aid'  the  compassionate  High 
Priest  communicates  to  his  suffering  brethren,  and  how  faithful 
is  He  who  hath  said,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.' 

"  To  a  much  esteemed  brother  in  the  ministry,*  he,  on  Wed 
nesday  the  26th,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  part 
which  he  had  been  led  to  act  in  those  late  doctrinal  discussions  in 
the  ecclesiastical  body  in  which  he  held  so  distinguished  a  place. 
'  Though  better  to-day,'  said  he.  '  I  was  yesterday  so  ill  that  I 
lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  Yet  in  solemnly  reviewing,  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  all  that  I  have  written,  and  spoken,  and  done, 
and  felt  on  that  subject,  at  those  Synods  and  since,  I  had,  and  I 
have,  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  part  I  have  taken.  I 
have  had  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass,  but  I  am  far  from  sorry  for  it, 
for  I  trust  light  has,  by  this  means,  been  thrown  on  the  subject, 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  next  generation,  if  not  to  the 
present/  '  There  may  be,'  said  he,  '  when  speaking  to  another 
very  dear  friend  on  the  subject,  some  expressions  in  what  I  wrote 
or  spoke  which  I  might  have  modified  a  little,  but  I  adhere 
unequivocally  to  their  whole  tenor  and  substance,  and  if  I  have 
been  in  any  thing  useful  to  my  Master's  cause,  it  is,  I  am  per 
suaded,  in  what  I  have  done  in  this  matter.'  On  the  same  day 
he  said,  in  reference  to  an  expression  in  the  prayer  of  his  brother 
which  had  peculiarly  struck  him,  '  Yes,  I  have  had  "  a  dip  in 
the  Jordan,"  and  if  I  recover,  I  shall  be  able  to  be  more  useful 
than  ever  to  the  distressed  and  dying  whom  I  may  visit, — more 
able  than  before  to  sympathise  with  and  pray  for  them.' 

"  It  would  seem,  that  on  Thursday  the  27th  June,  he  first  began 
seriously  to  anticipate  as  all  but  certain  a  fatal  issue  to  his  illness. 
To  a  friend  who  saw  him  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  said, 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Kirkwood,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Berwick. 
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evidently  meaning  to  be  understood,  that  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live  ;  '  Few  have  had  a  happier  life  than  I  have  had, 
upon  the  whole,  and  though  looking  back  I  see  much  cause  for 
humility,  many  errors  and  much  imperfection  in  my  conduct, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  yet  I  must  say  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  my  labours.'  On  his  friend,  who  did 
not  like  to  hear  him  speak  in  so  leave-taking  a  strain,  for  which 
he  was  quite  unprepared,  stopping  him  here  with  an  expression 
of  confidence,  that  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution  he  would 
soon  rise  superior  to  this  attack  and  be  restored  to  his  usual 
labours,  Dr  Balmer  replied,  '  Well,  it  may  be  so,  I  am  in  good 
hands,. — in  good  hands  ;  I  only  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
same  truths  I  have  preached  to  others  are  now  the  grounds  of 
my  confidence  and  peace.' 

"  During  the  night  of  Friday  the  28th,  his  extreme  pain  showed 
itself  by  frequent  distortions  of  the  countenance,  and  Mrs  Balmer 
was  induced  to  ask  if  all  was  peace  and  comfort  within.  He 
replied,  with  great  animation,  '  Cheerful,  cheerful.  Don't  think 
I  suffer  so  much.  Many  have  suffered  more,  who  have  deserved 
it  less.' 

"  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  29th,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  two  daughters  of  very  intimate  friends  belonging  to 
the  congregation,  and  on  their  coming  to  his  bedside,  he  looked 
at  them  with  a  most  benignant  smile,  and  said, '  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  my  dears, — you  are  the  children  of  many  prayers, — of  many 
prayers,  but  that  Avill  not  avail  you  unless  you  pray  for  your 
selves.  Read  your  bible  often,  and  pray  much.  You  see  me 
here  a  poor  stricken  man,  but  I'm  in  perfect  peace.  1  found  that 
peace  where  alone  you  or  any  one  else  can  find  it,  in  my  bible, 
and  on  my  knees.'  After  directing  to  some  particular  portions  of 
the  scriptures,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them,  saying, 
'  May  the  Lord  bless  you  both.'  On  their  leaving  his  room,  he 
sent  Mrs  Balmer  after  them,  desiring  them  to  give  his  love  to 
two  of  their  young  companions,  and  to  repeat  to  them  and  to 
their  other  young  friends  in  his  class  what  he  had  said. 

"  He  sent  the  following  message  to  a  young  man  in  whom  he 
was  deeply  interested.  '  Tell  him  to  attend  to  religion.  Nothing 
else  is  of  any  avaiHo  happiness.  Everything  else  is  folly  and 
madness, — folly  and  madness.'  To  another  young  person  he  said, 
'  Do  not  put  off  religion  to  a  dying  hour,  for  what  would  have 
become  of  me  had  I  not  attended  to  it  long  ago.  Now  I  am  so 
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stricken  that  I  can  neither  think  nor  speak.'  On  Saturday 
several  saw  him,  and  he  gave  similar  advices  to  them  all. 

"  To  an  aged  gentleman,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  who  died 
six  or  seven  days  after,  he  was  urgent  in  his  requests  that  he 
would  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  told  him  how  helpless 
and  hopeless  he  would  now  have  been,  but  for  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  gospel.  To  a  widow  lady,  whose  son,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  had  been  long  labouring  under  severe 
indisposition,  he  said  cheerfully,  on  parting  with  her,  '  Tell 
William  I  will  get  the  start  of  him.' 

"  On  Saturday  night,  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  Don't  think  I  have 
to  settle  my  accounts  with  God  now  :  that  was  done  long  ago,' 
— adding  with  animation,  '  long  ago.'  When  she  could  not  help 
showing  her  deep  anguish  in  the  prospect  of  soon  parting  with 
him,  he  said,  with  great  confidence  and  elevation  of  spirit,  '  I 
have  no  fears  about  you.  You  will  be  provided  for, — you  will 
be  provided  for.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband.  You  will  have  a 
better  husband  than  ever  I  have  been.' 

"  A  little  after  he  said,  '  I  have  prayed  first  for  you,  then  for 
my  afflicted  brother,  then  for  my  sister  and  her  family,  and  then 
for  my  dear  congregation,  that  the  Lord  would  give  them  a 
pastor  in  his  own  time.  But  there  are  two  things  they  must 
attend  to  ;  first,  let  them  implore  divine  direction  earnestly ; 
and  second,  let  them  not  make  haste,  let  them  look  well  about 
them,  and  avoid  rashness.'  The  interests  of  his  people,  indivi 
dually  and  as  a  body,  lay  much  upon  his  heart.  He  often  spoke 
of  them,  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  evidence  they  had  given 
him  of  their  esteem  and  affection,  and  the  comfort  he  had  had  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

"  On  Sabbath  morning  he  desired  Mrs  Balmer  to  read  to  him 
the  103d  Psalm.  After  listening  to  it  he  said,  '  That's  my  psalm 
now.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  aud  forget  not  all  his  benefits.' 
Mrs  Balmer  in  the  afternoon  said,  '  This  has  been  no  day  of  rest 
to  you.'  He  replied,  '  O  but  it  has.  No  rest,  indeed,  for  my 
poor  body,  but  great  rest  to  my  mind.'  Towards  evening  he 
said,  '  If  I  could,  I  would  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  issue, 
rather  than  suffer  this  torture  ;'  but  instantly  added,  '  Not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done.  I  may  mourn,  I  may  moan,  but  never 
murmur, — no,  not  for  a  moment.'  A  few  hours  before  death, 
when  suffering  a  severe  paroxysm  of  pain,  he  said,  '  This  is 
awful.  I  could  almost  say  with  Job,  "  O  that  God  would  let 
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loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me  off  ;"  but  that  would  be  wrong.  I 
trust  that  I  am  resigned — that  I  am  not  impatient.' 

"  Not  many  hours  before  his  death,  afriend  had  repeated  that 
passage,  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,'  &c.,  and  part  of  the 
hymn,  '  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.'  After  listening,  he  said,  '  I  am 

like  Mrs  W P '  (naming  a  young  lady,  the  wife  of  a 

respected  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
away),  '  when  dying.  I  like  those  passages  of  Scripture  best 
which  contain  short  prayers, — short  prayers.  "  Lord  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  to  thy  kingdom."  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner."  "  Lord  save  me."  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."  I  like  these  and  such  as  these.' 

"  Just  before  he  expired,  his  eyes  were  resting  on  his  beloved 
partner.  She  bid  him  raise  them  to  heaven,  and  repeated  the 
words,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  A  sweet  smile  irradiated 
his  pallid  countenance.  He  looked  steadily  upward,  and  then  his 
eyes,  with  a  very  peculiar  expression,  slowly  reverting  to  the 
object  so  dear  to  them,  gradually  settled  into  the  inexpressive- 
ness  of  death  ;  while  his  dearest  friends  could  not  help,  amid 
their  sorrows,  giving  thanks  in  their  hearts  that  the  agony  was 
over,  and  that  a  peaceful  dismission  had  been  granted  by  the 
Lord  to  his  servant." 

"  Life  take  thy  chance ;  but  O  for  such  an  end." 

Dr  Balmer  died  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  1,  1844. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  was  to  be  dispensed  to  the  congregation  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  July ;  and  when  the  elders  consulted  their 
minister,  during  his  illness,  whether  it  should  not  be  put  off, 
he  said,  "  No ;  whatever  becomes  of  me,  let  my  Master's 
work  proceed."  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  of  Dalkeith,  who 
had  been  engaged  to  assist,  accordingly  conducted  the  com 
munion  services  on  the  Sabbatb  after  Dr  Balmer's  decease,  in 
very  trying  circumstances  to  himself,  and  such  as  to  produce 
very  solemn  impressions  on  the  people.  But  the  scene  at  the 
funeral,  on  the  Tuesday  after  that  Sabbath,  was  altogether 
overwhelming.  The  crowded  and  sobbing  audience  at  the 
religious  services  in  the  chapel,  where  the  coffin  containing 
the  remains  of  him  who  had  so  long  ministered  there  lay 
covered  with  a  pall  before  the  pulpit, — the  long  and  solemn 
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procession  down  the  street  which  led  to  the  burying-place, 
while  every  place  where  a  view  of  it  could  be  obtained  was 
crowded  with  spectators, — the  deep  silence  that  was  main 
tained  amid  the  mournful  tolling  of  the  bells, — all  seemed  to 
testify  the  universal  feeling  that  a  great  calamity  had  befallen, 
that  a  common  bereavement  was  mourned.* 

It  will  be  expected  that  we  should  close  this  memoir  with 
some  general  view  of  Dr  Balmer's  character.  Some  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  him, 
and  from  his  published  works  their  readers  will  form  their 
own  estimate  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Yet  a  few  remarks 
must  be  attempted,  though  with  the  consciousness  that  full 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
that  we  do  not  claim  for  Dr  Balmer  the  praise  of  genius,  if 
this  be  regarded  as  something  different  from  high,  and  highly 
cultivated  talent.  His,  perhaps,  was  not  a  mind  of  an  in 
ventive  order,  possessing  within  itself  a  well  spring  of  original 
thoughts  and  images,  and  pouring  them  forth  in  ever  new 
combinations ;  but  it  was  eminently  a  capacious  mind,  and 
he  had,  in  the  exercise  of  rather  uncommon  powers  of  memory, 
treasured  up  in  it  the  wealth  bequeathed  to  us  by  many  who 
have  given  the  fruits  of  their  researches  and  reflections  to  the 
world.  He  had  judgment  to  discriminate  what  of  this  was 
worth  retaining,  could  incorporate  it  with  his  own  modes  of 
conception,  or  happily  apply  it  for  the  defence  or  illustration 
of  any  position  he  assumed.  His  views,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  were  more  comprehensive  than  acute,  more  of  a  widely 
embracing  character  than  such  as  took  in  the  minuter  features 
of  a  scene.  There  was  something  calm  and  lofty  even  in  his 
speculations ;  and  hence,  nothing  in  them  of  what  has  been 
called  one-sidedness.  He  was  never  chargeable  with  taking 
up,  with  hasty  enthusiasm,  one  truth  or  principle  to  carry 
it  out,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others  by  which  it  might  be 
modified  or  limited  in  its  application.  He  was  careful  to 
consider  things  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  would 
not  allow  any  particular  object  to  occupy  the  whole  field-  of 
*  Appendix,  Note  D, 
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his  vision.  When  the  embellishment  he  introduced  into  his 
discourses  is  considered,  it  may  be  hard  to  say  that  he  was 
deficient  in  imagination ;  yet  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that 
this  was  more  with  him  an  acquired  than  an  original  faculty; 
that  is,  that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  a  cultivated  taste  for  their  manifestations ;  and  could 
happily  apply  what  of  these  observation  presented  or  memory 
suggested,  without  having  much  of  this  nature  that  was  self- 
originated.  But  this  character  of  mind,  we  are  persuaded, 
only  fitted  him  the  better  for  being  a  safe  and  instructive 
teacher  of  others. — His  people  heard  the  subjects,  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  by  him,  discussed  in  all  their 
bearings :  Christian  doctrine  so  fully  elucidated,  as  at  once  to 
enlarge  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  give  them  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  verity  and  importance.  In  his  discourses,  while 
l)r  Balmer  did  not  hold  back  any  thing  that  was  profitable, 
he  had,  like  others,  his  favourite  topics ;  "  but  these,"  with 
him,  "  belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  Christian  doctrines. — 
The  holy  benignity  of  the  Father,  the  atonement  of  the  Son, 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  the  wonders  of  the  resurrection,  the 
glories  of  eternity,"  and  we  take  leave  to  add,  as  one  on  which 
we  have  heard  him  expatiate  with  great  delight,  the  loveli 
ness  of  the  character  of  Christ.  There  was  a  leaning  in  his 
mind,  we  conceive,  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  his  man 
ner  of  treating  them,  more  to  the  grand  than  to  the  beautiful. 
His  style  seems  to  have  been  formed  a  good  deal  on  that  of 
Howe,  an  author  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  whose  works 
he  studied  much  ;  avoiding,  of  course,  the  faults  which,  with 
that  writer,  may  be  said  to  have  been  those  of  the  age  to 
which  he  belonged.  And  there  was  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Howe  in  him ; — the  same  calmly  philosophic  manner  of 
regarding  his  subject,  the  same  stately  magnificence  in  its 
illustration,  the  same  copiousness,  sometimes  to  redundancy, 
in  treating  it  in  all  its  various  aspects,  yet  withal,  the  same 
affectionate  earnestness  in  pressing  its  application.  The  dis 
courses  of  Dr  Balmer  were  eminently  of  a  teaching  and  per 
suading  character ;  and  what  he  wished  them  himself  to  be. 
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may  be  gathered  from  some  of  his  remarks  on  those  of  other 
preachers.  Having  asked  him  concerning  one  to  whom  we 
had  been  listening  together,  if  ever  he  had  heard  a  discourse 
so  rich  in  imagery,  "•  Scarcely,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  was  an 
objectless  splendour."  "  How  perfect  a  preacher,"  he  said 
of  another,  "  would  such  an  one  be,  if  he  could  only  throw 
something  more  of  affection  into  his  manner."  Of  the  late 
E.  I.,  whom  we  heard  together  in  London  when  he  was  in 

7  O 

the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  after  acknowledging  his  remark 
able  powers  of  oratory,  he  said,  "  Yet  I  think  the  pious  of 
the  flock  will  leave  him  if  he  continue  to  preach  thus,  for 
they  are  not  fed."  But  if  Dr  Balmer  was  eminently  endowed 
in  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  still  more  re 
markable  for  a  certain  moral  greatness.  In  his  character,  in 
this  respect,  deep  and  fervent  piety  was,  it  may  be  said,  the 
leading  and  most  important  feature.  It  was  exhibited,  not 
in  any  frequent  or  open  expression  of  personal  feeling,  for  in 
regard  to  this  he  was  on  the  whole  reserved,  but  you  saw  it 
pervading  and  actuating  his  whole  manner  of  life.  He 
seemed  to  conduct  himself  under  the  habitual  consciousness 
that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him,  and  with  a  prevailing- 
desire  to  approve  himself  to  him.  In  his  prayers,  especially, 
you  were  made  to  feel  the  profound  reverence  with  which  he 
approached  the  majesty  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  holy 
boldness  with  which  he  drew  near,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Son,  whom  he  made  all  his  confidence  and  all  his  hope. 
Of  his  public  prayers  it  may  here  be  said,  that  without 
being  precomposed  forms,  or  deficient  in  variety  of  expression, 
suited  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered,  they  were 
evidently  not  unpremeditated ;  and  there  was  often  in  them 
a  sublimity,  and  richness,  and  fullness  in  the  language  of 
adoration  and  in  the  matter  of  petitioning,  which  had  a 
peculiarly  solemnising  and  elevating  effect  on  those  whose 
devotions  he  was  called  to  lead.  His  piety  was  of  a  cheerful 
character.  If  his  personal  experience  could  be  unfolded,  we 
might  find,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  his  seasons  of  gloom  and 
despondency.  The  writer  of  this  recollects,  when,  many 
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years  ago,  telling  him  of  the  last  hours  of  a  dear  brother,  who 
said,  after  lamenting  the  deficiencies  of  his  past  course,  "  Yet 
I  have  unshaken  confidence  in  my  Redeemer,"  that  he  replied 
in  something  like  a  tone  of  sadness,  "  O  how  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  say  that  when  I  come  to  die."  Yet  we  know  that  he 
did  not  habitually  doubt  his  own  interest  in  the  Saviour ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  speak  of  himself,  instead  of 
using  the  language  of  fear  or  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  state  and 
prospects,  he  would  rather  have  said,  "  Come,  hear,  all  ye  that 
fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul."* 
Benevolent  feeling,  great  kindliness  of  heart,  strong  affection 
for  relatives  and  friends,  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  were  also 
deeply  marked  features  of  his  character,  manifested,  however, 
not  so  much  in  word  as  in  act.  They  appeared  in  his  consi 
derate  attention  to  the  comfort  of  those  connected  with  him  ; 
his  watchfulness  to  avoid  doing  any  thing  which  might  hurt 
the  feelings  of  others ;  his  manifest  delight  in  the  society  of 
his  brethren  ;  his  large  giving  to  the  support  of  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  which 
came  under  his  personal  notice.  On  this  last  particular, 
instances  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  and  we  have 
had  notices  of  others  from  various  quarters,  which  might  be 
mentioned  if  delicacy  permitted,  such  as  to  show  that  his 
liberality  in  giving  was  great  indeed,  in  proportion  to  his 
means;  yet  it  was  considerate  and  thoughtful  like  every  other 
part  of  his  conduct.  Every  quarter,  when  he  received  his 
stipend,  he  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  money,  which  was  put 
into  what  he  called  the  charity  drawer,  and  would  say  with 
a  smile  to  his  partner,  "  Now,  this  money  is  not  our  own." 
I)r  Balmer  was  not  himself  without  a  portion  of  literary 
ambition.  Some  thought  that  he  was  apt  to  worship  too 
much,  intellectual  greatness.  It  was  not  uncommon  with  him 
to  speak  in  terms  of  somewhat  unmeasured  eulogy  of  those 
whom  he  admired  ;  and,  when  suddenly  stirred,  perhaps  to 

*  The  writer  once  heard  him  deliver  a  sermon  from  this  text,  much  of 
which,  he  felt  persuaded  at  the  time,  must  have  been  drawn  from  hig  own 
experience. 
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utter  some  too  severely  depreciating  sentence  on  others.  The 
latter,  however,  had  seldom  reference  to  his  judgments  on 
general  character,  but  only  to  particular  opinion^  and  actings. 
And  what  he  has  written  of  Howe  and  Hall,  and  Dr  Bel- 
frage,  and  others,  shows  that  he  was  not  indiscriminating  in 
his  admiration  even  of  those  to  whom  he  most  looked  up. 
It  has  been  thought,  even  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  his 
temper  was  naturally,  in  some  degree,  irritable.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  keenly  felt  any  thing  like  neglect,  or  unkindness, 
or  unworthy  treatment ;  but  he  was  more  apt  to  grieve  over 
the  wound  in  secret,  than  to  resent  it  openly.  His  great  self- 
command,  or  more  truly,  the  divine  grace  which  he  daily 
besought,  and  on  which  he  daily  relied,  enabled  him  generally 
to  suppress  the  rising  emotions  of  anger,  when  vexed  or 
opposed.  Never  was  there  one  more  entirely  free  from  any 
thing  like  affectation  or  conceit ;  more  full  of  candour  in 
explaining  his  own  views  and  actings,  and  in  judging  of  those 
of  others.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  he  could 
enjoy  wit  and  humour  in  their  conversation,  and  we  have 
seen  him  moved  to  the  heartiest  mirth,  especially  by  any 
oddities  or  eccentricities  of  character  which  came  under  his 
observation,  or  were  presented  to  him  by  others.  But  his 
great  pleasure  was  to  engage  them  in  some  theological  or 
literary  discussion,  never  in  a  controversial  way,  but  as 
strengthening  one  another's  hands  ;  or  to  recount  anecdotes  of 
those  who  were  leaders  in  the  political  or  religious  movements 
of  the  day.  For  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Dr  Balmer,  though 
he  did  not  intermeddle  personally  with  the  politics  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resided,  was  an  ardent  and  devoted  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  has  been  mentioned  that, 
till  his^.Jast  illness,  he  enjoyed  good,  though  not  robust 
health  ;  not  that  there  was  not  occasional  indisposition,  and 
all  along  a  liableness  to  indigestion,  or  to  some  sluggishness 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  sometimes  brought  sleepless 
nights,  and  affected  him  with  lowness  of  spirits.  This  ren 
dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  peculiarly  abstemious  in  diet, 
and  regular  in  his  periods  of  exercise,  in  order  to  his  having 
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any  comfort  in  life.  But,  indeed,  there  was  a  forethought, 
a  disposition  to  regularity  and  order  about  him,  which 
brought  purpose  and  method  into  all  his  habits  and  pursuits, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  accomplish  more  than  otherwise 
could  have  been  expected  from  one  in  his  situation. 

In  stating  these  things  of  his  friend,  the  writer  of  this 
Memoir  has  endeavoured  to  exercise  some  jealousy  over  his 
own  feelings,  lest  the  admiration  and  love  in*  which  he  held 
him,  should  lead  to  any  thing  like  an  extravagant  estimate 
of  his  merits.  And,  on  looking  over  what  he  has  said,  he  is 
satisfied  that,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  Dr  Balmer, 
he  will  be  thought  to  have  rather  come  short  of  giving  him 
his  due  praise,  than  to  have  rated  him  too  highly.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  him,  then,  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  by  some  of  his  co-presbyters,  who  fully  knew 
his  manner  of  life.  "  I  never  knew,"  says  one  of  them,  "  any 
one  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  pure  love  of  truth 
and  goodness,  for  their  own  sakes.  He  seemed  to  me  to  live 
habitually  in  the  calm  and  delighted  contemplation  of  the 
morally  and  spiritually  beautiful.  His  character  was  one  of 
transparent  purity  and  simplicity.  Of  simulation,  in  all  its 
forms,  his  nature  was  profoundly  ignorant.  He  seemed 
always  to  me,  "  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile."  Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  elevated  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  he  habitually  lived  and  breathed.  To 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  traced,  in  part,  the  superior  and  instruc 
tive  cast  of  his  conversation,  which  we  all  had  occasion  to 
notice  and  admire,  and  in  which  he  surpassed,  it  may  be,  all 
his  brethren.  I  have  more  than  once  had  cause  to  admire  the 
faithfulness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  animadverted  on  what 
was  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  had  inter 
course — animadversions  utterly  untainted  with  malignant 
feeling.  If  any  thing  could  have  raised  my  estimate  of  his 
singularly  elevated  spiritual  character,  it  was  the  admirable 
temper  he  uniformly  maintained  during  the  late  unhappy 
discussions,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  involved — a  temper 
the  meekness  of  which  nothing,  however  rudely  said  or  writ- 
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ten,  could  ruffle,  and  the  Christian  benignity  of  which  nothing, 
however  unkindly  said  or  written,  could  embitter." 

"  My  memory,"  says  another,  "  does  not  enable  me  to 
recal  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  accuracy,  sayings  and 
doings,  and  anecdotes,  &c.,  illustrative  of  his  character,  and 
on  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  which,  generally,  every 
thing  characteristic  depends.  He  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man.  We  were  unworthy  of  him.  And  now  his  place  is 
empty.  His  departure  has  left  a  great  and  mournful  blank 
in  the  church,  and  among  his  numerous  friends, — alas  !  never 
to  be  supplied  to  some.  We  shall  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 
But  our  loss  is  his  gain.  Well  do  I  remember  when  walking 
with  him  to  the  Presbytery  at  Coldstream  on  the  morning, 
— a  delicious  morning, — of  the  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Sabbatli 
of  July  1814,  on  coming  to  a  part  of  the  road  then  new  to  him, 
where  the  prospect  was  most  beautiful,  he  stood  suddenly 
still,  gazed  like  one  entranced,  and  after  a  rather  long  pause, 
exclaimed,  in  his  own  solemn  way, — '  We  know  little  about 
heaven,  Mr  L.,  whether  there  is  any  natural  scenery  there,  or 
of  what  kind ;  but  if  there  is,  one  can  hardly  think  of  its 
being  finer  and  richer  than  this.'  He  now  sees  and  knows, 
and  enjoys  what  heaven  is." 

Dr  Balmer  published  little  during  his  lifetime ;  and  what 
he  did  give  to  the  press,  was  mostly  drawn  from  him  by 
circumstances  which  presented  such  inducements,  as  nis 
benevolent  spirit,  his  desire  of  doing  good,  could  not,  with 
all  his  unfeigned  modesty,  easily  resist.  A  volume  of  sermons 
was  published  by  ministers  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1819, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  profits  which  might  arise  from  the 
sale  of  it  towards  the  increase  of  the  Students'  Library.  To 
this  volume  he  contributed  a  discourse  on  the  resurrection, 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  35.  In  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  he 
ably  answers  objections  to  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection, 
and  in  the  second  describes  the  characters  of  the  risen  bodies 
of  the  saints.  The  discourse  seems  almost  exhaustive  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  its  style,  though  we  might 
desire  something  less  cumbrous  than  is  found  in  some  pas- 
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sages,  at  once  clear  and  dignified,  is  well  suited  to  tlie  lofty 
theme.  The  Address  to  the  minister,  delivered  at  the  induc 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Redpath  to  the  charge  of  Well  Street 
congregation,  London,  in  1831,  is  perhaps  a  composition  of 
more  ease  and  grace.  His  instructions  to  the  young  minister, 
in  regard  to  the  style  he  should  cultivate,  are  in  it  happily 
exemplified.  "  Perspicuity,"  he  says,  "  is  the  cardinal  excel 
lence  of  style  ;  but  it  is  a  quality  perfectly  compatible  with 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  with  great  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  diction.  As  no  human  wisdom  can  add  to 
the  certainty  and  authority  of  the  oracles  of  inspiration,  and 
as  the  scriptures  exclusively  supply  the  materials  of  our 
message,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  modify  or  alter  in 
the  least  ;  so  the  scriptures  suggest  illustrations  and  com 
parisons  and  allusions,  more  striking  and  appropriate  than 
any  borrowed  from  the  stores  of  secular  literature.  To  the 
man  of  learning  and  refinement,  the  flowers  of  human  elo 
quence  and  poetry  seem  fair  and  fragrant ;  but  in  the  esti 
mation  of  the  man  of  piety,  'one  blossom  of  heaven  out-blooms 
them  all.'  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.' "  In  his  Observations  on 
the  character  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry  Belfrage  as  an  author, 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of  the  memoir  of  that 
eminent  minister  and  pleasing  writer,  while  he  dwells  evi 
dently  with  a  cordial  spirit  on  his  excellencies,  he  shows,  at 
the  same  time,  a  finely  discriminating  taste  in  touching  on 
his  defects.  Of  his  Introductory  Essays  to  the  little  tracts, 
republished  from  Howe  andPolhill,  and  his  Address  to  Elders, 
published  at  the  request  of  the  presbytery,  we  need  only 
say,  that  they  are  every  thing  which  the  occasions  called  for. 
His  Discourse  on  the  reasons  for  the  early  removal  of  the 
righteous  by  death,  delivered  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  funeral 
of  Mrs  Brown,  the  wife  of  his  much  esteemed  fellow  professor, 
is  one  of  his  most  able  productions.  In  the  doctrinal  part, 
rich  in  thought,  but,  it  may  be,  only  too  elaborate ;  in  the 
practical  application  full  of  the  most  tender  and  overpowering 
pathos.  In  his  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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David  Paterson  of  Alnwick,  he  recurs  to  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  ;  and  we  think  we  trace  some  improvement,  both 
in  thought  and  style,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  dis 
course  he  first  published.  At  their  close,  he  gives  us  a  most 
correct  and  graphic  delineation  of  the  character  of  his  amiable, 
ingenuous,  and  richly  endowed  friend.  Of  his  Statement  on 
doctrinal  points  before  the  Synod,  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
and  his  Essay  on  the  scripture  principles  of  unity  among 
christians,  will  be  acknowledged  to  give  a  clear  exhibition  of 
what  he  conceived  these  principles  are,  and  in  its  calm  reason 
ings,  and  apt  illustrations,  and  the  unaffected  earnestness  of 
its  spirit,  to  be  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  man. 

The  Discourses  in  these  volumes  appear  under  the  usual 
disadvantages  of  posthumous  publications  ;  and  greater 
difficulties  than  were  expected  were,  we  believe,  found  in  the 
way  of  preparing  them  for  the  press.  But  we  feel  confident 
that  they  will  be  found  to  possess  much  that  is  valuable  in 
thought,  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
to  form  no  mean  gift  to  the  Christian  library — no  unfitting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  their  Author. 

J.  H. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  30. 

THE  Synod  read  and  agreed  to  insert  in  their  Minutes  the  following 
paper  by  Mr  John  Brown,  junior,  and  others,  viz. 

EDINBCRGH,  13th  September,  1820. 

"  The  undersigned  regret  that  they  cannot  express  an  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  Formula  adopted  by  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Secession  Church — and  crave  that  it  be  marked  in  the  records  of 
Synod — that  without  calling  in  question  any  doctrine  contained  in  our 
subordinate  standards,  and  even  admitting  that  they  do  not  contain  a 
particle  of  error,  they  are  yet  so  multifarious  and  extensive,  that  in 
their  opinion,  it  must  be  very  difficult  for  Ministers,  and  still  more  so 
for  Licentiates  and  Elders  to  examine  every  proposition  in  these 
standards  with  such  care,  as  to  be  qualified  to  give  a  rational  assent  to 
it  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Besides,  it  will  be  universally  ad 
mitted  that  these  standards  contain  some  things,  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  which  are  not  essential  as  qualifications  for  office  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

"  They  disapprove  of  the  expression  in  question  3d, — '  The  only 
form  of  government,'  not  because  they  deny  the  doctrine  implied  in 
these  words,  but  because,  supposing  its  truth,  it  is  not,  in  their  opinion, 
of  so  much  importance,  nor  stated  in  Scripture  with  such  clearness 
and  fulness,  as  to  authorise  any  Church  to  demand  an  assent  to  it,  as 
an  indispensable  qualification,  either  for  membership  or  office.  They 
could  have  wished  this  question  to  be  simplified,  thus, — '  Do  you  ap 
prove  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  and  promise  to 
act  according  to  it,'  or  that  the  United  Synod  had  contented  itself  with 
the  cautious  expression  repeatedly  employed  by  the  venerable  West 
minster  assembly,  '  Lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,'  or  with 
the  language  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  'agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  founded  thereon.' 
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"  In  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  question,  the  under 
signed  disapprove  of  it,  because,  though  they  have  no  doubt  of  the 
morality  of  public  Covenanting  in  some  of  the  senses  of  which  the 
words  are  susceptible,  yet  as  they  are  not  satisfied  that  Covenanting, 
as  a  separate  Church  ordinance  is  a  moral  duty,  they  consider  the  ex 
pression  as  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  it  appears  to  them  that  the  doc 
trine  to  which  an  assent  is  here  required,  is  one  of  which  the  New 
Testament  has  said  so  little,  that  any  Church,  rigorously  acting  on  it 
as  a  term  either  of  Christian  or  Ministerial  communion,  must  be  led 
to  reject  many  whom  Jesus  Christ  authorises  and  commands  it  to  re 
ceive. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  this  question,  which  demands 
an  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  while  they  heartily 
assent  to  its  substance,  they  apprehend  the  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
Formula,  involves  an  undesigned  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  one 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church ;  for  if  the  approbation  of  any  transaction, 
however  important,  which  did  not  take  place  till  more  than  1400  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  ought  to  be  made  a 
term  of  communion,  the  inevitable  consequence  seems  to  them  to  be, 
that  these  terms  have  been  left  incomplete,  or  undefined  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles." 

(Signed)        JOHN  BROWN,  junior. 

ROBERT  BALMER. 

WILLIAM  LEE. 

ANDREW  ELLIOT. 

ANDREW  KENNEDY. 

WILLIAM  WILLINS. 


PATRICK  BRADLEY. 
JAMES  DALL,  Elder. 
JAMES  HENDERSON. 
JAMES  HARPER. 
ROBERT  REN  WICK. 


NOTE  B,  p.  31. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  THE  LATE 
REV.  ROBERT  HALL.* 

BERWICK.  July  1832. 

IK  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  several  friends,  by  attempting  to  give 
an  account  of  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  the  late  Mr  Hall.  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

*  A  portion  of  these  Fragments  was  used  by  Dr  Olinthus  Gregory  in  his  Life 
of  Mr  Hall ;  but  it  lias  been  thought  advisable,  with  a  few  necessary  re 
trenchment,  to  give  the  document  as  written  by  Dr  Balnior.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  his  memory. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  premise,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  conversa 
tions  occurred  during  two  visits  which  I  paid  to  Leicester :  the  first  in 
October  1819,  and  the  second  in  July  1823.  These  were  the  only 
occasions  on  which  I  ever  saw  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  on  both 
these  occasions  I  had  several  interviews  with  him,  extending  to  three 
or  four  hours  each.  On  both,  too,  I  heard  him  preach ;  and  preached 
for  him. 

I  do  not  reckon  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  delineation  of  his  cha 
racter  and  endowments,  or  even  of  his  conversational  talents ;  but  it 
is  proper  to  premise,  farther,  that  he  evidently  entered  into  conversa 
tion  with  great  interest  and  delight,  and  that  he  occasionally  indulged 
a  sort  of  sportive  humour,  as  if  conscious  of  the  surpassing  greatness 
of  his  powers.  Owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  the  ardour  of  his 
feelings,  he  often  employed,  both  in  the  way  of  censure  and  panegyric, 
expressions  which  were  strong,  if  not  hyperbolical  and  paradoxical ; 
and  sometimes,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences,  he  would  make 
statements  which,  though  not  directly  at  variance,  approached  the 
very  brink  of  a  contradiction.  Indeed,  after  being  in  his  company,  it 
appeared  to  me  wonderful  that  there  was  not  more  of  vehemence  and 
exaggeration,  and  less  of  caution,  in  his  writings. 

It  is  requisite  to  state,  farther,  that  the  following  account  consist? 
literally  of  fragments.  I  went  into  Mr  Hall's  presence  with  somewhat 
of  the  feeling  with  which  an  ancient  heathen  would  have  gone  to  con 
sult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  wishing  to  "  prove "  him  with  what  I  had 
found  to  be  "  hard  questions,"  and  desirous  to  ascertain  his  opinions 
respecting  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  and  authors.  He  was  most  frank 
and  communicative  ;  but  from  the  rapidity  and  occasional  indistinct 
ness  of  his  utterance,  I  sometimes  failed  to  catch  his  words  precisely. 
Besides,  twelve  years  have  now  elapsed  since  my  first  visit  to  him ; 
and,  much  as  I  was  struck  with  his  conversation,  I  have  never  before, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sentences,  attempted  to  commit  it 
to  writing.  Many  of  his  remarks,  therefore,  which  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time  most  profound  or  eloquent,  have  unavoidably  escaped  from 
my  recollection.  In  various  instances,  I  remember  the  opinions  which 
he  expressed,  but  not  the  illustrations  with  which  he  clothed  and 
adorned  them.  Believing,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  sucli  a  man 
on  any  subject,  are  deeply  interesting,  I  will,  in  such  cases,  present 
them  even  in  this  naked  and  isolated  form.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  I  can  give  his  own  language,  which  was  almost  always  remarkably 
energetic  and  felicitous ;  but  where  I  am  unable  to  give  nearly  the 
"  ipsissima  verba,"  I  will  give,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  the  sentiments. 
Our  conversations  turned  chiefly,  either  on  theological  topics  and 
authors,  or  on  literary  subjects  and  writers.  In  this  order  I  shall 
arrange  the  following  recollections. 
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In  the  summer  of  1823,  Mr  Hall  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Socinian  controversy,  the  last  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  hear. 
At  that  time  his  mind  was  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  we 
had  several  long  conversations  respecting  it.  On  two  or  three  points 
he  uttered  sentiments  which  appeared  to  me  somewhat  singular: 
When  giving  an  account  of  his  discourses  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he 
made  some  remark  which  led  me  to  ask,  Whether  he  approved  of  the 
phraseology  of  Howe  and  Tillotson,  and  many  of  our  older  divines, 
who  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  "  fountain  of  deity,"  and  represent  the 
Son  as  deriving  his  being  from  the  Father  ?  His  reply  was,  "  I  find 
no  fault  with  such  expressions.  The  name,  Son,  seems  to  me  to  con 
vey  necessarily  the  idea  of  derived  existence ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  possession  of  all  divine  perfections."  I 
ventured  to  remark  that,  on  such  a  supposition,  the  Son  could  not 
possess  self-existence.  "  I  apprehend,"  he  answered,  "  that  his  existence 
is  eternal  and  necessary ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  say  that  he  is 
self-existent.  It  is,"  Mr  Hall  added,  "  on  the  principle  of  the  Father 
being  the  '  fountain  of  deity,'  that  I  woiild  explain  those  texts  which 
represent  him  as  God  in  a  peculiar  or  pre-eminent  sense :  Such,  for 
example,  as  John  xvii.  3,  '  That  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God.'  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  '  To  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father ; '  and 
1  Cor.  xv.  24,  '  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;'  and  28,  '  The  Son  shall  be  subject  to  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  I  have  little  doubt,"  he  ob 
served  yet  farther,  "  that  the  economy  of  the  divine  operations,  in 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  according  to  which  the  Son  acts 
as  the  delegate  of  the  Father,  and  employs  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  is 
founded  on  the  natural  and  inherent  distinctions  subsisting  among  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead ;  and  that,  if  fuller  information  were  given  us 
respecting  these  distinctions,  we  should  perceive  that  any  other  eco 
nomy  or  arrangement  would  have  been  altogether  unsuitable." 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  the  Socinian  controversy,  I 
happened  to  ask  him  his  opinion  respecting  the  difficult  text,  Mark 
xiii.  32,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  day  of  judgment  is  not  known 
to  the  Son ; "  intimating  that  the  common  solution,  which  refers  it  to 
the  Son  only  in  his  human  nature,  did  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  this  solution ;  that 
he  had  a  notion  that  the  Syriac  term,  employed  by  our  Lord,  might 
have  a  hiphil  or  causal  form  ;  that  it  might  be  similar  to  the  Greek 
vv'ord  in  such  expressions  as — "  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding" 
that  is,  so  as  that  others  may  understand ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
meaning  of  this  remarkable  text  might  be,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Son's  commission  to  make  known  the  day  of  judgment.  "  Do  you 
think  this,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  a  preferable  solution  ?  "  I  remarked  that  it 
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seemed  to  me  plausible ;  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Syriac 
language  would  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  word  probably  em 
ployed  by  the  Saviour  admitted  of  such  a  sense ;  but  that  even  thin 
solution  did  not  appear  altogether  satisfactory,  as,  from  its  connexion, 
the  word  seemed  naturally  to  signify  to  know,  rather  than  to  make 
known.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  I  did  not  attempt  to  dis 
cuss  that  text  in  the  pulpit,  as  I  once  intended ;  for  I  think  it  most 
improper  for  any  minister  to  moot  difficulties  before  the  common 
people,  which  he  cannot  satisfactorily  settle." 

In  answer  to  a  neighbouring  minister,  who  was  urging  him  to 
publish  his  lectures  on  the  Socinian  controversy,  he  remarked,  "  I  see 
no  occasion  for  it.  I  would  recommend  Dr  Wardlaw's  Discourses,  as 
perfectly  sufficient  to  satisfy  ordinary  readers  ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
enter  deeper  into  the  subject,  may  study  Dr  J.  P.  Smith's  '  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah.' " 

Either  in  this,  or  in  another  conversation,  he  said,  "  Dr  Smith  is  the 
best  biblical  critic  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted ;  and  I 
should  think  him  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  now  alive." 
On  my  asking,  If  he  did  not  consider  Archbishop  Magee  superior  in 
ability  and  equal  in  learning  to  Dr  Smith  ?  he  replied,  with  his  usual 
decision,  "  Not  nearly  equal  in  learning,  Sir.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Archbishop  Magee  knows  any  thing  about  the  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr  Smith  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  from  whom,  notwith 
standing  all  their  absurdity  and  impiety,  much  may  unquestionably  be 
learned.  There  is  one  thing,"  he  added,  "  in  Dr  Smith's  work  much 
to  be  lamented :  and  that  is,  the  tone  of  excessive  lenity  maintained 
toward  his  opponents.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  reasonings  will  not 
produce  an  effect  proportioned  to  their  intrinsic  force  ;  and  his  readers 
are  tempted  to  regard  the  opinions  which  he  refutes  with  far  less  horror 
than  they  deserve.  The  proper  tone  in  theological  controversy  is, 
I  imagine,  somewhere  between  Bishop  Horsley's  intolerable  arrogance 
and  asperity,  and  Dr  Smith's  unwarrantable  softness  and  urbanity." 

I  may  here  add,  that  while  Mr  Hall  invariably  spoke,  as  he  ha? 
written,  of  the  religious  principles  of  Socinians,  with  great  horror,  he 
evinced  no  dislike  of  their  persons ;  and  was  prompt  and  eager  to 
acknowledge  whatever  claims  they  may  have,  on  other  accounts,  to 
public  regard.  He  stated,  for  example,  that,  as  a  body,  they  were 
characterized  by  a  laudable  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  that,  to  their  exertions,  the  cause  of  freedom  was  under 
no  inconsiderable  obligations.  He  was  far  from  thinking  highly  either 
of  the  talents,  or  attainments,  or  character  of  Mr  Belsham ;  and,  in 
additional  confirmation  of  a  particular  in  one  of  his  lectures  (viz.  that 
"  Socinianism  has  an  anti-devotional  tendency"),  stated,  that  he  had 
been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  Mr  Belsham,  when  requested 
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somewhere  to  conduct  family  worship,  obstinately  refused,  declaring, 
"  I  cannot  pray."  Of  Dr  Priestley,  Mr  Hall  spoke  in  very  different 
terms,  dwelling  with  evident  delight  on  the  simplicity,  gentleness,  and 
amiableness  of  that  singular  person.  One  peculiarity  which  he  parti 
cularly  specified  respecting  Dr  Priestley,  was,  his  invincible  aversion 
to  every  thing  like  controversy  in  conversation  ;  "I  have  heard  him," 
said  he,  "  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  involve  him  in  a  dispute,  say 
to  his  antagonist,  '  Put  down  your  opinion  in  writing,  and  I  will  con 
sider  it.' " 

To  the  points  controverted  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
Mr  Hall  did  not  attach  much  importance ;  and  his  remarks  on  them 
seemed  to  me  chargeable  with  some  degree  of  vacillation,  if  not  of 
inconsistency.  He  considered  the  systems  of  both  as  perfectly  recon 
cilable  with  the  great  principles  of  evangelical  truth ;  but,  on  the 
whole  gave  the  preference  to  Calvinism :  declaring  that  he  regarded  it 
as  "  that  modification  of  doctrine  which  approximated  nearest  to  the 
statements  of  scripture." 

On  my  informing  him  that  I  had  often  been  perplexed  by  doubts 
respecting  the  "  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  and  expressing  a  wish 
to  know  his  opinion,  he  replied,  "  There,  Sir,  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you ;  for  on  that  point  I  entertain  no  doubts  whatever.  I  believe 
firmly  in  '  general  redemption :'  I  often  preach  it ;  and  I  consider  the 
fact,  that  '  Christ  died  for  all  men,'  as  the  only  basis  that  can  support 
the  universal  offer  of  the  gospel."  But  you  admit,  I  said,  the  doctrine 
of  "  election,"  which  necessarily  implies  limitation.  Do  you  not  think 
that  "  election"  and  "  particular  redemption"  are  inseparably  con 
nected  ?  "I  believe  firmly,"  he  rejoined,  "  in  election ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  involves  '  particular  redemption.'  I  consider  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  as  a  remedy,  not  only  adapted,  but  intended  for  all,  and  as 
placing  all  in  a  salvable  state ;  as  removing  all  barriers  to  their  salva 
tion,  except  such  as  arise  from  their  own  perversity  and  depravity. 
But  God  foresaw,  or  knew,  that  none  would  accept  the  remedy  merely 
of  themselves  ;  and  therefore,  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
and  subsequent  arrangement,  he  resolved  to  glorify  his  mercy,  by 
effectually  applying  salvation  to  a  certain  number  of  our  race,  through 
the  agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  I  apprehend,  then,  that  the  limiting 
clause  implied  in  election  refers,  not  to  the  purchase,  but  to  the  appli 
cation  of  redemption." 

This  representation  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  encumbered 
with  considerable  difficulties,  and  I  was  not  sure  that  I  correctly  appre 
hended  it.  Not  choosing,  however,  to  request  Mr  Hall  to  repeat  or 
elucidate  his  statements,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  refer  me  to  any 
book  where  I  should  find  what  he  regarded  as  the  scripture  doctrine 
on  the  subject,  stated  and  illustrated.  He  referred  me  to  a  book,  to 
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which  Dr  Smith  of  Homerton  had,  not  many  days  before,  referred  me. 
in  answer  to  a  similar  question :  —  Bellamy's  "  True  Religion  De 
lineated." 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  respecting  the  "  extent  of  Christ's 
death,"  Mr  Hall  expatiated  at  considerable  length  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  scripture  expressions,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  either 
explicitly  asserted,  or  necessarily  implied,  that  it  was  intended  not  for 
the  elect  exclusively,  but  for  mankind  generally :  such  as, — "  the 
world," — "  all," — "  all  men," — "  every  man,"  &c.  He  made  some 
remarks  on  the  danger  of  twisting  such  expressions  from  their  natural 
and  obvious  import,  and  on  the  absurdity  of  the  interpretations  put  on 
them  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  particular  redemption.  He  men 
tioned,  especially,  the  absurdity  of  explaining  "  the  world"  (John  iii. 
16,  God  so  loved  the  world,  &c.),  to  signify  "the  elect  world,"  as  the 
text  would  then  teach  that  some  of  the  elect  may  not  believe.  He 
noticed,  farther,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption  was  not  only 
asserted  expressly  in  many  texts,  but  pre-supposed  in  others  ;  such  as, 
"  Destroy  not  with  thy  meat,"  &c.,  and  "  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them ; "  and  that  it  was  incorporated  with  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system,  particularly  with  the  universal  offers  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel.  Clear,  and  forcible,  and  striking  as  were  his  observations  on 
these  points,  1  judge  it  unnecessary  to  detail  them  more  minutely : 
partly,  because  many  of  them  have  often  been  made  before ;  and 
partly,  because  it  seems  to  myself  impossible  for  any  person  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  candidly  and  attentively,  and  not  admit,  that 
whatever  difficulties  may  attend  Mr  Hall's  views,  the  positive 
evidence  in  support  of  them,  if  not  absolutely  conclusive,  is  exceed 
ingly  strong. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  perse 
verance  of  the  saints  ?"  Mr  Hall  replied,  "  I  am  not  prepared,  Sir,  to 
subscribe  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  it."  He  made  a  few 
additional  remarks  on  this  point ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  appre 
hended  them  exactly.  I  understood  them,  however,  to  be  to  the  fol 
lowing  purport.  That  he  held  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  as  ufact. 
rather  than  a  doctrine ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  none,  once 
in  a  state  of  grace,  would  ever  fall  away  totally  or  finally  ;  but  that  lit- 
disapproved  of  the  language  often  employed  by  Calvinists  on  this 
subject,  as  too  peremptory  and  unqualified,  and  as  calculated  to  invali 
date  the  cautions  and  warnings  of  scripture. 

On  the  question  of  church  government,  Mr  Hall's  sentiments  seemed 
to  me  undecided  and  somewhat  inconsistent ;  and  by  many  they  would 
have  been  regarded  as  latitudinarian.  He  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  any  one  form  or  model  was  delineated  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  obligatory  in  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  said  that  lie 
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was  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  maxim,  "  "VYhate'er  is  best  adminis 
tered,  is  best."  In  another  conversation,  when  mention  was  made  of 
a  church,  which,  along  with  its  minister,  had  been  guilty  of  a  scandalous 
irregularity  in  a  matter  of  discipline,  I  stated  what  would  be  done  in 
such  circumstances  among  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  put  the 
question,  "Will  the  neighbouring  churches  and  ministers  not  interfere?" 
Mr  Hall  intimated  that  they  ought  to  remonstrate  and  advise ;  but  that 
any  claim  to  jurisdiction  would,  in  his  apprehension,  be  altogether 
unwarrantable  ;  adding,  that  the  independence  of  churches  appeared 
to  him  a  principle  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  we  had 
repeated  conversations.  Many  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  were 
striking  and  eloquent :  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  to 
recal  them,  as  they  contained  little  that  may  not  be  found  in  his 
published  writings.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  on  this  subject  he 
spoke  with  uncommon  interest  and  animation,  and  seemed  surprised 
and  irritated  at  the  arguments  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  views. 
I  recollect,  in  particular,  the  effect  produced  on  him,  when  I  stated 
that  I  had  heard  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk  declare,  that  he  would  not 
admit  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  even  Fenelon  or  Pascal,  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord.  Mr  Hall,  who  had  been  previously  reclining  on  three  chairs, 
instantly  raised  himself  on  his  elbow ;  and  spoke,  without  intermission, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  expatiating 
on  the  amazing  absurdity  and  presumption  of  rejecting  those  whom 
Christ  receives,  and  of  refusing  to  hold  communion  on  earth  with 
those  with  whom  we  hope  to  associate  in  heaven.  During  all  this 
time,  his  other  arm  was  in  continual  and  violent  motion  ;  and  his  eyes, 
naturally  most  piercing,  were  lighted  up  with  unusual  brilliancy. 

On  the  sq.bje.ct  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  on  some  other  col 
lateral  topics,  Mr  Hall  spoke,  as  he  has  written,  like  a  keen  and  decided, 
but  not  illiberal  dissenter.  He  made  many  inquiries  relative  to  the  reli 
gious  parties  in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  constitution  of  the 

General  Assembly,  &c.  "  I  have  been  told,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr , 

and  other  lawyers,  understood  to  be  infidels  at  heart,  often  speak  in  the 
Assembly.  How  are  such  persons  admitted  to  be  members  of  a  church 

court?"     I  stated  to  him  that  I  had  repeatedly  heard  Mr plead 

iu  the  Assembly,  but  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  an  advocate,  em 
ployed  by  a  party  at  the  bar ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  he  had 
never  sat  in  it  as  a  member.  I  explained  to  him  the  privilege  not 
only  of  presbyteries,  but  universities,  royal  burghs,  &c.  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  Assembly ;  mentioned  that  country  gentlemen, 
and  members  of  the  legal  profession,  were  often  chosen  for  this  object, 
without  much  respect  to  their  religious  qualifications,  and  stated  that 
J  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  frequently  in  the  Assembly  men  as 
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destitute  of  religion  as ,  and  probably  as  far  inferior  to  him  in 

moral  worth  and  general  respectability,  as  in  intellectual  talents  and 
attainments.  Mr  Hall  appeared  exceedingly  surprised  at  this  infor 
mation,  and  exclaimed,  "  That  is  most  astonishing,  and  most  lament 
able.  I  cannot  understand  how  Dr  Chalmers,  and  other  conscientious 
and  pious  ministers,  recognise  such  men  as  rulers  in  a  Christian  church. 
Were  I  in  Scotland,  I  would  be  a  Seceder,  or  something  else  than  a 
Churchman.  I  could  not  be  a  minister  of  the  national  establishment, 
nor  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly."  But  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  hold  communion  with  the  evangelical  ministers  and  pious 
people  belonging  to  an  established  church  ?  "I  would  feel  that  to  be 
a  duty,  Sir.  I  would  readily  admit  the  former  to  my  pulpit,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Lord's  table."  BALMEH  :  "  That  I  take  for  granted;  but, 
supposing  them  emancipated  from  their  present  fetters,  and  willing  to 
receive  you  in  return,  would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  their  pulpits, 
and  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table,  in  their  churches  ?  "  HALL  :  "  I  would 
have  no  difficulty,  Sir,  in  preaching  for  them,  on  any  ordinary  occasion ; 
and  I  would  think  myself  bound  to  sit  down  with  them  occasionally  at 
the  Lord's  table,  provided  no  unscriptural  condition  was  imposed,  and 
provided  I  had  reasonable  security  that  discipline  was  faithfully  admi 
nistered  in  the  church  with  which  I  proposed  to  communicate,  and 
that  those  only  were  admitted  whom  Christ  himself  invites.  But  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  minister  in  a  national  church  to  maintain 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  world. 
Dr  Olinthus  Gregory  informed  me  that  the  minister  of  a  chapel  con 
nected  with  the  Establishment  at  Woolwich,  was  faithful  in  this  affair : 
and,  accordingly,  though  a  dissenter,  he  communicates  with  the  con 
gregation.  Such  instances  are  extremely  rare;  and  I  could  not  recog 
nize,  as  a  Christian  church,  a  society  to  which  the  ignorant  and  the 
immoral  are  admitted  indiscriminately  with  the  pious  and  devout." 

Of  the  system  of  what  is  usually  called  patronage,  and  which  is  incor 
porated  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Mr  Hall  expressed  a  most  emphatic  reprobation.  "  There 
are  two  things,"  he  remarked,  "  which  seem  to  me  essential  prerequi 
sites  to  warrant  a  person  to  exercise  the  pastoral  function,  at  least  in 
ordinary  circumstances;  election  and  ordination ;  the  call  of  the  church, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  by  those 
already  invested  with  the  pastoral  office.  Tllc  former  appears  to  me 
still  more  important  than  the  latter ;  and  I  would,  therefore,  far  sooner 
dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  neighbouring  ministers,  than  with  the 
consent  of  the  people.  In  fact,  I  have  dispensed  with  ordination. 
When  I  went  to  Cambridge,  the  church  was  too  much  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  religious  radicalism  to  allow  any  thing  like  ordination;  and, 
though  I  approve  of  it  myself,  I  am  now  too  old  to  submit  to  it." 
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It  was  interesting  and  amusing  to  observe  how  Mr  Hall's  exquisite 
sensibility  to  literary  beauty,  intermingled  with  and  qualified  the 
operation  of  his  principles  and  leanings,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
dissenter.  Of  this  I  recollect  various  instances,  and  shall  give  one 
connected  with  the  present  topic'.  *  While  conversing  respecting  Arch 
bishop  Magee,  his  talents,  sentiments,  conduct,  &c.,  I  happened  to 
quote,  as  a  proof  of  his  high  church  principles,  a  remark  from  a  charge 
then  newly  published.  The  remark  was  to  this  effect,  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics  have  a  church  without  a  religion ;  the  dissenters  have  a 
religion  without  a  church ;  but  the  Establishment  has  both  a  church 
and  a  religion.  Mr  Hall  had  not  heard  the  remark  before,  and  was 
exceedingly  stnick  with  it.  "  That,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  a  beautiful 
saying.  I  have  not  heard  so  fine  an  observation  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
admirable,  Sir."  BALMER  :  "  You  admire  it,  I  presume,  for  its  point, 
not  for  its  truth."  HALL  :  "  I  admire  it,  Sir,  for  its  plausibility  and 
cleverness.  It  is  false,  and  yet  it  seems  to  contain  such  a  mass  of 
truth  It  is  an  excellent  stone  for  a  churchman  to  pelt  with." 

In  Mr  Hall's  remarks  on  Bishop  Horsley,  there  was  a  similar  mix 
ture  of  admiration  and  censure ;  admiration  of  his  genius  and  writings ; 
censure  of  his  arrogance  and  intolerance.  But  I  do  not  now  remember 
these  remarks  so  correctly  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  in  any  thing  like 
his  own  language. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  Mr  Hall  showed  no  indisposition  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  distinguished  writers 
produced  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  inestimable  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianitv. 
I  may  here  mention,  however,  that  I  stated  to  him  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  dissenters,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  had  furnished  their  full 
quota  of  useful  writers ;  that  there  was  something  illusory  in  estimating 
the  usefulness  of  religious  teachers  by  their  published  works,  not  by 
their  every  day  labours  in  their  congregations;  and  that,  if  judged  by 
the  latter  and  more  correct  standard,  the  clergy  of  both  establishments 
would  be  found  prodigiously  inferior  to  the  dissenters.  To  all  this, 
Mr  Hall  gave  his  imqualified  assent,  remarking  that  the  ablest  writers 
in  the  episcopal  establishment  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  a  defence 
of  the  outworks  of  religion,  and  were  often  ill  informed  as  to  its  doc 
trines.  "  The  bishop  of  this  diocese,"  said  he,  (Bishop  Marsh),  "  is 
probably  the  ablest  man  at  present  on  the  bench.  I  am  told,  Sir,  and 
I  believe  it,  that,  with  all  his  talents  and  learning,  he  is  a  wretched 
theoloijian ;  that  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  are  miserably  crude  and 
jejune." 

On  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  was  at  Leicester,  I  had  the  oppor 
tunity  of  hearing  the  late  Mr  Vaughan,  the  biographer  of  Robinson. 
He  delivered  a  discourse,  constructed  evidently  on  antinomian  princi- 
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pics,  and  containing  much  presumptuous  and  unintelligible  speculation 
respecting  the  design  of  God  in  the  permission  of  evil.  Next  morning 
I  gave  a  short  account  of  this  extraordinary  discourse  to  Mr  Hall ;  and 
this  led  him  to  talk  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  antinomianism, 
and  to  give  a  short  character  of  several  ministers  in  England, 
.who  had  been  led  astray  by  its  pernicious  delusions.  Of  antino 
mianism  itself,  he  spoke  as  being  an  extinction,  rather  than  a  cor 
ruption  of  religion ;  a  denial  of  some  of  those  fundamental  principles 
presupposed  in  almost  all  religious  doctrines,  whether  orthodox  or 
heretical. 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  you  got  any  antinomians  in  Scotland?" 
None,  I  replied,  who  avow  themselves  so.  There  are  individuals  in 
our  congregations  who  have  what  I  consider  a  morbid  aversion  to 
practical  preaching,  and  to  a  minute  enforcement  of  duty ;  but  almost 
all  of  our  people  who  know  and  care  any  thing  about  religion,  will  tell 
you  that,  though  the  believer  is  delivered  from  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  he  is  subject  to  it  as  a  rule  of  life.  "  That,"  said  Mr  Hall,  "  is 
precisely  what  I  expected.  Your  ministers  and  your  people  have  too 
much  information  to  be  ensnared  by  such  impieties.  Antinomianism 
is  a  monster  which  can  live  only  in  darkness.  Bring  light  on  it.  and 
it  expires." 

Of  none  of  the  ministers  of  whom  he  spoke,  as  tinged  with  antino  • 
mian  sentiments,  had  I  ever  heard  before,  with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Vaughan.  I  was,  of  course,  utterly  incompetent  to  determine  how  far 
his  character  of  them  was  just ;  but  I  presume  that  it  must  have  been 
marked  by  admirable  discrimination,  as  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  distinctness  and  individuality  of  the  portraits.  There  was  one,  in 
particular,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
horror,  and  whom  he  characterised  as  distinguished  pre-eminently  for 
that  coarseness  and  indelicacy  of  taste,  between  which  and  antinomian 
principles  there  seems  a  natural  affinity.  "  Sometime  ago,"  said  Mr 
Hall,  "  I  went  to  hear  him  preach  in  this  town.  I  was  so  shocked, 
that  I  would  undoubtedly  have  insulted  him  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
if  the  law  of  the  land  had  allowed.  I  regret  that  I  could  express  my 
disapprobation  only  by  rising  and  walking  out  of  the  church.  *  * 
Mr  Vaughan  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  has  any  thing  like  talent. 
He  has  a  sort  of  metaphysical  head,  and  he  is  incessantly  meditating 
on  topics  far  too  profound  and  difficult  for  the  human  faculties.  His 
mind  is  like  a  mill-wheel,  continually  in  motion.  He  will  work  him 
self  deep  into  the  mire." 

The  following  opinions  were  expressed  by  Mr  Hall,  respecting 
various  writers  in  theology.  I  give  them  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; 
inserting,  of  course,  such  questions,  and  remarks  of  my  own,  as  led  to 
his  observations.  Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  thev 
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are  only  fragments ;  as,  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  now  recollect  more 
than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  what  was  said. 

BALMER:  "  May  I  ask,  Sir,  what  writers  you  would  most  recommend 
to  a  young  minister  ?  "  HALL  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  feel  very  incompetent  to 
give  directions  on  that  point.  I  can  say  only,  that  I  have  learned  far 
more  from  John  Howe,  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  There 
is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions.  He  had  not  the 
same  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful,  as  of  the  sublime,  and  hence 
his  endless  subdivisions."  BALMER  :  "  That  was  the  fault  of  his  age." 
HALL  :  "In  part,  Sir ;  but  he  has  more  of  it  than  many  of  the  writers  of 
that  period;  than  Barrow,  for  example,  who  was  somewhat  earlier. 
There  was,  I  think,  an  innate  inaptitude  in  Howe's  mind  for  discerning 
minute  graces  and  proprieties ;  and  hence  his  sentences  are  often  long 
and  cumbersome.  Still  he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
Puritan  divines." 

After  adverting  to  several  of  Howe's  works,  Mr  Hall  said,  in  reference 
to  his  "  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,"  "  '  Perhaps  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest'  is  fitted  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  majority  of  readers. 
Baxter  enforces  a  particular  idea  with  extraordinary  clearness,  force, 
and  earnestness.  His  appeals  to  the  conscience  are  irresistible. 
Howe,  again,  is  distinguished  by  calmness,  self-possession,  majesty,  and 
comprehensiveness  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  decidedly  prefer  him  to 
Baxter.  *  *  *  I  admire  exceedingly  his  '  Living 

Temple,'  his  sermon  on  the  '  Redeemer's  Tears,'  &c. ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  his  defence  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  gospel  oifer.  I  refer  to  the  treatise  called  the  '  Reconcileableness 
of  God's  prescience  of  the  sins  of  men  with  his  counsels,  exhortations, 
and  whatever  other  means  he  uses  to  prevent  them.  This  I  regard  as 
the  most  profound,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the  most  valuable  of 
all  Howe's  writings.' " 

BALMER:  "Uoyou  think  highly  of  Dr  Owen,  Sir?"  HALL:  "No,  Sir; 
by  no  means.  Have  you  read  much  of  Owen,  Sir,  and  do  you  admire 
him?  "  BALMER  :  "  I  have  read  his  preliminary  exercitations  to  his  great 
work  on  the  Hebrews ;  his  exposition  of  particular  verses  here  and  there ; 
his  book  on  church  government ;  and  some  of  his  smaller  treatises. 
I  do  not  greatly  admire  him,  and  I  have  not  learned  much  from  him. 
I  was  led  to  look  into  his  works,  not  only  from  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  is  generally  held,  but  from  having  heard  that  Dr  D.,  one  of 
the  ablest  ministers  in  our  denomination,  admires  him  so  much,  that  the 
first  winter  after  his  marriage,  he  read  to  his  wife  the  whole  of  Owen's 
work  on  the  Hebrews."  HALL  :  "  Dr  D.'s  proboscis  must  be  larger  than 
mine  if  he  gathered  any  instruction  from  Owen ;  for  I  never  could 
learn  any  thing  from  him.  You  astonish  me,  Sir,  by  your  patience. 
You  have  accomplished  an  herculean  undertaking  in  reading  Owen's 
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preliminary  exercitations.  To  me  he  is  intolerably  heavy  and  prolix." 
BALMER:  "I  do  think,  Sir,  there  are  many  valuable  ideas  in  his  writings, 
but  as  a  reasoner,  he  seems  to  me  singularly  illogical ;  for  he  often  takes 
for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved."  HALL  :  "  I  quite  concur,  Sir,  with  the 
latter  part  of  your  statement.  As  a  reasoner,  Dr  Owen  is  most  illo 
gical  ;  for  he  almost  always  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  to  prove, 
and  he  is  always  proving  what  he  ought  to  take  for  granted.  And, 
after  a  long  digression,  he  concludes  very  properly  with,  '  This  is  not 
our  concernment,'  and  returns  to  enter  on  something  still  farther  from 
the  point." 

Of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr  Hall  spoke  in  language  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  has  written  of  him,  characterising  him  as  an  author  of  amaz 
ing  depth  and  acuteness.  While  we  were  conversing  on  the  doctrine 
of  general  redemption,  he  observed  that  Edwards,  though  a  high  Cal- 
vinist,  plainly  teaches  it.  I  remarked,  that  I  had  read  the  whole  of 
Edwards'  works  with  considerable  care,  and  did  not  remember  any 
passage  in  which  he  taught  it  expressly.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Mr 
Hall,  "  that  he  teaches  it  in  so  many  words;  for  the  subject  does  not 
seem  to  have  particularly  engaged  his  attention  ;  but,  from  many  of  his 
admissions  and  statements,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  given 
his  opinion  formally,  it  would  have  been  in  terms  similar  to  those 
employed  by  Bellamy  and  Dwight."  The  high  admiration  which  Mr 
Hall  expressed  of  Edwards,  led  me  to  remark  that,  from  his  depth,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  he  was  occasionally  obscure  in  his  philosophical 
writings.  I  added  that,  in  particular,  his  celebrated  treatise  on  "  The 
Freedom  of  the  Will,"  appeared  to  me  chargeable  with  this  fault;  that 
I  had  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  his  theory  ;  and  asked  Mr 
Hall  whether  his  views  on  this  question  coincided  with  those  of  Ed 
wards.  "  No,  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  agree  with  him."  Then, 
I  presume,  Sir,  you  have  detected  the  fallacy  which  vitiates  his  rea 
soning.  "  No,  Sir,  I  have  not.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  fallacy 
somewhere,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  it.  Many  years  ago, 
I  met  with  a  person  who  had  found  out  what  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time, 
the  clue  of  the  labyrinth ;  but  I  have  long  ago  forgotten  it."  If  I  recol 
lect  right,  Mr  Hall  said  that  this  person  was  a  Mr  Dawson,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  that  he  met  him. 

I  remarked  that  Edwards'  theory  was  opposed  to  our  consciousness, 
and  our  indestructible  feelings ;  for  whenever  we  blamed  ourselves  for 
having  acted  wrong,  we  had  an  irresistible  belief,  not  only  that  we 
could  have  acted  otherwise  if  we  had  chosen,  but  that  we  coiild  have 
willed  otherwise.  To  all  this  Mr  Hall  readily  assented,  adding  some 
remarks  respecting  two  of  Edwards'  distinctions :  the  distinction  be 
tween  liberty  to  will,  and  liberty  to  act  according  to  our  will ;  and  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  necessity.  Respecting  the  one 
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of  these  distinctions  (I  do  not  now  precisely  remember  which),  Mr 
Hall  made  the  following  ludicrous  hut  characteristic  observations : — 
"  That  distinction,  Sir,  lies  at  the  basis  of  Edwards'  theory,  but  it  is 
not  original ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr  Owen.  I  think  it 
certain  that  Edwards  found  it  there,  buried,  like  the  rest  of  Owen's 
ideas,  amid  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  and.  finding  it  there,  he  did  what  Owen 
had  not  strength  of  arm  to  do, — took  it  by  the  tail,  and  dragged  it  into 
light.  It  proved  a  monster,  and  ought  to  have  been  smothered  ;  but 
Edwards  found  it  would  be  useful  to  frighten  the  enemies  of  divine 
sovereignty  and  free  grace ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  smothering,  he 
mirsed  it." 

When  conversing  respecting  the  paucity  of  theological  writers  pro 
duced  by  Scotland,  pi-ior  to  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  Mr  Hall 
specified  two  or  three  of  the  few  whom  it  had  produced,  and  gave  his 
.opinion  of  them.  He  spoke  of  Samuel  Rutherford  as  a  very  remark 
able  man  ;  said  that  his  Letters  were  a  wonderful  book,  and  that  he 
had  read  many  of  them  with  deep  interest.  He  had  looked,  he  said, 
into  the  writings  both  of  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Secession ;  he  regarded  them  as  containing  much  scriptural  divinity, 
though  sadly  defective  in  style  and  arrangement ;  and  seemed  sur 
prised  when  I  preferred  the  sermons  of  Ebenezer  to  those  of  Ralph,  as 
he  had  always,  he  said,  been  taught  to  entertain  the  contrary  opinion. 

Mr  Hall  having  made  some  inquiry  respecting  Dr  Henry,  the  histo 
rian,  once  a  minister  in  Berwick,  and  aftei"wards  colleague  of  Dr 
Macknight,  the  commentator,  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  I 
informed  him  that,  from  all  I  had  ever  heard,  I  believed  Dr  Henry 
must  have  been  a  very  dry  and  uninteresting  preacher.  This  led  to  a 
reference  to  the  well-known  anecdote  relative  to  these  two  individuals ; 
according  to  which,  the  one,  when  coming  to  church  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  having  got  his  clothes  wet  by  a  heavy  rain,  asked  his  col 
league  to  officiate  for  him ;  Go  into  the  pulpit,  said  the  other,  and 
you  will  be  dry  enough.  Some  doubt  being  expressed  which  of  the 
two  it  was  to  whom  this  remark  was  made,  Mr  Hall  observed, — "  I 
suppose,  Sir,  it  was  applicable  to  both."  Immediately  checking  him 
self,  he  added,  "  And  yet  I  should  think  that,  to  an  intellectual  audi 
ence, — an  audience  that  had  any  relish  for  scriptural  exposition, — 
Macknight  must  have  been  interesting,  if  the  discourses  which  he 
preached  resembled  his  published  writings."  Pray,  Sir,  I  said,  do  you 
admire  Macknight  as  a  commentator  ?  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  do, 
very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  indeed,  to  come 
after  him  in  expounding  the  apostolic  epistles.  I  admit,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  has  grievous  deficiencies.  There  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  spirituality  and  elevation  about  him ;  he  never  sets  his  foot  into  the 
other  world,  if  he  can  get  a  hole  to  stop  it  in  in  this ;  and  he  never 
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gives  a  passage  a  meaning  which  would  render  it  applicable  and  useful 
in  all  ages,  if  he  can  find  in  it  any  local  or  temporary  allusion.  He 
makes  fearful  havoc,  Sir,  of  the  text  on  which  you  preached  to-day ; 
his  exposition  of  it  is  inimitably  absurd."  The  text  referred  to  was 
Ephesians  i.  8,  "  Wherein  he  hath  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence;"  and  the  "  wisdom  and  prudence"  are  explained  by 
Macknight,  not  of  the  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  but  of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  granted  to  the  apostles 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  office. 

In  connexion  with  these  statements,  I  may  add,  that  Mr  Hall  ap 
peared  exceedingly  surprised  and  shocked  on  being  informed  that, 
while  Dr  Macknight  spent  every  other  day  of  the  week  in  theological 
studies,  he  was  accustomed,  by  way  of  relaxation,  to  read  novels  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  "  Dr  Macknight,"  he  observed,  "  must 
either  have  denied  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  or  he  must 
have  been  destitute  of  personal  religion." 

Mr  Hall  made  minute  inquiry  respecting  the  late  Dr  Lawson  of 
Selkirk ;  remarking,  that  he  had  heard  of  him  as  a  very  wonderfid 
man.  Besides  other  particulars,  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr  Lawson 
possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  memory ;  that  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  if  the  Bible  were  lost,  he  could  replace  it  nearly  in 
its  present  form ;  and  that  he  had  committed  to  memory  considerable 
portions  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  other  books,  in  the  original 
languages.  Mr  Hall  observed,  "  I  have  seldom  heard  any  thing  equal 
to  that,  Sir,  except  the  case  of  an  insane  person,  who  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  he  was  irremediably  lost ;  but,  determined  to  carry  with 
him  at  least  one  good  book  to  the  place  of  punishment,  learned  by  heart 
the  whole  Greek  New  Testament.  I  regret  that  I  never  met  with  any 
of  Dr  Lawson's  writings,  except  his  two  short  papers  in  reply  to  Dr 
Charles  Stuart.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  victory  gained  by  Dr 
Lawson  over  his  antagonist,  was  as  complete  as  any  victory  ever 
gained  in  theological  controversy.  Dr  Stuart,  however,  had  certainly 
a  bad  cause ;  for,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  attempted  to  maintain  some 
such  principle  as  this  :  that  the  greater  a  man's  aversion  to  his  duty, 
the  less  is  his  criminality ;  and  the  less  proper  is  it  to  urge  him  to 
perform  it.*  This  absurd  principle,  Sir,  was  quite  common  among  the 
Baptists,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago." 

Mr  Hall  put  various  questions  also  respecting  Dr  M'Crie,  inquiring 
particularly  into  the  reasons  for  his  standing  aloof  from  the  great  body 
of  Scottish  Seceders.  On  being  told  that  Dr  M'Crie  pleaded  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  power  to  political  rulers  in  religious  matters. 
Mr  Hall  exclaimed,  "  I  presume,  Sir,  Dr  M'Crie  would  have  no  great 

*  It  is  right  to  remark,  that  Mr  Hall  laboured  under  an  entire  mistake  here. 
ED. 
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objection  to  inflict  a  little  persecution  on  account  of  religion.  It  is 
amazing  that  a  man  so  able  and  enlightened  should  cling  to  opinions 
so  intolerant,  and  so  generally  exploded.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  a 
numskull  in  all  England  (and  there  are  thousands  who  could  not  spell 
the  word),  but  will  tell  you  that  persecution  is  a  thing  most  unchristian 
and  unjust.  But,  Sir,  I  greatly  admire  Dr  M'Crie's  histories.  Is  he 
not  the  best  historian  of  Scotland  you  have  ?  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
much  superior  to  Dr  Robertson."  BALMER  :  "  Do  you  prefer  his  style 
to  Robertson's,  Sir  ?"  HALL  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  decidedly.  M'Crie's 
style,  with  all  its  Scotticisms,  is  a  more  colloquial,  a  more  idiomatic, 
in  short,  a  more  English  style  than  Robertson's.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
admire  Robertson's  style ;  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  ease  and  simpli 
city.  He  says  nothing  in  a  natural  manner.  I  don't  believe,  Sir,  that 
Robertson  could  have  written  directions  for  making  a  plum-pudding, 
without  measuring  and  balancing  the  clauses  of  his  sentences,  with 
as  much  pomp  as  if  he  had  been  delineating  a  character  or  describing 
a  battle." 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
occasions  on  which  I  saw  Mr  Hall,  he  had  been  visited  by  Dr  M'Crie, 
and  had  also  read  the  Doctor's  Sermons  on  "  The  Unity  of  the 
Church,"  &c.  With  the  Doctor's  visit  he  was  exceedingly  gratified ; 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  more  of  one  whom  he 
characterized  as  "  so  superior  a  man."  He  admitted  that  the  sermons 
evinced  considerable  talent,  and  proved  that  their  author  was  an 
expert  logician  ;  but  he  added,  that  "  the  premises  assumed  in  them 
would  split  the  church  into  atoms." 

Mr  Irving's  Orations  had  been  published  only  a  few  days  before  my 
second  visit  to  Leicester ;  and  I  happened  to  have  a  copy  with  me,  of 
which  Mr  Hall  one  morning  read  a  few  pages.  The  remarks  which 
he  made  on  this  preacher,  then  (July  1823)  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  were  to  the  following  purport : — "  In  the  paragraphs  which 
I  have  read,  there  are  indications  of  talent ;  but  Mr  Irving  seems  a 
man  of  wretched  taste ;  and  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  you 
tell  me,  that  he  is  bloated  with  arrogance  and  self-conceit.  In  the 
commencement  of  what  he  calls  his  '  Arguments,'  he  speaks  of 
addressing  himself  to  '  those  parts  of  human  nature  which  the 
poet  addresseth,  to  those  parts  which  the  economist  addresseth,'  &c. 
For  my  part,  Sir,  I  think  the  gospel  would  be  adulterated,  and  preach 
ing  paralysed,  were  we  to  make  much  use  of  the  quiddities  of  the 
logician,  or  the  interests  of  the  economist,  or  the  abstractions  of  the 
metaphysician,  or  the  sympathies  of  the  poet,  or  the  sentimentalities 
of  the  novelist,"  &c. 

The  following  are  a  specimen  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr  Hall 
respecting  another  celebrated  Scottish  preacher.  HALL  :  "  Do  you 
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know  any  thing  of  Alison,  Sir  ?  "  BALMER  :  "  I  have  read,  Sir,  his  book 
on  '  Taste,'  and  his  Sermons  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  him  preach." 
HALL  :  "  I  lately  looked  into  his  Sermons  ;  and  I  think  I  never  read 
any  thing  so  inane.  They  seemed  to  me  an  attempt  to  graft  religion 
on  certain  imaginary  or  accidental  sentimentalities,  not  on  the  essential 
and  permanent  principles  of  human  nature."  BALMER  :  "  Did  yon  not 
read  the  whole  of  them,  Sir  ?"  HALL  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  I  had  not  patience 
for  that.  I  read  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Those  on  the  Seasons  seemed 
to  me  the  best."  BALMER  :  "  I  recollect  them,  Sir.  There  is  one  of 
them  (if  I  remember  right,  the  Sermon  on  Summer)  to  which  he 
prefixes  the  text,  '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  That  seemed 
to  be  a  most  improper  application  of  scripture,  and  in  very  bad  taste." 
HALL  :  "  It  is  worse  than  bad  taste,  Sir.  It  is  gross  profaneness.  In 
deed,  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  say,  that  inanity,  bad  taste,  and 
profaneness,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  Alison's  Sermons.  He 
is  still  more  defective  in  his  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  than 
Blair ;  and,  in  that  respect,  Blair  is  surely  meagre  enough.  And  yet 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  the  effrontery  to  compare  Alison  to 
Bossuet ;  in  my  opinion,  the  most  sublime  of  all  preachers."  BALMER  : 
"  That  article  was  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Mr  Morehead, 
Mr  Alison's  colleague."  HALL  :  "  It  matters  not,  Sir.  Had  the  verdict 
been  the  result  of  ignorance,  the  ignorance  would  be  unparalleled. 
But  it  must  have  been  the  effect  either  of  mere  perversity,  or  of  deli 
berate  falsehood.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  like  Jeffrey  should 
have  sanctioned  such  an  assertion." 

In  a  preceding  page,  it  has  been  liinted,  that  in  the  freedom  of  con 
versation,  Mr  Hall  was  apt  to  express  himself  in  hyperbolical,  and 
sometimes  in  contradictory,  terms ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
state,  that  the  following  remarks  respecting  his  friend,  John  Foster, 
are  a  specimen  of  this  propensity.  In  speaking  of  that  most  original 
and  powerful  writer,  I  happened  to  express  my  regret  at  the  obscurity 
of  the  style  of  his  later  productions  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
Essays.  Mr  Hall  immediately  observed  :  "  It  would  seem  that  he  has 
wilfully  set  himself  to  corrupt  his  style ;  and  certainly  his  efforts  have 
been  most  successful ;  for  it  possesses  now  almost  every  fault,  except 
perhaps  that  it  is  not  ungrammatical ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  fault 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  style  of  any  educated  person."  BALMER  : 
"  I  have  been  informed,  Sir,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  vigour,  Mr 
Foster  is  a  singularly  dull  and  uninteresting  preacher."  HALL  :  "  His 
manner,  Sir,  is  remarkably  inanimate.  I  heard  him,  some  time  ago, 
at  Bristol ;  and  he  had  almost  preached  me  asleep :  in  fact,  I  did 
take  a  short  nap.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  was  the  most 
powerful  and  impressive  address  I  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr  Hall  gave  brief  characters  of  Dr  Parr, 
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Mr  Francis  "Wrangham,  Mr  Sidney  Smith,  and  several  other  clergy 
men  or  theological  writers ;  or  made  cursory  remarks  respecting 
them,  which  seemed  to  me,  at  the  moment,  exceedingly  felicitous  and 
valuable.  But  though  I  have  tasked  my  memory  a  good  deal,  I  can 
not  recal  them  distinctly ;  and,  I  fear,  they  are  irrevocably  gone. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  detail  the  few  of  his  observations  which  I  still 
remember,  respecting  literary  subjects  and  literary  writers. 

On  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  we  talked  at  great  length  ; 
but  I  cannot  now  give  a  tolerable  specimen  of  his  acute  and  eloquent 
remarks,  not  even  the  "  disjecta  membra  poctse."  One  of  his  obser 
vations  I  do  remember,  which  struck  me  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
just  and  happy.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  respecting  the  utility 
or  inutility  of  metaphysical  studies,  and  respecting  the  fact  that  they 
led  to  no  useful  discoveries.  I  made  some  such  remark  as  this,  that, 
admitting  that  such  studies  did  not  terminate  in  profitable  discoveries, 
still  they  were  advantageous  as  a  field  for  cultivating  and  invigorating 
the  mental  powers.  Mr  Hall  said :  "  An  arena,  not  a  field.  Meta 
physics  yield  no  fruit.  They  are  not  a  field  ;  they  are  only  an  arena, 
to  which  a  man,  who  has  got  nothing  to  do,  may  go  down  sometime* 
and  try  his  skill  in  intellectual  gladiatorship.  This  is  their  chief 
recommendation." 

Of  the  literary  characters  respecting  whom  we  conversed,  there  was 
none  whom  he  praised  so  highly  as  his  friend,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ; 
and  the  following  fragments  will  convey  some  idea  of  Mr  Hall's  esti 
mate  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented  person.  "  I  know  no  man," 
he  said,  repeatedly  and  emphatically,  "  equal  to  Sir  James  in  talents. 
The  powers  of  his  mind  are  admirably  balanced.  He  is  defective  only 
in  imagination."  At  this  last  statement  I  expressed  my  surprise ; 
remarking,  that  I  never  could  have  suspected  that  the  author  of  the 
eloquent  oration  for  Peltier,  was  deficient  in  fancy.  "  Well,  Sir," 
said  Mr  Hall,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  your  remark.  The  truth  is,  he  has 
imagination  too ;  but  with  him  imagination  is  an  acquisition,  rather 
than  a  faculty.  He  has,  however,  plenty  of  embellishment  at  com 
mand  ;  for  his  memory  retains  every  thing.  His  mind  is  just  a 
repository  hung  round  with  beautiful  images ;  and  when  he  wants  one, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  reach  up  his  hand  to  a  peg  and  take  one 
down.  But  his  images  were  not  manufactured  in  his  mind,  they  were 
imported."  BALMEK  :  "  If  he  be  so  defective  in  imagination,  he  must 
be  incompetent  to  describe  scenes  and  delineate  characters,  vividly  and 
graphically  ;  and  I  should  apprehend,  therefore,  he  will  not  succeed  in 
writing  history."  HALL  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  expect  him  to  produce  an 
eloquent  or  interesting  history.  He  has  mistaken  his  province.  His 
genius  is  best  adapted  for  metaphysical  speculation  ;  but  had  he  chosen 
moral  philosophy,  he  would  probably  have  surpassed  every  living 
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writer."  BALMER  :  "I  admired  exceedingly  some  of  his  philosophical 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  ;  his  articles,  for  instance,  on  Madame 
de  Stael's  Germany,  and  Dugald  Stewart's  Preliminary  Dissertation  ; 
but  there  seemed  to  me  a  heaviness  about  them,  and  I  do  think  that 
Jeffrey  himself  could  expound  a  metaphysical  theory  with  more  vivacity 
and  effect."  HALL  :  "  With  more  vivacity,  perhaps,  but  not  with  equal 
judgment  or  acuteness.  He  would  not  go  so  deep,  Sir.  I  am  per 
suaded,  that  if  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisure,  and  had 
exerted  himself,  he  would  completely  have  outdone  Jeffrey  and  Stewart, 
and  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  our  times." 

Of  Dugald  Stewart  Mr  Hall  spoke  slightingly ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  that  amiable  and  accom 
plished  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  reports  which  had 
reached  him  respecting  Mr  Stewart's  religious  sentiments.  "  He  is," 
said  Mr  Hall,  "  a  pleasing,  but  a  feeble  writer.  I  would  never  compare 
him  with  any  of  our  great  metaphysicians ;  with  Malebranche,  or 
Locke,  or  Berkeley,  or  even  with  Tucker.  Reid  had  a  more  vigorous 
and  original  mind  than  Stewart ;  and  Campbell,  I  suspect,  was  superior 
to  both.  If  Campbell  had  directed  his  attention  to  mental  philosophy, 
he  could  have  done  all  that  Reid  or  Stewart  has  accomplished  ;  but 
neither,  of  them  could  have  written  the  'Preliminary  Dissertations'  to 
his  work  on  the  gospels.  There  is  also  too  much  egotism  and  parade 
about  Dugald  Stewart.  *  *  *  He  is  always  polishing  away  at 
the  comer  of  a'subject ;  but  he  could  not  rear  a  system  of  his  own." 

This  comparison  Mr  Hall  followed  out  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  language  exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  which,  however, 
I  cannot  now  recal.     After  several  other  pretty  severe  strictures,  he 
added :  "  And  besides,  Sir,  is  not  Dugald  Stewart  known  to  be  an 
infidel  ?  "     I  informed  him,  that  though  I  had  often  heard  surmises  to 
that  effect,  I  did  not  think  they  rested  on  good  grounds  ;  that  in  his 
class,  as  in  his  printed  works,  Stewart  occasionally  referred  to  the 
sacred  writings,  and  always  with  respect ;  and  that  the  probability 
was,  that  like  most  of  our  literary  men,  he  had  never  studied  atten 
tively  either  the  evidences  or  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     I  added, 
that  I  differed  considerably  from  his  estimate  of  Stewart ;  that  he 
seemed  to  me  the  most  candid  and  benevolent  of  all  philosophers ; 
that  I  had  never  attended  any  teacher  who  inspired  me  with  so  enthu 
siastic  an  admiration  of  himself,  and  so  ardent  a  love  to  his  science  ; 
and  that  his  style  seemed  to  me  remarkable  at  once  for  precision  and 
beauty.     Mr  Hall  seemed  somewhat  softened  by  these  remarks  ;  and 
said,  in  reply,  that  "  he  should  rejoice  to  think  that  the  reports  which 
he  had  heard  respecting  Stewart's  infidelity,  were  unfounded ;  that  it 
was,  however,  most  unphilosophical,  as  well  as  irreligious,  for  such  a 
man  to  continue  undecided,  through  mere  carelessness,  respecting  » 
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question  so  important  as  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures  ;  or  if 
he  admitted  their  divinity,  to  overlook  their  decisions  on  any  subject 
he  may  be  called  to  discuss."  With  regard  to  Stewart's  style,  Mr  Hall 
observed,  "  that  it  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  philosophical 
styles  that  ever  was  written ;  that  Mr  Stewart  had  earned  embellish 
ment  farther  into  the  region  of  metaphysics  than  any  author  that  had 
preceded  him ;  and  that  his  embellishment  was  invariably  consistent 
with  perfect  sobriety  of  taste." 

Of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Mr  Hall  observed,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  genius,  but  less  judgment,  than  his  predecessor :  that  his  style, 
with  all  its  beauties,  was  far  inferior  to  Stewart's,  as  a  vehicle  for 
philosophical  speculation ;  that  it  was  deficient  in  clearness  and  pre 
cision  ;  and  so  exceedingly  diffuse,  that  all  that  was  valuable  in  the 
four  volumes  of  his  lectures  might  be  condensed  into  one."  I  remarked, 
that  Dr  Brown  was  often  the  victim  of  his  own  ingemu'ty ;  that  in 
point  of  candour,  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  Stewart ;  that  the 
former  would  never  agree  with  any  writer  if  he  could  possibly  differ 
from  him  ;  and  that  the  latter  would  never  differ  from  any  one,  if  he 
could  possibly  agree  with  him.  Mr  Hall  acquiesced  in  substance  in 
these  remarks,  and  proceeded  to  comment  on  Dr  Brown's  amazing 
boldness  and  originality.  He  characterized  briefly  several  of  his  lec 
tures  ;  stating  that  those  which  had  most  deeply  interested  him,  and 
which  he  thought  among  the  best,  were  the  lectures  on  the  imma 
teriality,  and  the  immortality,  of  the  soul. 

On  being  asked,  whether  he  thought  Dr  Brown  right  in  maintaining, 
that  the  "Ideal  theory"  was  generally  renounced  by  philosophers  long 
before  Reid  published  his  refutation  of  it,  Mr  Hall  said  that  he  had 
sometimes  doubted,  whether  Locke  and  some  others  seriously  held 
that  theory  ;  and  that  probably  they  conformed  to  the  common 
phraseology,  without  exactly  weighing  its  import.  I  next  asked, 
whether  he  recollected  a  long  note  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Howe's 
"  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,"  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  notion 
then  common,  that  "  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  furnished  with 
images  of  the  thing  it  is  said  to  understand,"  Howe  observes,  that  "  if 
any  clearer  explication  can  be  given,  or  better  way  assigned  of  the 
soul's  knowing  things,  it  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  rational  men  ? " 
Mr  Hall  answered,  that  he  recollected  perfectly,  that  there  was  a  note 
relative  to  the  opinions  of  the  schoolmen  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
blessed  sec  God  in  heaven ;  that  he  did  not  remember  that  it  contained 
any  such  remark  ;  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  writer  at  that 
period  had  expressed  so  plainly  and  strongly  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  generally  received  theory  of  perception.  I  may  here  add,  that  the 
passage  referred  to,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  and  most  of 
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our  modern  philosophers,  as  none  of  them  seems  to  be  acquainted  with 
Howe's  works  ; — a  circumstance  the  more  astonishing,  when  it  is  con 
sidered  that  the  substance  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's,  a  priori  demon 
stration  of  the  being  of  God,  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention, 
had  been  published  before  in  Howe's  Living  Temple. 

I  felt  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  Mr  Hall's  opinion  of  Coleridge 
the  poet,  as  I  had  been  somewhat  interested  by  his  writings,  and  had 
heard  much  of  his  eloquence  in  conversation.  I  was,  therefore,  dis 
appointed  to  find  that  Mr  Hall  seemed  to  feel  so  extremely  indifferent 
about  him,  as  not  to  speak  of  him  but  with  apparent  reluctance.  On 
remarking  that  I  had  recently  read  the  "  Friend,"  and  that  I  had 
learned  very  little  from  it,  but  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  author 
had  talents  to  produce  something  far  superior,  Mr  Hall  said,  "  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  you  had  learned  much  from  such  a  production. 
Coleridge  is  just  an  ignis  fatuus.  BALMER:  "  I  read  the  Friend,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  able  and  favourable  article  upon  it  in  the 
Eclectic  Review."  HALL  :  "  That  article  was  written  by  John  Foster ; 
and  it  is  written  with  abundance  of  ingenuity  and  ability;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  presents  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  work." 
BALMER:  "  I  have  heard  much  of  Coleridge's  conversational  talents. 
May  I  ask,  Sir,  if  you  ever  met  with  him  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  you 
were  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  his  discourse."  HALL  :  "  I  met 
with  him  once  or  twice  in  Bristol,  some  years  ago.  He  has  great 
talents  for  talk ;  not  for  conversation ;  for  that  implies  an  interchange 
of  sentiments.  With  Mr  Coleridge  there  can  be  no  such  interchange. 
He  will  talk  for  half  an  hour ;  then  make  a  short  pause,  to  allow  you 
to  offer  a  remark ;  then  run  on  for  another  half  hour,  but  what  he  says 
is  no  answer  to  you.  He  is  a  man  from  whom  one  can  learn  nothing. 
Sometimes  you  have  a  glimpse  of  an  important  idea,  or  a  magnificent 
image,  but  he  presents  nothing  fully  and  distinctly.  His  talk  in  com 
pany  is  just  like  his  writings.  He  is  a  will  of  the  wisp.  In  listening 
to  him,  or  reading  him,  you  see  a  light  flickering  and  dancing  before 
you,  but  it  leads  only  over  moors  and  morasses." 

On  my  observing  that  Coleridge's  writings  gave  me  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  great  degree  of  perversity  and  self-conceit  about  him, 
Mr  Hall  replied,  "  Of  that,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  After  this, 
there  was  either  a  brief  pause,  or  the  conversation  had  digressed  to 
some  other  subject,  when  Mr  Hall  resumed,  exclaiming  very  abruptlv, 
and  with  great  vehemence  of  manner,  "  The  time  will  come  when 
mankind  will  be  ashamed  of  having  admired  Virgil.  I  mean,  Sir,  that 
is  what  Mr  Coleridge  says.  Does  not  that  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of 
iutinite  perversity  and  self-conceit  ?  If  he  had  a  particle  of  humility 
or  common  sense,  he  would  lament  it  as  a  grievous  calamity,  that  he 
is  incapable  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  Virgil's  poetry,  which  all  the  world 
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admires.  Were  it  a  qiiestion  of  truth,  to  be  determined  by  reasoning, 
the  case  would  be  different;  but  it  is  a  question  of  taste;  and  what 
other  standard  is  there  of  taste  than  general  consent?" 

From  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Coleridge,  the  conversation  not 
unnaturally  passed  to  Ids  want  of  success  as  an  author,  to  his  personal 
character  and  habits,  and  particularly  to  his  habit  of  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  opium.  After  some  remarks  on  these  topics,  Mr  Hall  said, 
"  Sir,  I  saw,  some  time  ago,  a  letter  from  Coleridge,  complaining  most 
bitterly  of  his  disappointments  and  misfortunes,  and  regretting  that  he 
had  not  been  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor,  rather  than  a  poet.  I  never  saw 
such  another  production.  It  was  more  like  the  confessions  of  a  lost 
spirit  from  the  bottomless  pit,  than  like  any  thing  earthly.  It  had  all 
the  conscious  degradation  and  chagrin,  all  the  remorse  and  wretched 
ness  of  a  man  utterly  ruined,  without  a  single  expression  of  penitence 
or  hope." 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  mention,  that  Coleridge's  habit  of 
taking  opium  to  excess,  led  to  some  remarks  on  a  volume  reprinted 
from  one  of  the  London  magazines,  and  entitled,  "  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater."  Mr  Hall  had  been  reading  this  work  not  long 
before ;  and  gave  it  considerable  praise,  as  a  book  characterised  by 
superior  ability,  and  which  had  deeply  interested  him. 

Of  the  other  lake  poets,  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  we  did  not  speak 
at  much  length ;  but,  from  the  little  that  was  said,  it  was  evident  that 
Mr  Hall  did  not  think  much  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  Cole 
ridge.  He  reprobated,  in  strong  terms,  their  political  tergiversation, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  stupidity  rather  than  charity  to 
suppose  such  tergiversation  to  be  the  result  purely  of  conviction,  or  to 
imagine  that  they  were  in  no  degree  influenced  by  sordid  motives. 
With  an  air  of  great  contempt,  he  observed,  "  They  worship  with  their 
faces  toward  the  east ;  they  look  at  the  rising  sun."  He  then  gave  a 
pretty  long,  and  a  very  ludicrous  account  of  the  society  once  projected 
by  Southey  and  his  friends.  Besides  other  particulars,  Mr  Hall  stated, 
"  In  that  society,  Sir,  they  proposed  to  have  all  things  common, 
except  their  wives.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  wives  were  to  be  excepted. 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that,  among  such  a  set,  they  would  not  long 
have  formed  an  exception." 

In  detailing  Mr  Hall's  remarks  respecting  authors  who  have  written 
on  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  I  omitted  to  state  that  he 
expressed  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  Tucker,  characterising  his 
"  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  as  a  work  of  amazing  ingenuity  and 
originality. 

Mr  Hall  mentioned  farther,  that  he  had  read  a  considerable  portion 
of  Kant's  works.  On  my  remarking  that  I  knew  nothing  of  that 
philosopher,  except  from  Dr  Thomas  Brown's  article  upon  him  in  an 
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early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  from  Madame  de  Stael's 
book  on  Germany,  and  that  I  should  suppose  his  writings  to  be  utterly 
unintelligible  and  uninteresting,  Mr  Hall  replied,  "  It  is  certainly  no 
great  loss  to  be  ignorant  of  Kant's  works.  His  philosophy  is  a  system 
of  scepticism." 

In  answer  to  his  question,  "  Whether  1  had  read  much  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  works,"  I  informed  him  that  I  had  read  her  "  Remarks  on 
Rousseau,"  one  of  her  novels,  and  her  book  on  Germany.  HALL  :  "  Did 
you  read  her  book  on  Germany  from  beginning  to  end  ?  "  BALMER  : 
"  I  did."  HALL  :  "  I  admire  your  patience,  Sir."  He  had  made  similar 
remarks,  when  I  informed  him  that  I  had  read  Dr  Owen's  "  Preliminary 
Exercitations ;"  and  that,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Mis 
sionary  Society,  I  had  remained  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  till  I  had 
heard  the  report,  and  five  or  six  speeches.  He  added,  that  he  had  looked 
into  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany;  that  on  finding  some  philosopher, 
a  well  known  idealist  (I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  who  it  was), 
spoken  of  as  an  opponent  of  the  ideal  theory,  he  had  thrown  aside  the 
book  in  disgust,  supposing  that  very  little  could  be  learned  from  a 
writer  so  ill  informed  as  to  be  capable  of  such  a  blunder.  He  seemed 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  allow  that  many  of  her  remarks  were  acute 
and  ingenious  ;  and,  when  something  was  said  about  the  flights  of  her 
fancy,  he  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  that,  for  his  part,  he  could 
not  admire  her  flights,  for  to  him  she  was  generally  invisible,  not 
because  she  ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  but  because 
she  invariably  selected  a  foggy  atmosphere. 

Of  Mr  Hall's  remarks  on  subjects  and  writers  in  general  and  mis 
cellaneous  literature,  I  do  not  recollect  a  large  portion.  He  spoke 
with  great  severity  of  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  stating  that 
"  he  had  expected  much  information  from  it,  but  had  got  little  that 
was  valuable;  that  he  did  not  admire  the  style  ;  and  had  warned  his 
people  from  the  pulpit  against  it  as  a  pernicious  book.  The  writer," 
he  added,  "  lays  aside  the  character  of  the  demon  only  to  act  the 
brute  ;  for  when  not  throwing  out  malignant  insinuations,  he  is  recom 
mending  drunkenness  and  sensuality." 

In  a  conversation  respecting  several  poets  then  alive,  Byron,  Scott, 
&c.,  Mr  Hall  said,  that  "  he  had  little  relish  for  modern  poetry  ;  that 
his  taste  somehow  was  of  a  different  kind."  He  had  read,  he  said, 
several  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and  regarded  them  "  as  far  superior  to 
Scott's  poems,  and  as  containing  gleams  of  philosophical  speculation, 
of  a  capacity  for  which  the  poems  gave  no  indication." 

At  one  of  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  Mr  Hall  in  1819,  he 

stated  that  the  only  reviews  which  he  then  read  were  the  Edinburgh 

and  the  Eclectic  ;  that  he  found  the  Eclectic  very  tame,  after  reading 

the  Edinburgh ;  that  he  had  no  access  to  the  Quarterly,  or  any  other, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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except  by  buying  them  ;  for  which,  he  said,  he  was  too  poor,  or  which 
he  would  not  think  a  proper  way  of  spending  his  money.  He  parti 
cularised  several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  praising  some  for 
their  ability,  and  censuring  others  for  their  impiety,  in  strong  and 
emphatic  terms.  The  critique  on  "  Alison  on  Taste,"  he  eulogized  for 
ingenuity  and  splendour ;  but  he  was  inclined,  he  said,  to  dissent  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  book  and  the  review  of  it ;  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  all  material  beauty  and 
sublimity  into  mental  associations.  The  attack  on  "  Missions,"  he 
characterized  as  "  most  unprovoked,  most  unprincipled,  and  most 
impolitic ;"  expressing  his  astonishment  that  Jeffrey  should  have  been 
so  senseless  as  to  allow  a  clerical  buffoon  to  insult  religion,  and  to 
offend  so  many  readers  of  the  work.  He  disapproved,  he  said,  of  a 
most  contemptuous  practice,  formerly  common  in  the  Review,  that  of 
stringing  together  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books  at  the  head  of  an 
article,  hanging  up  the  authors  as  so  many  rabbits,  and  then  introduc 
ing  an  original  dissertation  without  noticing  the  books,  except  perhaps 
in  the  concluding  sentence,  or,  as  he  ludicrously  expressed  it,  "  giving 
a  kick  to  the  rabbits  to  make  them  dance."  He  would  prefer,  he 
remarked,  a  review  which  accorded  with  its  title,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  books  which  it  professed  to  review ;  and  referred  to  a 
work  of  Le  Clerc  (the  title  of  which  I  have  forgotten),*  as  the  best 
specimen  with  which  he  was  acquainted  of  what  a  review  ought 
to  be. 

On  political  subjects  I  had  not  much  conversation  with  Mr  Hall. 
He  referred  several  times  to  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  ;"  observing 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  political  economy  except  what  he  had  learned 
from  it.  With  it,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  most  intimately  ac 
quainted.  He  employed  various  expressions,  indicating  unequivocally 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  political  principles  maintained  in  his  pub 
lished  work.  His  views  respecting  the  present  state  of  England,  and 
of  Europe,  were  most  gloomy  and  desponding.  "  My  opinion,"  said 
he,  "  is  that  society  will  break  up."  And  then  in  language  at  once 
magnificent  and  terrific,  he  described  the  convulsions  which  he  antici 
pated,  in  allusion  to  that  passage  of  the  book  of  Genesis  which  describes 
the  commencement  of  the  deluge :  "  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened." 

I  shall  now  conclude  these  notes,  by  subjoining  a  few  of  Mr  Hall's 
remarks  on  theological  and  literary  subjects,  which  I  omitted  in  their 
proper  place,  and  a  few  of  his  observations  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
calculated  to  illustrate  his  character. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mr  Hall  expressed  a  sentiment 

*  It  must  have  been  his  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Historique,"  or  his 
"  Bibliotheque  Choisee,"  or  his  "  Bibliotheque  Ancieun  et  Moderne."— En. 
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which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before.  Speaking  of  the 
frequency  with  which  that  ordinance  ought  to  be  celebrated,  he  stated 
that,  while  he  thought  the  New  Testament  allowed  some  latitude  on 
that  point,  he  was  in  favour  of  frequent  communion ;  that  in  his 
opinion  weekly  communion  was  the  practice  of  the  church  during  the 
first  century ;  and  that,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  was  probably 
not  unusual,  when  a  few  of  the  disciples  met  accidentally,  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper  before  parting,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  few  Christian 
friends  meeting  in  the  present  times,  join  in  prayer  or  reading  the 
Scriptures.  That  such  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  he 
inferred  from  such  expressions  as  Acts  ii.  42,  "  And  they  continued 
stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,"  &c. ;  and  verse  46,  "  And  they  continued  daily  with  one  accord 
in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,"  &c. 

In  1819,  it  was  Mr  Hall's  custom  to  preach  on  the  morning  and 
aftemoon  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  to  have  no  service  in  his  meeting 
house  in  the  evening.  In  1823,  he  had  substituted  an  evening  service 
in  place  of  that  in  the  afternoon,  having  still,  however,  only  two 
services  in  the  day.  When  I  visited  him  in  the  former  of  these  years, 
he  happened  to  mention  that  some  of  his  people  had  expressed  their 
regret  that  they  had  not  had  three  services,  as  they  had  had  two 
ministers.  He  then  inquired  whether  I  was  accustomed  to  preach 
three  times  on  the  Lord's  day  at  home.  I  informed  him  that  there 
was  an  evening  sermon  kept  up  by  four  or  five  of  the  ministers  in  the 
town  where  I  resided  ;  that  I  preached  once  a  month  or  so  in  my  turn  ; 
but  that  I  did  not  preach  regularly  three  times,  conceiving  that  it  would 
be  too  much  for  my  strength,  and  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  edifica 
tion  of  my  people.  This  last  remark  drew  from  Mr  Hall  the  following 
observations,  which  were  uttered  with  his  characteristic  rapidity  and 
decision  of  manner.  "  I  would  have  no  objection,  Sir,  to  unite  with 
others  in  keeping  up  one  evening  sermon  for  the  whole  town.  But  I 
am  quite  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  having  evening 
sermon  constantly  in  the  same  congregation.  It  is  a  practice  which 
wastes  the  strength,  and  shortens  the  lives,  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
ministers.  And  by  compelling  ministers  to  preach  without  proper 
preparation,  it  introduces  a  declamatory  and  superficial  mode  of 
handling  divine  truth.  It  serves,  too,  to  make  sermons  a  mere  drug. 
When  the  people  hear  them  in  such  abundance,  they  care  nothing 
about  them.  Besides,  Sir,  it  leads  them  to  neglect  personal  and 
domestic  religion.  Evening  sermon,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  device  of 
Satan,  and  one  of  the  most  abominable  that  he  ever  invented." 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  I  gave  Mr  Hall,  at  his  own  request,  a 
short  account  of  the  late  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  Professor  of  Divinity 
to  the  Associate  Synod;  after  which  he  gave  his  opinion  most  frankly 
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of  the  theological  tutors  then  belonging  to  the  Baptist  denomination. 
Of  Dr  Steadman  of  Bradford  he  stated,  that,  "  on  the  whole,  he  was 
an  excellent  teacher ;  but,"  he  added,  "  he  has  one  great  fault.  The 
man,  Sir,  has  a  most  unfortunate  passion  for  preaching,  and  is  per 
petually  running  away  from  home.  If  one  of  his  students  were  to  be 
inducted  to  a  church  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  he  would,  I  sup 
pose,  think  it  absolutely  imperative  on  him  to  be  present,  and  to  take 
a  share  in  the  service." 

Of  Dr  Ryland  of  Bristol,  Mr  Hall  spoke  iu  terms  of  great  affection, 
charging  him,  however,  with  the  same  fault.  "  He  would  do  well 
enough,  if  only  he  would  preach  less,  and  stop  at  home."  That  is 
only  your  opinion,  said  one  of  his  sisters  who  was  present,  a  member, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  Dr  Ryland's  church.  "  It  is  the  dictate  of  common 
sense,"  replied  Mr  Hall.  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  good  man  travers 
ing  the  whole  kingdom  ?  There  is  no  want  of  ministers  to  preach, 
either  at  ordinations,  or  for  any  other  purpose." 

The  name  of  Mr  Kinghorn  of  Norwich,  Mr  Hall's  opponent  in  the 
controversy  respecting  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  having  been  men 
tioned,  Mr  Hall  said,  "  He  is,  Sir,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  excellence. 
I  do  not  know  an  individual  who  has  passed  through  life  with  a  more 
unsullied  reputation.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  his  mind  seems  to  be 
hurt  by  this  unfortunate  controversy  ;  and  he  will  not  meet  me  now 
with  the  same  cordiality  as  formerly." 

To  the  late  Dr  Waugh  of  Wells  Street,  London,  by  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  to  Mr  Hall,  he  referred  repeatedly,  and  with  great 
respect.  He  gave  an  outline  of  a  sermon  which  he  heard  the  doctor 
preach,  from  Isaiah  liii.  10.  "  The  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  pros 
per  in  his  hand  ;"  and  attempted  to  mimic  the  doctor's  broad  pronun 
ciation  and  Scottish  accent.  Of  this  discourse,  Mr  Hall  said,  with 
considerable  emphasis,  "  I  think,  Sir,  it  was  the  most  splendid  sermon 
I  ever  heard.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing  a  discourse  containing 
so  many  brilliant  things."  On  my  observing,  that  I  had  heard  of  the 
sermon,  and  that  Dr  Waugh  had  preached  it  in  Scotland  at  a  parti 
cular  time,  Mr  Hall  said,  "  I  doubt  not  that  it  has  travelled  in  the 
greatness  of  its  strength."  I  remarked,  that  the  sermons  of  Dr 
Waugh,  which  I  had  heard,  were  all  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
brilliance  of  fancy,  but  that  they  seemed  to  me  deficient  in  one 
respect ;  they  did  not  contain  a  regular  train  of  thought,  and  the 
paragraphs  did  not  always  follow  each  other  in  logical  order.  Mr 
Hall  admitted  that  while  the  sermon  referred  to  was  a  constellation  of 
beautiful  and  brilliant  things,  it  was  certainly  chargeable  with  this 
defect,  and  was  not  characterized  by  depth  or  force  of  reasoning.  He 
afterwards  made  some  remarks,  which  I  cannot  now  give  with  any 
tiling  like  accuracy,  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  a  train  of  thought 
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in  every  sermon,  and  constructing  it  so,  that  the  whole  of  the  reason 
ing  and  illustration  might  bear  distinctly  on  one  point. 

The  following  circumstance,  though  not  of  great  importance,  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  unworthy  of  mention.  In  speaking  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  I  designated  it  by  the  name  Sabbath,  the  name 
almost  universally  given  it  in  Scotland,  but  rarely  applied  to  it  in 
England.  The  appellation  seemed  to  strike  Mr  Hall  as  somewhat 
singular,  and  led  him  to  make  several  curious  and  learned  remarks. 
Besides  observing,  what  is  well  known,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  not 
spoken  of  under  the  name  Sabbath  in  the  New  Testament,  he  stated, 
without  any  parade,  that  he  had  read  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers  ;  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  reading  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian ;  and  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
any  instance  in  which  the  Lord's  day  is  designated  the  Sabbath  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr  Hall  was  exceedingly  inquisitive  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  had  not  been  long  in  his  company,  till  I  found,  that 
the  best  expedient  to  prevent  him  from  interrogating  me  more  closely 
than  I  could  wish,  was  to  keep  interrogating  him.  The  comments 
which  he  made  on  receiving  answers  to  his  questions  were  frequently 
not  a  little  curious,  and  were  generally  uttered  with  great  rapidity  and 
energy  of  manner.  Having  been  informed,  in  answer  to  some 
inquiries  which  he  had  made  respecting  a  celebrated  literary  character 
in  Edinburgh  (whom  it  would  be  improper  to  name),  that  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  and  that  there  were  two  rather  odd  particulars  in  his 
mode  of  .educating  her ;  one  of  which  was,  "  never  to  contradict  her :" 
Mr  Hall  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  great  surprise  and  contempt, 
"  Consummate  folly !  she  will  probably  prove  a  curse  to  him.  What 
is  the  other  particular?"  BALMER :  "That  she  shall  be  taught  to 
speak  the  Scottish  language  in  as  broad  a  dialect  as  possible."  HAI.L  : 
"  Oh,  but  that  I  do  admire.  There,  Sir  he  shows  his  exquisite  taste. 
The  Scottish  language  has  a  fine  Doric  sound.  When  spoken  by  a 
woman,  it  is  incomparably  the  most  romantic  and  melodious  language 
to  which  I  ever  listened." 

It  was  remarked  of  Burke,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  retire  with  him  for  five  minutes,  under  a  hedge,  to  shun  a  shower, 
without  perceiving  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  The  remark, 
I  apprehend,  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  Mr  Hall.  When 
walking  with  him,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  which  I  spent  at 
Leicester  in  1819,  I  happened  to  remark  that  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  did  not  promise  favourable  weather  for  the  journey  which  we  were 
respectively  to  undertake  on  the  following  day.  With  his  usual 
quickness,  he  replied,  that  it  had  not  "  that  fine,  cerulean  hue  which 
indicates  good  weather ;"  and  then  described  the  appearance  of  the 
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setting  sun  in  language  not  merely  correct,  but  most  magnificent  and 
poetical.  The  description,  indeed,  was  so  exceedingly  graphical  and 
picturesque,  that  it  would  have  enabled  a  painter  to  sketch  the  scene 
without  much  difficulty. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  single  expression  dropping  from  Mr  Hall  which 
indicated  an  overweening  conceit,  or  even  a  consciousness  of  his 
extraordinary  talents.  He  expressed  himself,  however,  sometimes 
contemptuously,  and  often  capriciously,  when  adverting  to  the  talents 
and  writings  of  others  ;  and  he  was  particularly  apt  to  do  this  when 
offended  by  their  undue  pretensions,  or  by  any  other  moral  blemish. 
It  appeared  to  me  also  that  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  censure  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  easily  brook  opposition  or  contradiction.  I 
remember  several  trifling  circumstances  illustrative  of  this,  and  shall 
mention  one  or  two  by  way  of  example.  On  the  Sabbath  which  I 
spent  at  Leicester,  in  1819,  the  following  dialogue  occurred  between 
Mr  Hall  and  a  Mr  Whiteridge,  a  minister  of  the  Independent  persua 
sion.  "  Mr  Whiteridge,"  said  Mr  Hall,  "  you  are  often  here,  and  you 
never  take  any  share  in  the  services.  You  will  offer  up  the  first  prayer 
in  the  afternoon."  "  I  would  rather  not,  Sir."  "  Why  would  you 
rather  not,  Sir  ?  "  "  For  certain  reasons."  "  You  have  no  good  reason, 
surely.  Have  you  a  good  reason,  Sir?"  "  A  good  reason,"  repeated 
Mr  Hall  twice  or  thrice,  in  an  emphatic  and  rather  impatient  tone.  Mr 
Whiteridge  looked  blank,  and  was  silent.  Mr  Hall  concluded  the 
conversation  by  adding,  "  Very  well,  then,  Sir ;  you  will  comply  with 
my  request,  since  you  have  no  good  reason  for  refusing."  On  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  which  I  spent  at  Leicester,  in  1823, 1  went  with 
Mr  Hall,  after  the  services,  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  church,  where  Mr  Hall  smoked  a  pipe,  and  rested  himself  a 
short  while.  The  discourse  which  he  had  just  delivered,  was  the  lecture ' 
on  "  The  Nature  and  Genius  of  Socinianism,"  the  substance  of  which 
is  now  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works.  The  delivery  of  the 
discourse  occupied  him  exactly  an  hour,  and  the  day  light  had  nearly 
failed  before  he  concluded ;  so  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  reading 
the  extracts  from  Dr  Smith,  which  he  had  taken  down  in  manuscript. 
The  gentleman  in  whose  house  ~we  were  sitting,  after  some  compli 
mentary  remark  respecting  the  lecture,  said  to  Mr  Hall,  "  I  just 
regretted,  Sir,  that  you  had  not  another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  day 
light."  Mr  Hall  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  last  observation  implied  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  important  omission  ;  and  answered  with 
great  promptitude,  "  And  if  I  had  had  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pray,  Sir,  what  should  I  have  done  with  it?" 

Passing  over  many  other  remarks,  inquiries,  &e.,  I  shall  subjoin  to 
these  recollections,  already  extended  perhaps  to  an  undue  length,  a 
brief  account  of  my  first  interview  with  Mr  Hall.  I  give  an  account  of 
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it,  not  only  because  many  of  the  circumstances  are  still  vividly  im 
pressed  on  my  memory,  but  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  somewhat 
farther  his  character,  and  shows,  in  particular,  how  easily  and  naturally 
he  was  accustomed  to  slide  from  the  most  common  or  unimportant 
topics,  to  important  and  instructive  discussions.  To  render  this  account 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  Mr  Hall  had  been  apprised 
of  my  intention  to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Leicester,  by  a  letter  from  Dr 
Waugh,  to  which  letter  he  had  returned  a  most  polite  and  friendly 
reply,  intimating  that  he  would  depend  on  me  taking  one  of  the  public 
services  for  him. 

The  day  on  which  I  arrived  at  Leicester,  was  Friday,  the  1st  of 
October  1819.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  next  day,  I  called  on  Mr  Hall 
at  his  own  house,  and  was  shown  into  a  room.  I  had  scarcely  put  to 
myself  the  question,  Shall  I  in  a  few  minutes  see  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  this  age  ?  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  Mr  Hall  at  a 
rapid  pace.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  tartan  gown,  and  had  a  pipe  in  his 
hand.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  his 
figure,  countenance,  and  manner,  which  I  had  often  heard  described 
before,  but  of  which  I  had  not  formed  an  accurate  idea.  His  first 
words  were,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Balmer  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
in  Leicester,  Sir.  When  did  you  arrive  ?  How  is  Dr  Waugh,  Sir  ?  " 
All  these  questions  he  put,  before  allowing  me  time  to  answer  one  of 
them.  After  I  had  answered  them,  Mr  Hall  said, — "  Well,  Sir,  on 
which  part  of  the  day  will  you  preach  for  me  to-morrow  ?  "  I  replied 
that  I  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  rather  than  of  preaching ; 
but  that,  if  I  must  take  one  of  the  sen-ices,  I  should  decidedly  prefer 
that  at  which  there  was  usually  the  smaller  audience.  This  point 
being  settled,  after  a  brief  discussion,  Mr  Hall  next  said, — "  You  are 

to  lodge,  I  understand,  at  Mr  's.     Mr is  a  member  of  Dr 

's  church ;   and  since  he  came  to  Leicester,  he  has  regularly 

attended  my  ministry.  In  many  respects,  he  is  a  most  amiable  and 
excellent  man.  There  is  just  one  thing  in  his  conduct  which  I  regret : 
he  is  much  addicted  to  card-playing.  Having  no  family  of  his  own, 
and  never  having  contracted  a  taste  for  reading,  he  is  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  go  much  into  company.  He  is  a  man,  too,  of  a  social 
turn,  and  of  singularly  easy  and  delightful  manners ;  so  that  he  is 
much  courted.  In  fact,  he  glides  into  society  just  like  quicksilver;  he 
knew  more  of  the  genteel  people  in  Leicester  in  six  weeks,  than  I  did 
in  ten  years.  You  must  understand,  Sir,  that  I  am  remarkably  anti 
social  in  my  disposition.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  this  town  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Mr  — —  knows; 
them  all ;  and  scarcely  an  evening  passes  but  he  is  in  company.  I 
once  used  the  freedom  to  hint  to  him  my  disapprobation  of  this  part 
of  his  conduct ;  intimating,  that  it  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  re- 
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ception,  if  he  were  to  apply  to  sit  down  with  us  at  the  Lord's  table. 
He  received  my  hints  with  great  politeness ;  but  requested  that  I  would 
never  again  mention  the  subject,  as  his  mind  was  made  up." 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  continued  Mr  Hall,  "  what  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Secession  churches  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  card-playing?"  I  in 
formed  him  that  the  ministers  universally  disapproved  of  it ;  that  the 
great  body  of  our  people  scrupiilously  abstained  from  it ;  but  that 
there  were  probably  a  few,  chiefly  of  the  genteel,  in  our  congregations, 
who  occasionally  indulged  in  it,  and  whose  conduct  was  connived  at, 
or  not  generally  known.  My  parents,  I  added,  taught  me  to  regard 
cards  with  a  sort  of  religious  horror,  stigmatising  them  as  "  the  devil's 
books."  "  That  was  exactly,"  said  Mr  Hall,  "  the  language  employed 
by  my  parents  respecting  them  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  the  question  relative 
to  the  lawfulness  of  card-playing  attended  with  some  difficulty.  My 
attention  was  lately  called  to  it  particularly ;  for,  on  occasion  of  the 
Leicester  races,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  preached  a  sermon  on  amusements." 

I  observed  to  him,  that  there  was  an  argument  against  card-playing 
often  employed  by  pious  people  in  Scotland :  and  that  was,  that  cards 
being  a  game  of  chance,  involved  an  appeal  to  the  Deity ;  and  must, 
of  course,  be  unlawful,  as  the  occasion  did  not  authorise  any  such 
appeal.  I  added,  that  this  argument  had  never  appeared  satisfactory 
to  my  own  mind ;  but  that  I  felt  reluctant  to  say  so,  openly,  lest  I 
should  encourage  among  my  people  a  practice  of  which  I  disapproved. 
Mr  Hall  observed,  in  reply,  "  That  argument  is  certainly  a  whimsical 
one  ;  every  thing  we  do  involves  an  appeal  to  the  Deity.  If  I  attempt 
to  walk  across  the  room,  I  may  be  said  to  appeal  to  God ;  for  '  it  is  in 
him  we  move;'  and  to  me  it  is  a  chance  whether  he  will  give  me 
strength  to  execute  my  purpose.  The  argument  appears  to  me  a  very 
unsatisfactory  one ;  but  probably  you  act  wisely  in  not  exposing  its 
insufficiency ;  for  it  is  better  that  our  people  abstain  from  a  bad  prac 
tice,  even  from  an  insufficient  reason,  than  indulge  in  it.  And  before 
we  deprive  them  of  an  insufficient  reason  for  avoiding  what  is  wrong, 
we  must  be  certain  not  only  that  we  have  a  good  reason  to  substitute 
in  its  room,  but  that  they  are  able  to  receive  it." 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  this  subject,  I  made  a  remark 
to  this  effect :  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  strong  reason  for  abstaining  from 
cards,  that  they  tended  to  occupy  an  unwarrantable  portion  of  time, 
and  thus  furnished  a  temptation  to  sin.  HALL  :  "  That  is  not  a  con 
clusive  argument  against  them.  It  is  merely  saying  that  they  interest 
us,  which  is  the  nature  of  all  amusements ;  but  all  amusements  are 
not  sinful."  BALMEB  :  "  But  suppose  an  individual  finds,  from  expe 
rience,  that  the  temptation  to  kill  time,  which  cards  present  to  him, 
is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  indulge  in  the  amusement  at  all,  without 
indulging  to  excess."  HALL  :  "  Such  a  person  ought  to  abstain  alto- 
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gether.  But  we  are  not  warranted  to  found  a  general  rule  on  the 
experience  of  a  single  individual.  That,  you  know,  Sir,  would  be  the 
sophism  which  Aristotle  calls,"  &c.  (quoting  a  Greek  phrase  which  I 
did  not  distinctly  hear) .  BALMER  :  "  What  if  the  temptation  in  ques 
tion  is  found,  from  experience,  to  be  too  strong  for  the  majority  of 
mankind?"  HALL:  "  If  so,  Sir,  the  majority  are  evidently  bound  to 
abstain,  and  the  remainder  will  be  chargeable  with  a  culpable  degree 
of  self-confidence  if  they  do  not  abstain  too.  I  would  say,  farther," 
he  continued,  "  that,  in  all  cases,  card-playing  for  money  is  sinful,  in 
my  opinion.  The  Scripture  teaches  us  to  regard  our  property  as  a 
trust,  and  ourselves  as  stewards ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  at  liberty 
to  take  the  property  of  another,  and  sport  with  it,  as  is  done  in  every 
species  of  gambling."  Mr  Hall  added,  that  if  any  young  friend  were 
to  consult  him,  he  would  strongly  dissuade  from  cards  ;  adverting  to 
various  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, — the  offence  given  to  pious 
persons,  whose  scruples  we  are  bound  to  respect ;  the  danger  of  getting 
entangled  with  improper  associates  ;  the  propriety  of  avoiding  what 
ever  is  questionable  or  doubtful ;  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  recr  na 
tions  altogether  imexceptionable,  &c. 

At  this  interview,  we  conversed  at  considerable  length  respecting 
the  principal  dissenting  denominations  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
respecting  several  of  the  more  eminent  of  their  ministers.  In  parti 
cular,  a  good  deal  was  said  concerning  Mr  Fuller.  In  illustration  of 
Mr  Fuller's  strong  common  sense  and  unpolished  manners,  Mr  Hall 
related  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  set  down  here,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  it  in  print : — On  the  occasion  (if  I  remember 
right)  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  1813,  a 
deputation  of  Baptist  ministers  waited  on  Earl  Grey,  to  solicit  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  missionaries.  Mr  Fuller  was  one 
of  the  deputation.  Their  object  was  explained  by  another  member  to 
his  lordship,  who  received  them  with  much  politeness,  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  statements  and  explanations.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  Earl  Grey  stated,  that  his  views,  perhaps,  might  not 
coincide  entirely  with  theirs;  but  that  he  wished  every  man  liberty  to 
think.  Mr  Fuller,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  at  some 
distance,  and  who  had  not  yet  opened  his  mouth,  immediately  ex 
claimed,  in  a  loud  and  rather  harsh  tone  of  voice,  "  Liberty  to  think 
is  no  liberty  at  all.  The  greatest  despot  cannot  deprive  the  meanest 
slave  of  liberty  to  think.  What  we  want  is  liberty  to  every  man  to 
disseminate  his  thoughts."  Earl  Grey  started  from  his  seat,  and 
seemed  astonished  both  at  the  remarks,  and  at  the  authoritative  tone 
in  which  they  were  delivered;  but  quickly  regaining  his  composure, 
he  made  a  I'eply,  intimating  that,  with  certain  limitations,  he  acquiesced 
in  Mr  Fuller's  views. 
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At  this  interview,  also,  Mr  Hall  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
Berwick  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  gave  a  short  account  of  that 
part  of  his  life  which  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Besides 
these,  various  other  topics  were  incidentally  adverted  to  or  discussed 
at  considerable  length  ;  but  I  do  not  now  remember  the  conversations 
so  accurately  as  to  be  able  to  detail  them.  I  may  just  remark,  that  I 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  conversation  of  this  wonderful  man  ; 
that  many  of  his  observations  seemed  to  me  characterised  by  great 
depth  and  acuteness ;  and  that  his  language  was  not  only  invariably 
marked  by  perfect  correctness  and  propriety,  but  even,  on  the  most 
common  or  the  most  trifling  topics,  it  was  often  singularly  graphical 
and  eloquent. 

1  have  thus  recorded,  not  by  any  means  the  whole,  but  the  principal 
parts,  of  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  Mr  Hall,  so  far  as  I  now 
remember  them.  In  concluding  these  Notes,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  subjoin  a  very  few  explanatory  observations. 

First,  then,  I  must  repeat  what  was  formerly  stated,  that  this  record, 
though  free  from  all  intentional  mistakes,  and  though  correct,  I  trust. 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  yet  exceedingly  imperfect.  It  consists  merely  of 
frayments. 

Next  I  must  mention,  that  in  detailing  the  preceding  conversations, 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  greater  part  of  what  was  said  by  myself. 
My  object  has  been  to  record  Mr  Hall's  sentiments  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  inserted  such  of  my  own  questions  and  remarks  only  as  were 
essentially  connected  with  his  observations.  Probably  I  have  been  too 
scrupulous  in  this  respect ;  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  injured  Mr 
Hall,  by  omitting  to  state  the  circumstances  which  occasioned,  or 
which  connected,  his  remarks.  But  I  judged  it  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  defect,  rather  than  on  that  of  excess. 

Lastly,  though  I  feel  utterly  incompetent  to  attempt  any  thing  like 
a  delineation  of  Mr  Hall's  conversational  talents,  I  would  yet  add,  that 
the  style  of  his  private  discourse,  like  that  of  his  writings,  was  distin 
guished,  not  so  much  by  any  one  excellence,  as  by  an  exquisite  and 
harmonious  combination  of  all  those  excellencies  and  beauties  which 
form  the  ingredients  of  eloquence.  Like  his  compositions,  his  conver 
sation  was  enriched  by  a  ceaseless  succession  of  acute  and  profound 
remarks,  and  by  extensive  and  accurate  information ;  it  was  embel 
lished  by  most  felicitous,  scriptural  and  classical  allusions  and  quo 
tations  ;  and  it  was  often  enlivened  by  sallies  of  playful  humour  or 
sarcastic  wit.  If  there  was  any  one  quality  which  predominated,  and 
which  distinguished  it  from  that  of  Dr  Johnson,  and  of  others  celebrated 
for  conversational  eloquence,  it  was  imagination  ; — his  amazing  com 
mand  of  figurative  language,  and  his  profusion  of  original  and  beautiful 
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imagery.  To  that  exhaustless  fancy  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
fastidious  taste,  he  may  be  said  to  have  restrained  rather  than  indulged 
in  preaching,  he  gave  unlimited  scope  in  conversation  ;  and  incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  he  was  often,  I  doubt  not,  far  more  eloquent  in 
the  parlour  than  in  the  pulpit.  I  well  remember  sitting  gazing  at  him 
in  astonishment,  and  repeating  to  myself  the  lines  of  Butler,  which  lie 
was  almost  literally  examplifying. 

"  Your  mouth  you  cannot  ope, 
But  out  there  flies  a  metaphor  or  trope." 

Mr  Hall's  manner  was  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable ;  never,  as  far  as 
I  observed,  dictatorial  or  overbearing.  Occasionally  it  was  calm  and 
sedate,  more  frequently  animated,  and  not  seldom  impassioned.  His 
utterance  was  rapid,  and  often  indistinct.  It  was  consequently  difficult 
to  catch  all  that  he  said,  and  impossible  to  recollect  more  than  a  small 
part  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  no  report,  I  apprehend,  can  give  to  those 
who  were  never  in  his  company,  an  adequate  idea  of  him.  To  all  this 
it  must  be  added,  that  there  was  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  in  whatever 
he  said  and  did  ;  giving  one  the  idea  that,  instead  of  feeling  perplexed 
by  his  subject,  he  was  rather  sporting  himself  with  it,  and  piitting  forth 
only  a  part  of  his  strength.  There  was,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  super 
abundance  of  life  and  energy  about  him ;  and  he  could  not  perform 
even  the  most  trifling  actions  or  movements,  like  an  ordinary  man. 

On  the  whole,  his  conversation  gave  me  a  still  more  exalted  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  man,  than  either  his  pulpit  exhi 
bitions,  or  his  printed  compositions  ;  and  I  look  back  to  my  interviews 
with  him,  as  one  of  the  richest  intellectual  gratifications,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  religious  privileges,  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 


NOTE  C,  p.  38. 
EXTKACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr  Balmer  was  rather  averse  to  engage  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
especially  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  the  author  of  the 
memoir  has  not  been  able  to  procure  many  of  his  letters,  besides  those 
addressed  to  himself.  The  following,  however,  he  hopes  will  be  found 
interesting — those  to  Dr  Balmer,  from  the  names  of  their  writers,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  to  which  they  refer, — those  from  him  as 
showing  that  he  knew  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  afflicted. 
The  last  is  added  as  illustrative  of  his  views  and  feelings  at  a  time, 
when  he  had  just  come  through  the  severe  ordeal  which  he  had  to  pass 
at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May  1844,  and  is  probably  among  the  last 
which  he  wrote  to  a  brother  before  he  was  removed  from  us. 
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I.— LETTER  from  Dr  LAWSON  to  Dr  BALMER. 

SELKIRK,  December  1809. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  averse  to  enter  on 
trials,  especially  as  the  inference  drawn  by  some  from  yottr  conduct  is, 
that  you  propose  to  leave  us  altogether,  and  to  seek  a  license  to  preach 
amongst  another  body  of  men.  I  certainly  will  not  pretend  a  right  to 
dictate  to  any  young  man's  conscience.  If  I  thought  you  were  per 
suaded,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  associate  yourself  with  any  other  body 
of  Christians,  my  only  advice  to  you  would  be — "  Prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  If  there  is  any  hesitation  on  your  mind 
on  the  subject,  I  think  you  might  probably  receive  satisfaction  by 
reading,  if  you  have  not  already  read  and  considered,  Mr  Wilson's 
Defence  of  the  Reformation  Principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  I  could  send  to  you  from  the  library  if  you  wish  for  it.  A  copy 
of  the  book,  in  addition  to  a  former  copy,  was  given  by  Mr  Paterson, 
and  I  think  it  well  deserves  the  study  of  young  men.  I  deferred  going 
to  the  study  of  divinity  one  season,  that  I  might  compare  it  with  books 
written  on  the  other  side.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  you  will  endeavour  to 
act  upon  principle,  and  that  you  will  not  alter  your  religious  profession 
from  motives  extraneous  to  religion.  We  are  not  Christians  if  our  fear 
towards  God  is  regulated  by  anything  else  but  the  authority  of  Christ. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  you  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  some  of  our 
ministers,  or  of  those  that  may  one  day  become  ministers  in  our  body. 
I  admit  that  some  amongst  us  are  not  above,  if  not  below,  mediocrity ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  particular 
mode  of  religious  profession,  by  the  talents  of  every  minister  who  holds 
it.  You  will  not  even  think  that  their  respectability  and  usefulness 
arc  to  be  measured  by  their  talents.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  amongst 
us  of  the  lower  order  of  talent,  who  are,  on  the  whole,  more  worthy  of 
esteem,  and  more  useful  ministers  to  their  people,  than  others  whose 
intellectual  accomplishments  are  much  superior.  We  have  much  need 
of  preachers,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  in  the  number,  if  your 
conscience  make  no  objections.  If  it  does,  I  will  be  the  last  man  to 
urge  you  to  enter  on  trials.  I  hope  you  have  the  call  of  God,  and  the 
more  self-denial  you  exercise  in  his  service,  you  will  find  the  more 
comfort  in  it. — Yours  affectionately, 

GEORGE  LAWSON. 


II. — LETTER  from  ROBERT  HALL  of  Leicester  to  Dr  BALMER. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  a 
communication  from  Mr  Balmer,  whom  I  shall  always  recollect  with 
sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  admiration  ;  and  if  providence  should 
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again  supply  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  once  more  in 
my  pulpit,  few  events  would  give  me  higher  satisfaction.  Your  dis 
course  at  Leicester  will  be  long  remembered. 

I  have  read  Dr  M'Crie's  discourses  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
surprise, — admiration  of  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  mixed  with 
surprise  that  such  intellectual  power  should  be  combined  with  such 
narrowness  and  intolerance.  He  tries  hard  to  rescue  certain  clauses  in 
the  Confession  from  the  stigma  of  encouraging  persecution  ;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  all  his  subtlety  is  unavailing ;  nor  should  I  wish  for  a 
better  basis  of  persecution  than  is  afforded  by  the  clauses  in  question 
in  that  document. 

A  new  spirit,  however,  has  set  in,  and  the  stationary  point  at  which 
M'Crie  and  others  continue,  will  serve,  as  you  beautifully  observe,  to 
mark  the  progress,  and  measure  the  degree,  of  mental  improvement. 
The  intercourse  recently  opened  between  the  Scotch  Seceders  and  the 
English  Dissenters  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  productive  of  much  good  ;  but 
permit  me,  without  flattery,  to  say,  of  much  move  to  us  than  to  you. 
In  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  we  perhaps 
possess  some  advantage  ;  but  in  general  knowledge,  in  sound  biblical 
learning,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  fervent,  yet  sober  piety,  we  are  much 
behind  hand.  This  disparity,  indeed,  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
English,  in  point  of  intellectual  improvement,  is  a  most  humiliating 
circumstance  to  my  native  country.  This  evil,  however,  is  diminishing. 
The  demand  for  educated  ministers  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  few  of 
our  more  respectable  churches  are  now  content  unless  they  possess  a 
teacher  of  some  literary  attainments.  Still  we  are  yet  only  in  the 
back-ground,  compared  to  you,  both  in  the  taste  of  the  laity,  and  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  clergy.  Any  intercourse,  therefore,  between 
you  and  us,  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  English 
dissenters. 

I  am  afraid  the  efforts  of  your  good  friend,  Mr  Thompson,  will  not 
be  followed  with  all  the  success  the  object  merits.  On  account  of  the 
extremely  depressed  state  of  trade  and  commerce  in  this  country,  five 
or  six  years  ago  he  would,  with  less  effort,  probably  have  gained 
double  ;  however,  what  is  given  will  be  bestowed  with  great  cheerful 
ness,  for  we  are  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  our  obligations  to 
the  liberality  of  our  Scottish  brethren.  I  am  much  delighted  with  the 
piety  and  zeal  of  your  friend,  Mr  Thompson,  and  heartily  wish  him  all 
possible  success.  To  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  still  more  to  hear  from 
you,  will  always  give  high  satisfaction  to,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
brother, 

14th  April,  1821.  (Signed)  11.  HALL. 
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in.— LETTER  from  OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to 
Dr  BALMER. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WOOLWICH, 
February  27,  1832. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — You  will  not,  I  trust,  impute  my  long  silence  to 
indifference  to  the  subject  of  the  letter  with  which  you  so  kindly 
favoured  me.  The  truth  is,  that  the  pressure  of  the  great  additional 
load  to  my  official  omipations  (in  themselves  sufficiently  heavy),  occa 
sioned  by  preparing,  and  carrying  through  the  press,  the  works  of  my 
revered  friend,  Mr  Hall,  together  with  that  of  the  extensive  corres 
pondence  which  has  grown  out  of  it,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
have  somewhat  diminished  the  elasticity  of  my  mental  exertions,  and 
thrown  me  sadly  into  arrears  as  a  correspondent. 

Let  me  beg  you  now  to  accept  my  best  thanks,  though  thus  tardily 
offered,  for  your  valuable  and  valued  communication.  The  interesting 
letter  now  returned,  would  have  very  properly  constituted  one  in  the 
series  published  in  the  fifth  volume,  had  I  received  it  before  that 
volume  was  laid  before  the  world.  I  have  taken  a  copy  of  it,  though 
I  do  not  yet  precisely  see  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  able  to  make  use 
of  it,  or  of  part  of  it,  in  the  sixth  volume,  now  printing.  We  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  proposed  memoir  shall  consist  of  a  very  brief 
and  simple  narrative,  or  whether  letters  and  conversations  shall  be  in 
terspersed.  And,  indeed,  this  will  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the 
portion  of  that  memoir  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may  be  able  to 
execute.  The  undertaking  of  a  memoir  was  entirely  spontaneous  and 
voluntary  on  his  part ;  but  the  fatigue  which  he  has  gone  through,  by 
incessant  attendance  upon  his  parliamentary  duties,  has  greatly  im 
paired  his  health  ;  so  that,  though  I  am  now  expecting  daily  to  receive 
his  promised  sketch,  I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  its  extent. 

I  have  received  so  many  and  such  valuable  communications  of  re 
ports  of  sermons,  that,  besides  aboiit  twenty  (veiy  spirited  and  charac 
teristic),  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  prepare  a  seventh  or  supplementary  volume,  whicli 
should  be  composed  principally  of  sermons,  but  would  also  contain 
anecdotes  and  sketches  of  conversations, — provided  I  can  obtain  such. 
— which  will  really  serve  to  illustrate  Mr  Hall's  character  and  opinions, 
and  could  be  so  detailed  as  not  to  injure  his  reputation.  Though, 
therefore,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan  is 
rather  doubtful,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
the  memoranda  of  conversations,  to  which  you  refer.  They  shall  be 
preserved  with  care,  and  safely  returned. 

I  notice  with  pleasure  that  you  were  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr  Waugh. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  had  a  high  veneration  for  him.  I  used  to  meet 
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him  regularly  at  the  half-yearly  visitations  of  the  Mill  Hill  School,  and 
communicated  two  anecdotes  connected  with  that  seminary,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  his  memoirs, — one  of  the  most  en 
gaging  and  instructive  pieces  of  biography  which  the  present  age,  rich 
as  it  is  in  such  publications,  has  yet  received.  Mr  Foster's  sketch  of 
Mr  Hall's  character  as  a  preacher  is  finished.  It  is  written  with  great 
discrimination,  power,  and  skill,  though  I  think  his  judgment  errone 
ous  in  one  or  two  important  particulars. 

I  am  afraid  the  sixth  volume  will  not  be  published  before  the  1st  of 
April.  But  it  will,  I  trust,  amply  repay  the  delay.  The  whole  under 
taking  has  been  to  me  one  of  great  labour,  as  I  have  had  to  read  se 
veral  of  the  manuscripts  four  or  five  times  over  before  I  could  deeypher 
them,  and  supply  chasms  to  my  satisfaction.  The  delight,  however, 
very  greatly  overbalances  the  labour ;  and  I  cherish  the  full  persuasion 
that  the  works  will,  altogether,  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world. — Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faith 
fully,  OLINTHUS  GREGORY. 


IV.— LETTER  from  OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to 
Dr  BALMER. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WOOLWICH, 
5th  January  1833. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  now  return  to  you,  with  many  cordial  thanks,  your 
interesting  and  greatly  instructive  memoranda  of  conversations  with  Mr 
Hall.  You  will  see  from  the  appendix  to  my  memoir  in  Vol.  VI.  that  I 
have  selected  from  them  pretty  largely ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pub- 
lic  will  approve  whatlthus  present  to  them.  Ifelt  much  tempted,  though 
I  was,  on  the  whole,  afraid,  to  adopt  more  of  Mr  Hall's  remarks  on  per 
sons  still  living.  I  should,  however,  have  ventured  upon  what  he  said 
respecting  Coleridye,  which  I  think  exceedingly  accurate  (and  I  know 
Coleridge  well),  were  it  not  that  it  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Foster,  whose  concurrence,  therefore,  I  could  not  have 
obtained.  I  have  taken  a  copy  of  those  remarks,  however,  and  may 
perhaps  venture  to  smuggle  them  into  a  new  edition.  I  have  been 

called  to  account  already  for  inserting  the  remarks  relative  to  Dr : 

but  they  are  so  obviously  appropriate  and  correct,  and,  though  rather 
severe,  are  not  defective  in  true  compliment,  that  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  to  omit  them,  and  mean  to  retain  them  in  future.  If  ever  a 
friendly  reviewer  of  one  of  the  Doctor's  works  had  thought  of  the  same 
happy  illustrations,  he  must  have  had  great  forbearance  indeed  to  sup 
press  them. 

Again,  allow  me  to  present  my  best  thanks,  and  have  the  goodness 
to  announce  to  me  the  safe  arrival  of  the  manuscripts. 
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I  think  you  Avill  read  many  of  the  sermons  in  the  6th  volume  with 
great  pleasure.  Altogether,  they  furnish  very  fair,  and  three  or  four 
of  them  very  admirable,  specimens  of  Mr  Hall's  preaching.  They  will 
be  a  great  treasure  to  the  Christian  world. 

Mr  Foster's  "  Observations  on  Mr  Hall's  character  as  a  preacher," 
display  great  intellectual  power,  and  are  in  many  respects  truly  correct 
and  valuable.  But  they  are  cold;  and  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  an 
anatomist.  I  laboured  hard  to  persuade  Mr  F.  to  suppress  or  greatly 
modify  his  strictures  on  Mr  Hall's  prayers,  which,  in  my  judgment,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  in  the  general  judgment,  are  quite  erroneous.  But 
I  could  not  move  him.  I  also  expostulated  with  him  'in  reference  to 
many  of  the  remarks  on  pp.  171-186,  which  appear  to  be  in  some  cases 
very  forced,  in  others,  quite  incorrect.  But  all  I  could  persuade  him 
to  do  was  to  insert  the  paragraph,  beginning  with  "  I  can  hardly 
think,"  p.  186,  and  ending  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  next  page. 

The  "  memoir  "  I  committed  to  the  world  with  unfeigned  and  great 
trepidation,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  composed,  and  my  incompetency  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
biographer.  I  regret  deeply  that  so  noble  a  theme  fell  into  such  bad 
hands  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative.  As,  however,  I  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  many  facts  unknown  to  the  public  generally,  their 
novelty  may  relieve  the  sense  of  tediousness  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  experienced.  Thus  far,  I  find  the  memoir  has  been  far 
better  received  than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated ;  and  the  ap 
pendix  is  read  with  great  interest.  You  will  have  guessed,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  letters  inserted  at  p.  92  of  the  memoir  was  addressed  to  me. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  yon  when  you  can  conveni 
ently  indulge  me  ;  and  am,  with  every  good  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  cordially,  ^  OLINTIIUS  GREGORY. 

I  hope  to  prepare  another  volume  of  sermons  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 


V.— LETTER  of  Condolence  to  Mrs  W from  Dr  BALMER. 

BERWICK,  December  15,  1840. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — Ever  since  I  received  the  distressing  intelli 
gence  of  Mr  W 's  death,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  write  you. 

But  all  last  week  I  was  from  home,  and  it  is  not  till  to-day  that  I 
have  been  able  to  command  a  few  moments  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  you  under  this  painful  bereavement.  Your  husband  was  a  person 
whom  I  greatly  esteemed  and  loved ;  and  who  was  esteemed  and 
loved,  as  he  well  deserved,  by  all  who  knew  him.  By  "  the  sobriety, 
righteousness,  and  godliness"  of  his  deportment,  he  gave  uneqiiivocal 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  strength  of  his  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
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And  as  he  "  believed  in  Christ,"  and  "  lived  in  Christ,"  there  is  no 

reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  gone  "  to  be  with  Christ ;"  and  to  be  with 

Christ  is  "  far  better"  than  to  remain  on  earth.    Now,  the  greatest 

consolation  we  can  enjoy  when  deprived  by  death  of  near  and  dear 

relatives,  is  to  have  the  hope  or  the  assurance  that  our  loss  is  their 

gain.     This  consolation  you  possess ;  and  under  its  soothing  influence 

you  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  mingle  tears  of  resignation  and  hope  and 

gratitude  with  the  tears  of  grief  and  sorrow.     When  we  consider  the 

anxieties  and  troubles,  the  temptations  and  sins  of  the  present  state, 

and  contrast  them  with  the  sinless  purity  and  perfect  felicity  of  the 

heavenly  world,  we  must  surely  feel  that  it  would  be  selfish  and  sinful 

to  wish  that  our  departed  friends  should  be  recalled  back  to  this  earth. 

"  What  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 

So  little  to  be  loved,  and  they  so  much  ; 

That  we  should  ill  requite  them  to  constrain 

Their  unbound  spirits  into  bonds  again." 

Let  me  exhort  you  then,  my  dear  friend,  "  not  to  sorrow  as  those 
who  have  no  hope,"  but  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  day,  a  day  per 
haps  not  distant,  when  you  and  he  who  has  gone  before  shall  meet  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Remember  that  you  are  not 
called  to  bear  this  or  any  trial  in  your  own  strength.  Pray  for  the 
Spirit  as  a  Comforter ;  and  plead  the  promise,  "  As  thy  day  is,  thy 
strength  shall  be."  Remember,  too,  the  many  "  great  and  precious 
promises"  addressed  specifically  to  widows  and  fatherless  children  ; 
promises  which,  I  hope,  will  be  amply  fulfilled  in  your  experience,  and 

in  that  of  your  sister,  Mrs  B ,  who  has  just  sustained  a  similar 

bereavement,  and  with  whom  also  I  tenderly  sympathize. 

I  am  sorry  that  no  decided  change  for  the  better  has  yet  taken 

place  in  the  disease  of  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  Rr  W .     He  bore, 

however,  as  did  also  his  sisters,  the  shock  of  their  brother's  death 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  Your  other  friends  here  are 
all  pretty  well,  but  wearying  much  to  hear  from  you. 

Mrs  Balmer  joins  me  in  sincere  sympathy,  and  in  wishing  you  and 
your  children  every  comfort  and  blessing,  and  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
Yours  very  sincerely,  ROBERT  BALMER. 

VI.— LETTER  of  Condolence  to  Mrs  T from  Dr  BALMER. 

14,  RAXKEILLOR  STREET,  August  3th,  1841. 

MY  DEAR  MRS  T , — It  was  matter  of  regret  to  me  on  your 

account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  home 
this  day  week.  When  here  I  am  generally  too  busy  to  write  long 
letters ;  and  you  must  therefore  accept  a  short  and  hurried  one. 
Mrs  B.  and  I  have  been  speaking  of  you  every  day ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  say.  that  you  share  largely  in  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers. 
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I  doubt  not  that  you  share  also  in  the  sympathy  and  the  intercession 
of  our  Almighty  and  compassionate  Saviour,  and  that  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  affection  of  any  earthly  friend.  Your  mind  has,  I 
trust,  recovered  so  far  from  the  stunning  effect  of  your  bereavement, 
as  to  be  now  capable  of  admitting  the  consolations  of  religion.  That 
bereavement  is  not  only  a  most  painful,  but  in  some  respects  a  very 
mysterious  one.  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  He  who  sent  it  is 
your  Father  in  heaven,  who  can  do  nothing  unwise  or  unkind  ;  and  if 
you  saw  now  all  the  reasons  for  his  procedure,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  But  in  the  present  state,  we  "  must  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight ;"  and  where  we  cannot  unriddle,  we  "  must  learn 
to  trust ;"  resting  assured,  that  "  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall 
know  hereafter."  When  our  knowledge  is  thus  perverted,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  He  hath  done  all  things  well ;  and  we  shall  probably 
perceive  that  those  events  which  were  most  afflictive,  and  which 
seemed  most  inexplicable,  were  the  greatest  of  our  blessings,  contri 
buting  most  largely  to  our  spiritual  improvement,  and  consequently  to 
our  eternal  happiness. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  meditate  often  on  the  words 
addressed  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  his  disciples,  in  reference  to  his 
departure  from  them  :  "  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  go 
to  the  Father."  You  dearly  loved  your  late  husband ;  and  it  becomes 
you  then  to  rejoice  that  he  is  freed  for  ever  from  sin  and  suffering,  and 
gone  to  the  Father.  With  tears  of  grief  and  sorrow,  try  at  least  to 
mingle  tears  of  resignation  and  gratitude.  Recollect  that  you  are  not 
called  to  bear  affliction  or  perform  duty  in  your  own  strength.  "  As 
thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be."  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, 
for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Recollect  that  there  are 
promises  which  you  can  plead  now,  and  which  you  could  not  plead 
before.  Our  God  has  graciously  engaged  to  be  the  husband  and  the 
judge  of  the  widow.  Recollect  that  though  earthly  friends  die,  Jesus 
Christ  ever  lives  ;  and  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
Recollect  that  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  time  will  both  be  soon  over. 
Look  upward  to  heaven,  and  forward  to  eternity ;  and  your  "  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  will  work  for  you  a  far  more  ex 
ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

Wishing  you  "everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope  through 
grace," — I  am,  my  dear  Friend,  yours  affectionately, 

ROBERT  BAUSIER. 


VII.— LETTER  to  the  REV.  DR  HENDERSON  from  DR  BALMEK, 

BERWICK,  May  27,  1844. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — Your  letter  sent  me  while  at  the  Synod,  occa- 
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skmed  some  alarm  about  your  health.  But  I  have  felt  relieved  sine* 
my  return  by  Mrs  B.'s  account,  who  tells  me  that  she  saw  you  in  Kelso, 
and  thought  you  looking  remarkably  well.  Of  good  Mr  Maclay*  I 
have  heard  nothing  for  the  last  ten  days ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  pro 
bability  of  his  recovery,  or  even  of  his  continuance  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  land  of  the  living.  His  loss  will  be  a  heavy  one  to  his 
family,  and  will  he  much  felt  by  his  friends.  O  that  we  could  so  live 
as  to  have  the  confident  prospect  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  our 
Christian  friends,  when  this  vain  and  troubled  life  shall  come  to  a  close . 

You  must,  doubtless,  have  heard  already  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Synod  news.  The  meeting  was  not,  in  every  respect,  a  very  comfortable 
one ;  and  yet,  on  reviewing  it,  I  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the  proceed 
ings  will  tend  both  to  promote  the  catise  of  truth,  and  to  consolidate 
the  union  of  the  church.  Our  good  Mend  Dr  M.  and  I  came  together 
from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow ;  and  of  course  I  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  appendix  to  his  late  publica 
tion.  His  explanation  greatly  surprised,  somewhat  gratified,  but  by 
no  means  satisfied  me.  "  He  would  be  sorry,"  he  said,  "  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  his  book  to  hurt  so  estimable  a  person  as  Dr  W.,  but  in 
comparably  more  sorry  if  there  was  any  thing  to  hurt  me,  whom  he 
loved  and  esteemed  much  more  than  Dr  W.  That  if  there  was  any 
thing  affecting  moral  character,  he  wished  it  expunged ;  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  my  statement  at  the  Synod  in  October,  and  wished  no 
farther  inquiry  for  his  own  satisfaction."  Before  the  committee  in 
Glasgow,  he  harped  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  "  he  had  made 
no  charge"  and  could  not  be  brought  to  see,  or  at  least  to  own  that 
insinuations  might  be  worse  than  formal  charges.  When  asked  what 
he  meant  by  the  Pelagianism  of  which  he  suspected  the  Professors, 
young  ministers,  missionaries,  &c.,  he  said  that  he  considered  the  doc 
trine  of  "  a  general  reference  "  or  "  a  universal  atonement "  as  the 
soul  of  Pelagianism.  When  told  that  the  Synod  had  recognised  the 
"  general  reference,"  &c.,  ho  said  that  he  considered  all  that  the  Synod 
had  declared  for  the  last  three  years  as  of  no  authority,  and  appealed  to 
the  Westminster  standards.  Were  you  here,  I  could  tell  you  much  more. 

There  was  a  public  breakfast  given  to  your  friend  Mr  Anderson, 
which  I  attended.  It  went  off  well ;  and  to  him  and  his  family  must 
have  been  extremely  gratifying. 

When  at  the  Synod  I  caught  a  cold,  which  has  terminated  in  a 

+  This  most  amiable  man  and  excellent  minister  survived  Dr  Balmer  a  few 
days.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  writer  of  this  note,  in  a  hurried 
journey  from  Melrose  to  Berwick,  taking  Stitchel  in  his  way,  to  visit  his  two 
very  dear  afflicted  friends,  found  the  one,  Mr  Maclay,  just  "  in  articulo  mor 
tis,"  already  shut  out  from  all  sensible  intercourse  with  this  world,  and  the 
other  stretched  a  lifeless  corpse.— J.  B. 
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pretty  severe  influenza,  so  that  I  am  a  sort  of  prisoner,  having  been 
one  entire  day  confined  to  bed,  and  the  other  days  of  last  week  been 
little  out  of  doors.  Mr  Home  has  been  in  London  on  professional 
business  for  five  weeks.  Tell  me  how  your  new  church  is  getting  on. 
Mrs  B.  unites  with  me  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs  Henderson  and  Miss 
Hay.  It  is  no  slight  disappointment  that  you  cannot  be  with  us  in 
July.  As  usual  I  write  in  great  haste,  but  with  every  kind  wish,  I 
am,  my  dear  Friend,  yours  affectionately,  R.  BALMER. 


NOTE  D,  p.  66. 

Dr  Balmer  died  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  1,  1844,  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  and  his  remains  were  committed  to  the  grave  on  the 
9th  of  that  month.  During  his  funeral,  business  was  generally  suspended 
throughout  the  town.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  pro 
cession,  a  religious  service  took  place  in  Golden  Square  meeting-house, 
where  for  thirty  years  he  had  ministered.  The  remains,  covered  by  a 
pall,  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Brown  of  Dalkeith  began  the  service  by  an  impressive  prayer.  The 
Paraphrase  on  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  "  Take  comfort,  Christians,"  &c.,  was 
then  sung;  after  which  the  Rev.  James  Henderson,  D.D.,  of  Gala- 
shiels,  delivered  the  address,  which  has  been  published  along  with  the 
funeral  sermon.  The  Rev.  Mr  Lee  of  Horndean,  who,  thirty  years 
before,  had  presided  at  Dr  Balmer's  ordination,  concluded  the  solemn 
service  with  an  appropriate  prayer  and  hymn.  On  leaving  the  place  of 
worship,  the  procession  moved  to  the  churchyard  in  the  following  order : 
— The  body,  with  the  Rev.  James  Barnes,  vicar  of  Berwick ;  Rev.  A. 
Kirkwood,  Baptist  minister;  Rev.  J.  Leach,  perpetual  curate  of  Tweed- 
mouth  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Ritchie  of  the  Relief  Church ;  the  Rev.  A.  M'Coll 
of  the  Relief  Church  ;  the  Rev.  Mr  Walters,  Wesleyan  minister ;  the 
Rev.  Mr  Whitehouse  of  Spittal,  and  Dr  Johnston,  physician,  as  pall 
bearers. — The  relations  of  the  deceased. — The  elders  of  the  congrega 
tion. — The  ministers  of  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Coldstream 
and  Berwick. — The  trustees  of  the  Golden  Square  meeting-house. — 
The  members  of  the  congregation  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
including  large  numbers  of  females  attired  in  deep  mourning.  The 
number  attending  the  funeral,  probably  exceeded  5000.  The  whole 
scene  was  deeply  impressive,  and  proved  how  very  high  a  place  Dr 
Balmer  had  secured  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  all  ranks  and  denominations. 

The  congregation  over  which  Dr  Balmer  presided  have  testified 
their  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory,  by  placing  a  suitable  monu 
ment  over  his  grave.  It  consists  of  an  obelisk  of  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet ;  and  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  engraved  the 
following  inscriptions ; — 
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ON  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  PEDESTAL. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD, 
IN  THE  HOPE  OF  THEN  PUTTING  ON 

IMMORTALITY, 
ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL 

OF 

ROBERT  BALMER,  D.D.,  S.T.P., 

MINISTER  OF  THE  FIRST 

UNITED   SECESSION    CONGREGATION 

IN  THIS  TOWN, 

AND 

PROFESSOR    OF    SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY 
TO  THE  UNITED  SECESSION  CHURCH. 


HORN  22D  NOVEMBER  1787  ; 

ORDAINED  23D  MARCH  1814  ; 

DIED  1ST  JULY  1844, 
IN  THE  57TH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE, 

THE  31ST  OF  HIS  MINISTRY, 
AND  THE  llTH  OF  HIS  PROFESSORSHIP. 
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ON  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  PEDESTAL. 


DOCTOR  BALMER  WAS  A  MAN 

OF  HIGH  ENDOWMENTS,  ATTAINMENTS,  AND  WOKTII ; 

A  SINCERE  AND  DEVOUT  CHRISTIAN  ; 
AN    ACCURATE    AND    ELEGANT    SCHOLAR : 

A  LEARNED  AND  SOUND  DIVINE  ; 

AN     INSTRUCTIVE     AND     IMPRESSIVE     PREACHER  ; 
A  FAITHFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  PASTOR  ; 

AN  ABLE  AND  SKILFUL  TUTOR  ; 

AN  ENLIGHTENED  AND  ARDENT  FRIEND  OF 

LIBERTY,  ORDER,   AND  PEACE,  IN  THE  CHURCH  AND  IN  THE  STATE 

FIRM,  YET  LIBERAL,  IN  HIS  PRINCIPLES  J 
KIND     AND     GENEROUS     IN    HIS    DISPOSITIONS  ; 

BLAND,  YET  DIGNIFIED,  IN  HIS  DEMEANOUR; 

AND    IN    THE    DISCHARGE    OF    ALL    THE    DUTIES    OF 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    CIVIL,     SOCIAL,    AND    DOMESTIC    LIFE, 

MOST  CONSCIENTIOUS. 
THOUGH  DEAD,  HE  YET  LIVES  IN  THE  FRUITS  OF  HIS  LABOURS  : 

THESE  WILL  PROVE 
A  MORE  ENDURING  MEMORIAL  THAN 

'SWjte  J&omtment, 
ERECTED  BY  HIS  SORROWING  CONGREGATION, 

IN  TESTIMONY  OF  THEIR  AFFECTIONATE  ADMIRATION 

OF  HIS  PERSONAL  WORTH, 

AND  OF  THEIR  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE 

OF  HIS  PASTORAL  FAITHFULNESS. 


"  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  HE  AVAS  WHAT  HE  WAS." 
TO  GOD  BE  ALL  THE  GLORY. 


ACADEMICAL  LECTURES. 


LECTURE  I. 


CAUTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  OF  DIVINITY  IN  THE 
PRESENT  AGE.* 

Subjects  of  former  Introductory  Lectures.  Subject  of  this.  Sober- 
mindedness  recommended.  Especially  in  the  present  state  of  Society. 
Love  of  novelty  and  paradox.  Speculation  on  obscure  and  difficult 
subjects.  Extravagant  admiration  of  men.  Pride  of  Intellect.  In 
ferences.  Integrity  enjoined.  Use  and  abuse  of  Creeds.  *  *  * 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS, — On  some  preceding 
occasions  of  this  nature,  your  attention  has  been  di 
rected  by  ray  colleagues  to  almost  all  of  the  more 
obvious  and  important  of  the  topics  suited  to  an  intro 
ductory  address.  The  prerequisites  for  the  seminary, 
your  duties  while  in  that  place,  the  manner  and  spirit 
in  which  your  studies  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  the  con 
duct  expected  from  you  during  the  recess,  the  principal 
temptations  and  perils  to  which  you  are  exposed :  these, 
and  various  other  topics  of  a  collateral  kind,  have  all, 
within  the  last  three  years,  been  discussed  in  your 
hearing  at  considerable  length,  and  with  consummate 

*  This  Lecture  was  intended  to  be  the  Introductory  Lecture  for 
the  session  of  1844.  It  was  the  last  of  its  author's  compositions, 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  disease  which  so  unexpectedly  ter 
minated  his  life.  Owing  to  this  interesting  circumstance,  it  has  been 
selected  from  a  considerable  number,  as  a  specimen  of  Dr  Balmer's 
Inaugural  Addresses. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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ability.  In  traversing  a  field  so  often  surveyed,  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  fix  on  any 
portion  which  has  not  already  been  carefully  explored; 
but  these  subjects  are  so  important  that  they  will  bear 
and  amply  repay  a  repeated  examination.  That  I  may 
not  run  into  mere  common  place,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  I  may  avoid  what  may  be  irrelevant  and  unprofit 
able,  on  the  other,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  practical 
advices,  adapted  more  especially  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  The  duties  and  the  virtues 
to  which  I  shall  advert,  are  not  more  important  in 
themselves  than  many  others  which  might  be  speci 
fied  ;  but  to  me  they  seem  to  possess  peculiar  claims 
on  our  attention,  in  consequence  either  of  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of  our  own  denomination,  or 
of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  neighbouring 
churches. 

You  will  easily  perceive,  that  on  such  topics  profound 
argumentation  and  poetical  embellishment  would  be 
completely  misplaced;  and  that  the  very  attempt  to 
introduce  much  of  either,  would  betray  a  miserable 
lack  of  judgment  and  of  taste.  ;  In  giving  advice,  there 
is  little  scope  for  originality  or  novelty.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  if  the  counsels  addressed  to  you  are  charac 
terized  by  the  more  appropriate  and  the  more  valuable 
recommendation  of  sound  sense,  conveyed  in  correct 
and  perspicuous  language. 

I.  The  first  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  may  give  in 
the  authoritative  language  of  inspiration : — "  Young 
men  exhort  to  be  sober-minded." 

It  is  a  remark  so  common  as  to  be  almost  proverbial, 
that  while  age  is  generally  cautious,  distrustful,  timid, 
and  tardy,  youth  is  naturally  sanguine  and  vehement, 
volatile  and  precipitate.  The  exhortation,  then,  to  be 
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"  sober-minded,"  is  one  which,  with  perfect  propriety, 
might  be  addressed  to  young  men,  whatever  their  place 
in  the  church  or  in  human  society,  whatever  the  pe 
culiar  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
whatever  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  their  con 
dition  or  employment.  If  any  of  you  feel  disposed  to 
disregard  the  admonition,  as  one  incessantly  harped 
upon  by  those  who  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
who  are  chargeable  with  an  excess  of  caution  and 
prudence,  the  circumstance  will  serve  only  to  prove 
that  there  is  the  more  urgent  need  to  press  it  on  your 
consideration.  Be  assured  that  fickleness  and  rashness 
are  among  the  besetting  infirmities  of  youth ;  and  that, 
however  numerous  the  warnings  addressed  to  you,  and 
however  solicitous  you  may  be  to  profit  by  these  warn 
ings,  it  will  probably  be  from  time  and  experience 
chiefly  that  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the  full 
amount  of  the  danger  arising  from  these  besetting  in 
firmities. 

In  any  circumstances  of  the  church  and  of  society, 
it  would  be  proper  to  inculcate  sober-mindedness  on 
those  engaged  in  sacred  studies ;  but  the  exhortation 
derives  a  special  appropriateness  from  the  character 
and  aspect  of  the  times  which  are  passing  over  us. 
Our  age,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  an  age  of  agi 
tation  and  excitement,  of  innovation  and  revolution. — 
Society  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Within  the  last  half 
century,  political  changes  unusually  numerous  and  im 
portant  have  occurred ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  re 
ligious  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
five  years  have  had  no  parallel  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.  One  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishments 
has  been  recently  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  by  a  disruption,  which  only  a  short  while  be 
fore  would  have  been  regarded  as  incredible,  which 
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indicates  unequivocally  the  finger  of  God,  and  which 
has  impressed  not  a  few,  even  of  the  most  careless  and 
irreligious,  with  a  sentiment  of  amazement  and  terror. 
The  changes  and  commotions  which  have  already  oc 
curred,  are  obviously  the  precursors  and  harbingers  of 
changes  yet  more  momentous.  The  elements  are  not 
in  a  state  of  rest ;  the  aspect  of  the  sky  is  still  troubled ; 
and  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  were  about  to  be 
shaken  by  some  tremendous  convulsion.  To  live  in  the 
midst  of  objects  and  scenes  so  exciting,  and  not  feel 
their  influence,  is  impossible.  Accordingly,  in  religion, 
as  well  as  in  the  secular  affairs  of  men,  there  may  easily 
be  discerned  the  operation  of  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and 
restlessness,  a  dissatisfaction  with  what  is  old  and  long 
established,  an  appetite  for  what  is  new  and  strange. 
If,  within  the  recollection  almost  of  the  youngest  among 
us,  some  important  principles  which  had  been  long  in 
a  state  of  comparative  quiescence  have  been  put  into 
vigorous  and  extensive  operation,  within  the  same 
period,  also,  an  unusual  number  of  crude  notions,  and 
of  wild  and  unscriptural  hypotheses,  have  been  broached 
or  resuscitated ;  which,  after  alluring  and  "  beguiling 
some  unstable  souls,"  are  fast  passing  into  oblivion.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allude  to 
the  dogma  of  universal  pardon,  the  sinfulness  of  the 
human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  the  revival  of  miraculous 
gifts,  the  doctrine  of  assurance ;  not  to  mention  other 
opinions  extremely  questionable,  if  not  grossly  erro 
neous. 

The  religious  denomination  to  which  we  belong  was 
long  characterized  by  an  ardent,  perhaps  an  extravagant 
and  idolatrous,  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  the  first 
seceders  and  the  Scottish  covenanters.  Their  opinions, 
and  arrangements,  and  proceedings,  were  considered  as 
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almost  faultless ;  and  many  among  us  were  disposed 
"  to  hold  their  religion,"  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "  not 
as  a  gift  from  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  a  legacy  bequeathed 
from  their  ancestors,  which,  like  any  other  inheritance, 
may  be  forfeited  by  violating  any  of  the  conditions  of 
the  entail."  That  yoke,  if  not  broken  to  fragments,  is 
greatly  lightened  in  its  pressure ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  insufferable  presumption  to  dissent  from 
the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers.  Not  only  so ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  ground  to  apprehend  that  we 
may  make  an  indiscreet  use  of  our  emancipation,  dis 
playing  our  strength  and  asserting  our  liberty  by  fan 
tastic  leaps,  or  preposterous  deviations  from  the  right 
road,  rather  than  by  advancing  steadily  and  with  an 
accelerated  pace  along  the  path  of  truth  and  holiness. 
In  such  circumstances,  how  necessary  that  all  of  us  be 
perpetually  on  our  guard  against  a  spirit  of  rash  and 
reckless  speculation  in  religion,  and  against  every  thing 
eccentric  or  unbecoming  in  our  religious  conduct. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  specify  some  of  those 
extravagancies  which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  so 
briety  now  recommended,  and  into  which  you  may  be 
in  danger  of  being  seduced. 

First,  then,  I  would  warn  you  against  a  predilection 
for  novel  and  paradoxical  opinions.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that  you  are  not  required  to 
receive  or  to  venerate  any  religious  doctrine  which  has 
been  long  and  extensively  believed,  merely  on  account 
of  its  antiquity,  or  its  extensive  prevalence.  Nor  are 
you  to  repudiate  what  is  new,  merely  on  account  of 
its  novelty.  It  is  by  a  very  different  test  that  you  are 
to  try  the  opinions  and  practices  proposed  to  our  exami 
nation,  to  "  the  law,  and  the  testimony." 

Still  farther,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  presumptuous  to 
hope  that  things  may  yet  be  discovered  in  religion, 
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which  had  not  been  discovered  before,  or  that  addi 
tional  light  may  not  be  thrown  even  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance.  If  there  be  any  who  denounce 
such  an  expectation  as  irrational  and  presumptuous, 
they  must  entertain  most  inadequate  views  of  the 
depth  and  riches  of  the  holy  scriptures — measuring  the 
counsels  and  works  of  the  Infinite  One  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  limited  capacities.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  word  of  God,  which  he  has  magnified 
above  every  other  manifestation  of  his  character,  were 
already  completely  explored,  and  thoroughly  under 
stood,  while  as  yet  his  works  are  so  imperfectly  inves 
tigated,  and  while,  to  every  new  inquirer,  they  disclose 
new  wonders  and  glories. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
scriptures  were  intended  for  all  men, — for  the  common 
people,  as  well  as  the  learned ;  and  that  ah1  in  them  that 
is  essential  to  salvation,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  intellects,  written  in  characters  so  large  and 
legible,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  it.  It  must  be 
recollected  farther,  that  nearly  eighteen  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  canon  of  scripture  was  completed; 
and  that,  during  that  period,  many  individuals,  eminent 
for  abilities  and  learning,  and  for  piety  and  candour, 
have  applied  themselves  to  study  and  expound  it.  It 
may,  then,  be  reasonably  presumed,  that  not  only  all 
the  vital  and  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  that, 
also,  all  the  truths  most  intimately  connected  with  those 
vital  and  cardinal  doctrines  have  been  often  stated  and 
illustrated.  If,  then,  there  be  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  new  proof,  or  illustration  of  an  old  and  generally 
admitted  doctrine,  the  presumption  is  not  for,  but 
against  a  principle  that  is  entirely  new, — that  has  never 
been  heard  of  before.  Whether  such  a  principle  occur 
to  yourselves,  or  be  propounded  for  your  reception  by 
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others,  your  duty  is  to  try  it  first  and  chiefly  by  the 
word  of  God ;  and,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  be  sanctioned 
by  that  unerring  standard,  you  are  bound  to  embrace 
it  with  unquestioning  docility,  and  to  hold  it  fast,  and 
to  hold  it  forth  with  unfaultering  steadiness  and  un 
daunted  intrepidity.  At  the  same  time,  the  circum 
stance  that  a  principle  is  new,  requires  you  not  to 
admit  it,  except  in  consequence  of  a  scrutiny  unusually 
rigorous ;  and  more  especially  is  such  a  scrutiny  proper 
and  necessary,  when  the  principle  in  question  is  not 
only  new,  but  one  which,  instead  of  readily  harmonising, 
is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  what  has  been  called 
the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  system  of  doctrine  generally 
received  among  those  who  are  in  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  sanctity. 

Seek,  then,  to  have  it  rooted  in  your  mind  as  a 
practical  principle,  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  is  the 
only  question  which  entitles  it  to  your  reception ;  and 
that,  in  as  far  as  you  are  influenced  in  the  reception 
even  of  a  doctrine  that  is  true,  not  by  its  truth,  but  by 
its  novelty  or  singularity,  you  are  influenced  by  a  prin 
ciple  neither  rational  nor  Christian.  Recollect  that, 
while  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of 
protestants,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  due  to  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  the  good ;  and  that  the  grand  verities  of  the 
Christian  system  have  been  recognised  by  almost  all 
the  wise  and  the  good  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
present  times.  Instead,  then,  of  being  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc 
trine,  "  stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  Recollect  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  singularity  is  a  principle  na 
tural  to  minds  of  a  certain  temperament;  that  it  is 
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apt  to  exert  a  peculiarly  potent  influence  over  the 
young  and  the  ardent;  and  that,  though  it  may  seem 
comparatively  innocuous,  it  is  yet  a  principle  most 
hazardous  and  mischievous,  having  proved  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  not  only  of  gross  heresy,  but  of 
downright  infidelity.  Recollect  that  "  though  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  the  word  of  Christ  shall  not 
pass  away  ; "  that  the  primary  truths  and  requirements 
of  his  religion  will  be  known  and  venerated  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  endure ;  while  every  age,  and  espe 
cially  every  age  of  activity  and  agitation,  may  be 
expected  to  produce  its  crudities  and  novelties,  which 
will  only  have  an  ephemeral  existence — which,  like  the 
gourd  of  the  prophet,  will  "  grow  up  in  a  night,  and 
perish  in  a  night."  On  the  whole,  then,  while  you  are 
not  to  reject  an  opinion  that  is  new  or  singular,  solely 
on  account  of  its  novelty  and  singularity,  you  are  to 
regard  these  attributes  not  as  recommendations,  but 
as  just  grounds  of  suspicion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstance  that  a  doctrine  has  been  examined,  in 
successive  ages,  by  men  of  piety  and  ability,  and  has 
stood  the  test,  though  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  its 
truth,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  "  Opinio- 
num  commenta  delet  dies,  nature  judicia  confirmat." 

Intimately  allied  to  the  error  already  illustrated,  is 
that  against  which  I  next  warn  you,  and  that  is  a  pre 
dilection  for  what  is  curious,  or  difficult,  or  obscure  in 
religion,  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  plain  and  useful ;  in 
other  words,  a  preference  of  the  speculative  to  the 
practical. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  wise  and  beneficent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  that,  in  the  natural  world, 
those  substances  which  constitute  the  necessaries  of 
life,  or  which  are  essential  to  human  comfort,  are  pro 
duced  in  far  greater  abundance  than  those  which 
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minister  to  ornament  rather  than  to  use  ;  to  our  gratifi 
cation,  rather  than  to  our  sustenance.  Iron  is  produced 
in  far  greater  quantity  than  silver  or  gold.  Light  and 
air  are  universally  diffused.  The  indispensable  mate 
rials  of  food  and  clothing  may  be  obtained  in  almost 
every  region,  while  delicacies  and  luxuries  are  produced 
only  in  particular  climes. 

Something  similar  to  this  holds  with  respect  to 
religion.  Those  doctrines  and  duties  which  are  essen 
tial  to  salvation,  or  which  are  most  closely  connected 
with  our  holiness  and  our  comfort,  are  inculcated  in 
scripture  with  great  frequency  and  plainness;  while 
those  which  are  of  minor  importance,  are  less  frequently 
adverted  to.  Hence  there  is  a  danger  lest  those 
engaged  in  sacred  study  contract  a  preference  for  the 
latter  topics,  as  affording  greater  scope  for  ingenious 
speculation;  and  undervalue  the  former,  as  stamped 
with  a  character  of  common  place.  Let  me,  then, 
remind  you  of  a  remark  equally  just  and  important, 
which  most  of  you  have  probably  met  with  in  the 
course  of  your  reading,  viz.  "  That  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  articles  of  belief,  gives  a  character  of 
littleness  to  Christianity,  and  tends,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  impress  a  similar  character  on  its  professors ;  and 
that  the  grandeur  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel  results,  not 
from  an  immense  accumulation  of  little  things,  but 
from  its  powerful  exhibition  of  a  few  great  ones." 
Recollect  that  the  cross  is  the  grand  and  central  object 
in  the  Christian  system ;  that  in  your  future  ministra 
tions,  you  will  be  expected  to  "know  nothing  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified;"  and  that,  to  view  everything 
in  religion  in  connexion  with  him,  is  only  to  view  it  in 
its  proper  aspects  and  relations,  and  has  the  additional 
advantage,  that  it  will  impart  compactness,  and  unity, 
and  clearness  to  your  conceptions  of  divine  truth.  The 
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great  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints,  in  subordina 
tion,  of  course,  to  the  divine  glory;  and  the  truths  best 
adapted  to  accomplish  these  momentous  objects,  are 
those  most  closely  connected  with  the  cross ;  those 
which  relate  to  the  universal  guilt  and  depravity  of  the 
human  race ;  the  mercy  and  the  love  of  God ;  the 
divinity  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the  blessings  of  his 
salvation ;  the  offices  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith,  and  repentance, 
and  new  obedience.  These  may  seem  common  topics; 
but,  to  contemn  them  on  that  account,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  despise  the  air  which  you  breathe,  or  the 
light  which  irradiates  and  directs  you,  or  your  daily 
bread.  To  these  topics,  then,  and  these  truths,  give 
your  chief  attention.  "  Into  these  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look;"  and,  to  understand  and  illustrate  them, 
in  their  nature,  their  evidences,  their  reciprocal  rela 
tions,  their  aspects  towards  the  character  of  God,  their 
bearing  on  the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  man,  is  a  task 
which  will  afford  ample  scope  for  all  the  energies  of 
your  intellects,  and  for  the  best  affections  of  your 
hearts.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  ineffable  grandeur  and 
value  of  these  themes,  that  if  you  possess,  in  any  com 
petent  measure,  the  exercise  of  spiritual  taste  and  dis 
cernment,  no  frequency  or  length  of  contemplation  will 
ever  render  them  insipid  or  inane.  They  will  be 
continually  unfolding  to  you  new  wonders  and  glories; 
and  you  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  able  to  exhibit  them 
to  others  in  a  light  ever  interesting  and  ever  new. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
there  is  any  topic  in  religion  that  is  unimportant, — any 
topic  which  you  may  not  lawfully  investigate  now, 
and  preach  on  hereafter.  But  I  do  wish  to  impress  it 
on  you  that  all  topics  are  not  equally  important ;  that 
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those  which  are  most  important  must  occupy  the  largest 
space  in  your  present  studies  as  well  as  your  future 
ministrations ;  and  that  all  topics  must  be  studied  as 
well  as  taught  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  grand  designs  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  And  I  do  further  wish  to  impress  it  on  you 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reveal  the  Christian  remedy 
without  touching  on  themes  which  are  either  incom 
prehensible  in  their  nature,  or  which  it  was  expedient  to 
leave  invested  writh  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity. 
Recollect,  then,  that  there  are  limits  prescribed  by 
divine  wisdom  to  our  speculations,  limits  which  you 
cannot  pass  with  impunity.  Take  care,  lest  in  aim 
ing  at  the  remote  or  the  inaccessible,  you  neglect 
that  which  is  near  and  attainable.  "  Heaven  is  for 
thee  too  high  to  know  what  passes  there  :  be  lowly, 
wrise."  "  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God ; 
but  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law." 

A  third  error  against  which  I  would  warn  you, — an 
error  evidently  opposed  also  to  sobriety  of  mind, — is 
the  exclusive  and  extravagant  admiration  of  some  one 
author.  This  is  an  error,  from  the  influence  of  which, 
none  are  wholly  exempt ;  and  by  which  the  young, 
the  sanguine,  and  the  inexperienced  are  often  misled. 
When  first  they  meet  with  a  writer  decidedly  superior 
in  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  to  the  comparatively 
humble,  though  useful  authors,  with  whom  they  were 
previously  conversant,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  over 
rate  his  excellencies,  to  adopt  implicitly  his  sentiments, 
to  copy  servilely  his  peculiarities,  that  is,  probably,  his 
blemishes  rather  than  his  beauties ;  and  under  the 
impulse  of  the  same  puerile  admiration,  they  are  apt 
not  only  to  undervalue  inferior  authors,  whom  they 
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may  have  read,  but  to  imagine  that  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  numerous  writers  with  whom 
they  are  entirely  unacquainted.  The  natural  effect  of 
this  exclusiveness  is  that  their  own  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  are  cramped  and  enfeebled ;  and  that  a 
character  of  littleness  and  uniformity  is  stamped  on  all 
their  productions. 

As  an  antidote  to  this  evil  I  would  not  recommend 
it  to  any  of  you  to  read  hastily  a  vast  number  of 
writers ;  for  it  is  certainly  far  better  to  peruse  care 
fully  and  frequently  one,  or  a  few  of  undoubted  worth, 
than  to  read  a  great  number  in  a  superficial  and  per 
functory  manner :  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
cherish  for  one,  or  for  a  few,  a  senseless  admiration  or 
a  slavish  deference.  It  is  the  judicious  remark  of  a  late 
eminent  metaphysician,  that  that  man  is  most  likely  to 
discipline  successfully  his  various  intellectual  faculties, 
and  to  maintain  among  them  a  proper  balance,  wrho, 
instead  of  restricting  his  attention  exclusively  to  one 
branch  of  study,  directs  it  to  several,  who  thus,  instead 
of  overworking  some  of  his  powers  and  giving  no  oc 
cupation  to  others,  ensures  the  exertion  of  them  all. 
In  like  manner,  that  student  and  that  pastor  acts  most 
judiciously  who  "  seeks  and  intermeddles  with  all  wis 
dom,"  who  gives  a  proper  portion  of  attention  to  all  the 
branches  of  his  profession.  I  would,  therefore,  exhort 
you  not  to  restrict  your  studies  entirely  to  any  one 
department  of  the  general  subject  of  theology,  but  to 
attend  to  the  claims  of  each — biblical  criticism,  church 
history,  systematic,  and  practical,  and  pastoral  theology. 
And  though  it  may  be  practicable  to  read,  with  the 
requisite  care,  only  a  small  number  of  the  many  works 
which  deserve  your  perusal,  you  need  not  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  confining  yourselves  exclusively  to 
two  or  three  favourite  authors. 
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By  acting  on  the  principle  now  recommended,  your 
ardour  in  one  branch  of  sacred  study  will  be  tempered 
by  zeal  for  another  ;  your  various  mental  powers  being 
all  exerted,  and  in  various  forms,  will  all  be  disciplined 
and  invigorated  ;  and  the  unnatural  growth  of  the  one, 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  will  be  prevented.  Thus, 
too,  the  range  of  your  reading,  though  comparatively 
circumscribed,  will  yet  be  diversified ;  and  the  tendency 
to  indulge  an  unreasonable  and  injurious  admiration 
of  some  one  writer  will  be  checked  and  repressed. 
Experience  will  thus  teach  you  what  you  might  be 
expected  to  know  without  much  experience,  that  the 
"  Father  of  lights,"  while  he  "  divides  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will,"  is  not  so  capricious  or  parsimonious 
in  the  distribution  of  his  gifts  as  to  confine  talents  to  a 
few ;  and  that  "  the  secrets  of  wisdom  are  double  to 
that  which  is."  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add 
that  the  more  extensively  you  read,  the  more  deeply 
will  these  truths  be  impressed  on  your  minds ;  but  it 
may  be  added  that  if  you  read  even  a  few  of  the  best 
of  human  works  with  a  wakeful  and  discriminative 
judgment,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  limitations  of  all  human  excellence,  and  to  be  con 
vinced  that  defects  and  blemishes  disfigure  even  the 
most  perfect  of  human  productions. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  the  idolatrous  admiration 
of  particular  authors  is  represented  as  injurious,  chiefly 
from  its  tendency  to  pervert  the  taste,  and  to  fetter 
and  enervate  the  other  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
individual  indulging  it.  But  it  exerts  an  influence 
still  more  pernicious,  an  influence  of  a  moral  kind  ;  for 
this  idolatrous  admiration  wih1  naturally  extend  to  the 
opinions  and  sentiments,  as  well  as  to  the  talents  of  the 
admired  author.  It  thus  interferes  with  that  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
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glory  of  protestantism ;  and  it  leads  to,  or  rather  it 
implies,  a  slavish  and  degrading  submission  to  human 
authority.  But  why  have  we  abjured  tradition  if  we 
are  still  to  be  "  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the 
world,"  in  subjection  "  to  tutors  and  governors,"  fal 
lible  and  erring  as  ourselves  ?  Let  us  recollect  that 
though  a  divine  truth,  embraced  merely  on  human 
authority,  may  not  be  thus  divested  entirely  of  its 
saving  efficacy ;  yet  in  so  far  as  our  faith  in  it  rests 
merely  on  such  authority,  it  may  be  said  "  to  stand 
on  the  wisdom  of  man  rather  than  on  the  power  of 
God."  Let  us  recollect  that  even  a  heathen  poetical 
moralist  could  say, 

"Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri." 

And  much  more  should  those  be  able  to  hold  that 
language,  on  whom  it  is  enjoined,  "  Call  no  man  on  earth 
master."  Let  us  recollect,  that  in  so  far  as  we  violate 
this  injunction,  and  permit  any  uninspired  writer,  how 
ever  excellent,  to  occupy  the  place  in  our  estimation, 
which  is  due  only  to  prophets,  and  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  our  conduct  is  at  once  preposterous,  disgrace 
ful,  and  to  ourselves  most  pernicious.  We  are  drinking 
at  streams,  necessarily  tinctured  with  some  admixture 
of  impurity,  when  invited  to  ascend  to  the  unadulterated 
fountain ;  we  are  contenting  ourselves  with  such  views 
of  objects,  the  most  interesting,  as  may  be  obtained 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  bor 
rowed  and  reflected  light,  when  invited  to  occupy  the 
position  of  the  "  angel  Avho  was  seen  standing  in  the 
sun." 

Fourthly,  I  might  advert  to  pride  of  intellect  as 
another  error  of  which  the  young  are  often  the  victims, 
and  which  is  directly  opposed  to  sobriety  of  mind. 
This  is  an  error  or  infirmity  not  so  remote  from  that 
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last  considered  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  It  has 
sometimes  been  noticed  that  arrogance  and  servility, 
though  they  might  seem  irreconcilably  opposed,  are 
often  conjoined  in  the  same  individual ;  for  those  who 
are  most  apt  to  cringe  to  their  superiors,  often  tyran 
nise  over  those  beneath  them.  Something  similar  to 
what  is  often  exemplified  in  the  moral  dispositions  and 
conduct  of  men  is  frequently  realized  in  their  intellec 
tual  tendencies  and  operations.  They  who  entertain, 
or  at  least  those  who  profess  an  idolatrous  admiration 
of  a  few  writers  of  transcendent  genius,  seem  sometimes 
to  imagine  that  that  circumstance  alone  entitles  them 
to  rank  themselves  with  the  objects  of  their  idolatry. 
They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  regard  with  unwarrantable, 
if  not  immeasurable  contempt,  all  who  do  not  come 
quite  up  to  their  standard ;  and  to  speak  as  if  nothing 
were  to  be  learned  from  authors  eminently  judicious 
and  useful,  though  not  original  and  brilliant,  and  whom 
they  are  not  destined  ever  to  rival  in  talents,  and 
acquirements,  and  labours. 

Others  there  are  who,  though  not  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause,  evince  a  similar  spirit.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-confidence  is  one  of  the  radical 
and  epidemical  maladies  of  human  nature  ;  and  such  a 
spirit,  however  unbecoming,  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  young.  When  this  spirit  does  not  display  itself  in 
the  offensive  form  of  pride  and  arrogance,  it  sometimes 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  romantic  and  foolish  tendency 
to  hope  that  the  individual  is  destined  to  accomplish 
some  illustrious  and  herculean  enterprise.  Some  of 
you  will  probably  be  here  reminded  of  what  is  recorded 
respecting  the  amiable  Melancthon,  the  friend  andco-ad- 
jutor  of  Luther.  Under  the  impulse  of  juvenile  ardour, 
he  imagined,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  that 
he  would  exhibit  divine  truth  in  a  form  altogether 
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irresistible,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  almost 
all  to  whom  he  might  have  access,  to  a  saving  acquain 
tance  with  divine  things.  But  in  forming  his  calcula 
tions,  he  neglected  to  take  into  account  the  impenetrable 
obduracy  of  human  nature ;  and  experience  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge  that  "  old  Adam  was  too  strong 
for  young  Melancthon."  Under  the  impulse  of  similar 
ardour,  an  ardour  which  has  doubtless  its  advantages, 
and  which  is  therefore  to  be  moderated  and  regu 
lated,  not  extinguished,  many  have  hoped,  at  the 
outset  of  their  literary  or  theological  career,  that 
impediments  which  arrested  the  progress  of  their 
predecessors,  they  will  easily  surmount, — that  they 
will  thread  labyrinths,  in  which  others  have  been  hope 
lessly  perplexed, — and  that  they  will  scale  heights 
which  others  have  attempted  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  till 
they  have  experienced  frequent  failure  and  painful 
disappointment,  that  they  are  properly  impressed  with 
their  own  impotence,  and  with  human  impotence  gene 
rally,  or  that  they  entertain  a  proper  idea  of  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose  almost  every 
pious  and  benevolent  undertaking,  and  of  the  indispen 
sable  necessity  of  supernatural  aid. 

Without  wishing,  then,  to  abate  your  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  or  the  acquisition  of  excellence,  or  in 
your  efforts  to  do  good  to  others,  I  would  yet  warn 
you  affectionately  against  an  arrogant  and  self-confident 
spirit,  and  against  an  over-sanguine  and  romantic  tem 
per.  Recollect  that  the  numerous  admonitions  against 
pride,  contained  in  scripture,  must  include  every 
species  and  form  of  that  unamiable  quality ;  and  recol 
lect  that  there  are  many  warnings  directed  specifically 
against  pride  of  intellect.  "  If  any  man  among  you 
thinketh  that  he  knovveth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  no 
thing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  If  any  man  among 
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you  seemeth  to  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he 
may  be  wise.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits. 
Lean  not  to  your  own  understanding.  He  that  trusteth 
to  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  For  I  say,  through  the 
grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you, 
not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think;  but  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath 
dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith." 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  more  desultory 
than  might  have  been  wished ;  so  that,  in  concluding 
the  illustration  of  the  first  general  topic,  I  can  hardly 
condense  what  has  been  said  into  a  few  words,  and 
add,  "  Of  the  things  which  have  been  spoken  this  is 
the  sum."  But  from  the  things  which  have  been 
spoken  there  result  the  following  important  practical 
inferences,  with  regard  to  the  spirit  in  which  you  are 
to  prosecute  religious  inquiries :  That  spirit,  it  has 
appeared,  ought  to  combine  the  apparently  incompatible 
qualities  of  diffidence  and  freedom,  of  caution  and 
courage,  of  humility  and  independence.  While  you 
are  to  guard  against  a  childish  and  extravagant  admi 
ration  of  human  talents,  and  a  tame  and  unquestioning 
submission  to  human  authority ;  and  while  you  are  to 
resolve  to  think  for  yourselves,  you  are  at  the  same 
time  to  cherish  a  profound  and  habitual  sense  of  your 
own  weakness  and  fallibility,  and  to  look  up  continually 
for  direction  to  the  supreme  source  of  knowledge  and 
purity, — to  Him  "  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  Still  farther,  in  all  your  studies  truth 
must  be  the  chief  object  of  your  regard ;  and  the  truth 
of  a  doctrine,  not  its  novelty  or  antiquity,  not  its  singu 
larity  or  its  extensive  prevalence,  not  the  temporal 
advantage  connected  with  the  avowal  of  it,  nor  any 
other  quality  or  circumstance  whatever,  but  solely  its 
truth,  must  recommend  it  to  your  adoption.  Whatever 
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be  the  shape  in  which  error  presents  herself,  and  how 
ever  numerous  and  imposing  the  attractions  in  which 
she  is  arrayed,  you  must  reject  her  without  scruple  and 
without  regret.  Treat  her  as  a  sorceress  who  will 
delude  you  to  your  ruin.  "  Lust  not  after  her  beauty 
in  thine  heart ;  neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eye 
lids.  Let  not  her  much  fair  speech  cause  thee  to  yield; 
let  her  not  force  thee  with  the  flattering  of  her  lips. — 
Say  unto  wisdom,  Thou  art  my  sister ;  and  call  under 
standing  thy  kinswoman." 

The  illustration  of  the  preceding  topic  has  extended 
to  a  length  which  was  not  anticipated  or  intended ;  and 
the  remaining  topics,  important  though  they  be,  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  discuss  with  comparative  brevity. 

II.  I  proceed,  then,  to  specify  integrity  as  another 
virtue  or  duty  which,  in  present  circumstances,  you 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  exemplify. 

Of  the  incalculable  importance  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  integrity  or  probity,  you  cannot  need  to 
be  informed.  It  cannot  be  requisite  to  remind  you 
that  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  human 
character ;  that  it  is  a  virtue,  for  the  want  of  which 
nothing  can  compensate;  and  that,  in  the  Christian 
system  of  morals,  the  highest  value  is  attached  to  it. 
Every  man  is  required,  by  the  law  of  Christ,  to  do 
good  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  in  no  instance 
are  we  permitted  "  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come." 
"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  we  must  live 
peaceably  with  all  men;"  but  even  peace  must  not  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  or  integrity.  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 

But  is  there  any  thing,  it  will  naturally  be  demanded, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church,  that  renders 
it  requisite  to  inculcate  thus  earnestly  the  virtue  in 
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question  ?  You  are  all  aware  that  our  religious  asso 
ciation  has  recently  been  disturbed  by  an  unpleasant 
agitation ;  that  it  has  been  suspected,  in  some  quarters, 
and  asserted,  or  at  least  insinuated,  in  others,  that  not 
a  few  of  the  students,  who  of  late  years  have  issued 
from  this  seminary,  entertain  sentiments  less  or  more 
at  variance  with  the  symbolical  books  of  the  church ; 
that  these  sentiments  have  been  inculcated  by  the  two 
senior  professors  ;  and  that  both  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  have  been  subjected  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty. 

None  of  you  will  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  I  admit 
the  charge ;  and  many  of  you  are  aware  that  I  have 
elsewhere  denounced  it  as  grossly  calumnious.*  But 
however  baseless  may  be  the  suspicions  or  surmises 
referred  to,  it  certainly  calls  on  us  to  take  special  care 
to  "  cut  off  occasion"  from  all  who,  willingly  or  unwill 
ingly,  take  occasion  to  think  or  speak  to  our  disadvan 
tage.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  unsea 
sonable  or  impertinent,  when  I  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  subordinate  stan 
dards,  as  they  are  called,  and  on  the  nature  of  that 
assent  wrhich  all  the  office-bearers  and  preachers  of  our 
church  are  required  to  give  to  them. 

First,  then,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  incontrovertible 
position,  that  the  Christian  church  ought  to  have,  and 
indeed  must  inevitably  have,  some  creed  or  confession, 
expressed  or  understood.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  certain  articles  of  faith,  and  a  certain  form  of  polity, 
in  which  the  members,  or  at  least  the  office-bearers,  are 
expected  to  concur,  and  which  constitute  the  bonds  of 
their  union.  In  the  next  place,  allowing,  what  the 
history  of  the  congregational  churches  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  has  gone  far  to  prove,  that  purity  of  doc- 

*  Statements  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  made  before  the  United 
Associate  Synod  by  their  two  senior  professors.  Edinburgh,  1844. 
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trine  may  be  maintained  without  a  written  or  printed 
creed,  and  that  that  plan  may  have  its  peculiar  advan 
tages,  the  other  method  seems  evidently  preferable,  on 
the  whole. — The  principles  of  the  society  if  exhibited 
in  a  written  and  fixed  form,  will  thus,  it  may  be  pre 
sumed,  be  better  known  both  among  its  own  members 
and  among  other  churches;  and  wrhen  differences  or 
disputes  arise,  there  will  be  less  room  for  controversy 
respecting  the  standard  of  appeal.  It  may  be  allow 
able  to  remark,  next,  that  all  human  formularies  in 
corporated  with  the  constitution  of  a  church,  ought  to 
be  characterized,  not  only  by  great  precision  of  lan 
guage,  but  by  great  conciseness ;  for,  if  not,  they  wrill 
ill  accord  with  "  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,"  they 
will  be  disproportioned  to  the  weakness  and  the  limita 
tions  of  the  human  faculties,  and  will  lead  to  conse 
quences  more  injurious  than  would  accrue  from  the 
total  want  of  them.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  sym 
bolical  books  of  a  church  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
frequent  or  periodical  revision,  in  order  that  the  imper 
fections  and  errors  which  inhere  in  all  human  produc 
tions  may  be  corrected,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
-regarded  with  those  sentiments  of  profound  veneration 
and  of  unquestioning  acquiescence,  which  are  due  only 
to  the  supreme  and  infallible  standard.  And  when 
they  come  to  be  regarded  with  an  admiration  thus 
idolatrous,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  zealous  of  the  kings  of  Judah  treated  the 
brazen  serpent.* 


2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  NATURAL  RELIGION  AND  THE  EVIDENCES  OF 
DIVINE  REVELATION. 

Miracles  the  principal  argument  for  Revelation.  Principles  supposed 
to  be  demonstrable  by  Natural  Religion.  Difficulties  in  this  suppo 
sition.  Natural  Reason  has  never  led  man  to  clear  views  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  Essence,  and  Perfections ;  nor  of  a  Future  State. 
Answers.  Difference  between  the  Discovery  and  the  Demonstra 
tion  of  Truth.  Illustrations  in  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  at  Lystra 
and  Athens.  The  statements  of  Scripture  respecting  Natural  Reli 
gion  ;  how  reconciled  with  Experience.  Modern  systems,  how 
beuefitted  by  Revelation.  Why  Natural  Religion  so  applauded ; 
mistakes  of  Writers.  Over-estimating  Reason  and  depreciating  Re 
velation.  Natural  Religion  represented  as  a  perfect  system.  Ex 
tract  from  Smith's  Theory.  Treatment  of  the  questions  of  Human 
Guilt  and  Redemption.  Consequences.  Natural  Religion  does 
more  than  afford  a  basis  for  Revelation.  Practical  conclusions. 

IF  we  were  asked,  What  is  the  grand  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  we  should  naturally  appeal,  first, 
to  the  miracles  and  mighty  deeds  which  were  wrought 
to  attest  it.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  other  proofs  ; 
but  none  of  them  is  so  obvious,  and  direct,  and  con 
clusive,  as  the  argument  from  miracles.  If  we  were 
asked,  farther,  how  we  know  that  those  miracles  were 
actually  wrought,  we  should  instantly  refer  to  the 
immense  mass  of  unexceptionable  testimony  by  which 
the  reality  of  them  is  ascertained.  If  we  were  asked, 
finally,  on  what  grounds  we  regard  miracles  as  evincing 
a  divine  interposition,  and  as  establishing  the  truth  of 
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a  doctrine,  we  should  answer,  that  from  the  very  nature 
of  miracles,  as  works  implying  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  power  of  that  great  Being  "  who 
rules  over  all,"  and  who  wriU  not  interpose  in  support 
of  error  or  imposture. 

In  this  argument  we  assume  as  truths  capable  of 
proof,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that  the 
universe  is  under  the  government  of  one  Omnipotent 
Being ;  and  that  that  Being  is  possessed  not  only  of 
almighty  power,  but  of  unlimited  knowledge  and  invio 
lable  veracity.  On  the  principles  of  atheism,  a  miracle, 
like  most  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  providence,  must 
be  considered  as  an  accidental  or  unaccountable  effect ; 
but  as  it  is  not  a  work  greater  or  more  difficult,  though 
it  be  more  unusual  and  more  striking  than  those  opera 
tions,  it  cannot  consistently  be  regarded  as  an  unequi 
vocal  interference  of  divine  power.  Accordingly,  it  is 
remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  God  never  wrought 
miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary 
works  convince  it." 

The  argument  from  miracles  is  not  the  only  one 
which  presupposes  that  the  existence  and  attributes 
and  providence  of  the  Deity  are  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  The 
same  assumption  is  made  in  the  argument  from  pro 
phecy  ;  for  unless  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
world  is  under  the  control  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  the  prediction  of  a  future  event,  however  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conjecture,  would  prove 
not  the  interposition  of  God,  but  the  interposition  only 
of  some  being  far  superior  to  man. 

In  conformity  with  these  observations,  it  has  been 
customary  for  the  defenders  of  Christianity  to  repre 
sent  those  truths  which  relate  to  the  existence  and 
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perfections,  the  providence  and  moral  government  of 
the  Deity,  as  forming  the  foundation  on  which  revealed 
religion  must  rest,  without  which  its  divine  origin 
could  not  be  established.  These  primary  and  funda 
mental  truths  are  supposed  to  be  demonstrable  by  the 
light  of  nature  ;  they  have  often  been  considered  as 
constituting  a  system  by  themselves  ;  a  system  usually 
designated  by  the  phrase,  "  Natural  Religion." 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  defenders  of 
revelation  generally  proceed.  But  in  opposition  to 
these  views,  it  is,  or,  at  least,  it  was  maintained  by  a 
distinguished  living  author,  that  the  evidence  of  Chris 
tianity  is  totally  independent  of  natural  theology  ;  that 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  latter  are  nothing 
better  than  presumptuous  and  unphilosophical  assump 
tions;  and  that  the  proof  from  miracles  may  be  pro 
posed  as  fitly,  and  with  as  much  probability  of  success, 
to  an  atheist  as  a  deist.  Paradoxical  as  those  senti 
ments  may  appear,  they  derive  countenance  from  the 
fact  that  men,  when  left  solely  to  the  light  of  nature, 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  clearly,  or  to  de 
monstrate  conclusively,  the  great  truths  of  natural 
religion. 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  at  the  very  entrance  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  evidences  of  revelation,  we 
are  beset  on  each  hand  with  an  insurmountable  diffi 
culty.  If  we  adopt  the  general  opinion,  that  natural 
religion  is  the  basis  of  revealed,  and  that  the  truths  of 
the  former  are  discoverable  by  reason,  we  are  met 
by  the  perplexing  and  indisputable  fact,  that  reason, 
when  left  to  itself,  has  never  discovered  or  proved 
these  truths.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit  that 
these  truths  are  ascertained  only  by  revelation,  and 
cannot  be  established  by  independent  proof,  an  essen 
tial  link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  is 
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wanting,  and  these  evidences,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
not  sanction  the  conclusion  usually  drawn  from  them. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  these 
difficulties  have  never  been  satisfactorily  solved  ;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  such  a  solution.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  connexion  between 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  the  evidences  of 
Divine  revelation. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  the  first  inquiry  which 
presents  itself  is  this,  What  is  that  natural  religion  or 
natural  theology,  usually  represented  as  the  basis  of 
supernatural  revelation  ?  What  are  the  principles  and 
doctrines  which  compose  it?  Natural  religion  has 
been  defined  to  be  that  "  knowledge  concerning  God, 
and  our  relations  to  him,  which  is  attainable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  or  by  reason,  unaided  by  revelation." 
Admitting,  for  the  present,  the  correctness  of  this  defi 
nition,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  this  knowledge,  which  constitutes  natural  religion, 
two  methods  may  be  adopted.  We  may  either  en 
deavour  to  keep  entirely  out  of  view  the  information 
furnished  by  the  scriptures,  and  consider  what  religious 
conclusions  we  could  have  deduced  from  the  works  and 
appearances  of  nature ;  or  we  may  inquire  what  are 
the  notions  respecting  the  divine  perfections  and 
government,  entertained  by  those  who  never  enjoyed  a 
divine  revelation.  In  the  former  of  those  methods,  we 
proceed  by  theoretical  or  conjectural  reasoning  ;  in  the 
latter,  we  walk  by  the  surer  light  of  fact  and  experience. 
The  most  unexceptionable  method,  then,  of  determin 
ing  how  far  unassisted  reason  can  go  in  the  discovery 
of  religious  truth,  seems  to  be  to  inquire  how  far  it  has 
actually  gone.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in 
this  inquiry,  is  that  reason  never  did  work  out  such  a 
system  of  natural  religion  as  has  been  supposed  neces- 
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sary  to  constitute  an  adequate  basis  for  the  evidences  of 
revelation.  On  investigating  the  religious  state  of  the 
heathen  world,  we  find  that  among  tribes,  the  most 
ignorant  and  savage,  there  has  prevailed  some  such 
belief  of  superior  powers,  as  seems  to  prove  that  there 
were  certain  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  the  human  mind ;  but  we  find  also 
that  in  no  country  did  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
ever  attain  to  just  and  consistent  notions  respecting 
the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  government  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  When  from  the  opinions  of  the 
vulgar  we  turn  to  those  of  philosophers,  we  find  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  ancient  sages  avowing,  in  pretty 
strong  terms,  their  belief  in  the  existence,  the  power, 
the  knowledge,  the  goodness,  and  providence  of  the 
gods.  But  the  general  complexion  of  their  language  is 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
divine  unity  ;  for  they  usually  speak  of  their  deities  in 
the  plural  number,  and  concur  with  the  common 
people  in  acknowledging  "  gods  many  and  lords  many." 
Equally  indistinct  are  their  ideas  of  the  spirituality  or 
immateriality  of  the  divine  nature.  Accordingly,  when 
the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher,  in  his  inte 
resting  treatise,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  comes  to  the 
question,  What  is  God?  that  is,  What  is  the  essence  of 
God  ?  he  gives  the  following  most  memorable,  but 
most  humbling  answer,  that  the  universe  is  God ;  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  mundos  esse  deos."  The  concep 
tions  entertained  by  the  heathen  sages,  respecting  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  his  holiness,  his  truth, 
his  justice,  his  benevolence,  though  not  so  crude 
and  absurd  as  their  ideas  respecting  his  essence,  are 
yet  exceedingly  vague  and  defective.  Sometimes  they 
express  a  confident  belief  in  the  divine  placability  and 
mercy ;  but  their  belief  could  not  rest  on  a  basis  suffi- 
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ciently  solid, — for  without  an  immediate  communication 
from  heaven  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  Whether  God  will,  or  whether 
he  can,  forgive  sin?  Their  sentiments  and  their  belief  re 
specting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  are  all  characterised  by  the  same  vagueness 
and  uncertainty,  as  their  sentiments  and  belief  respect 
ing  the  nature  and  character  of  God  ;  and  while,  at 
one  time,  they  use  the  language  of  confidence  and  hope, 
when  speaking  of  an  existence  after  death,  at  another 
they  use  the  language  of  painful  perplexity  or  gloomy 
despair.  To  all  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  had 
no  suitable  idea  of  that  pure  and  rational  worship  which 
is  due  to  the  Deity  ;  and  that  they  joined  universally  in 
the  idolatrous  rites  and  practices  of  the  vulgar. 

Such,  then,  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
respecting  those  doctrines  which  are  usually  enume 
rated  as  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  natural  theology. 
But  those  opinions,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  not 
universally  entertained,  even  by  the  philosophers  ; 
for  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  sceptics, — at  least, 
whatever  they  might  profess,  many  of  them  were 
atheists,  and  had  wrandered  further  from  the  truth  than 
even  the  vulgar.  So  true  is  the  statement  of  scripture 
that  "the  world,  by  wisdom,  knew  not  God."  Not 
only  the  common  people,  in  their  ignorance,  but  the 
wise,  in  their  wisdom,  were  destitute  of  a  proper  know 
ledge  of  him. 

When  we  consider  the  magnificent  discoveries  of 
modern  science,  and  the  additional  light  which  these 
discoveries  have  reflected  on  the  works  of  God,  it 
might  perhaps  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  human  under 
standing  could  not  have  advanced  some  steps  further 
in  the  discovery  of  religious  truth.  But  we  cannot 
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greatly  err,  if  we  take  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Cicero,  probably  the  three  wisest  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  as  furnishing  a  tolerably  accurate  stan 
dard,  by  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
unaided  reason  ;  and  were  any  modern  philosopher  to 
pretend  that  he  could  have  conquered  difficulties  which 
baffled  them,  the  pretension  would  justly  be  regarded 
as  savouring  more  of  arrogance  and  ignorance  than  of 
modesty  and  wisdom. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  facts,  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  human  reason  and 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  ;  evidence  most  deci 
sive  and  most  humiliating.  Religion  is  manifestly  the 
concern  of  all  men ;  but  of  the  immense  multitudes 
who  are  left  to  the  guidance  of  mere  reason,  it  would 
not  conduct  one  individual  in  ten  thousand  to  just 
ideas  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  worship.  Even  those  wise 
men,  who  held  more  worthy  opinions  of  the  divine 
character,  few  as  they  are,  did  not  hold  the  truth  with 
an  unhesitating  faith ;  with  the  truth  they  blended 
numberless  errors  and  absurdities,  which  neutralized 
its  salutary  influence  ;  and  so  far  from  discovering  by 
the  mere  force  of  their  own  understanding  the  whole 
of  the  truth  which  they  admitted,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  materials  in  their  religion  and  creed,  consisted 
of  traditionary  relics  and  fragments,  preserved  among 
the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  superstitions. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  follows  as  an  inevit 
able  inference,  that  there  is  something  utterly  fallacious 
in  the  representations  usually  given  of  natural  religion 
and  natural  theology.  Of  the  articles  which  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  belonging  to  it,  there  are  some 
which  cannot  be  admitted  within  its  precincts  ;  and 
there  are  others  which  it  can  claim  only  by  a  dubious 
tenure.  If  natural  religion  be  correctly  defined  to  be 
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that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to  him, 
which  is  attainable  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by 
unaided  reason,  natural  religion  does  not  include  a 
clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  unity  and  spiri 
tuality  of  the  Deity  ;  it  implies  only  a  vague  notion  of 
most  of  his  perfections,  of  his  moral  government,  and 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  it 
does  not  comprehend  just  ideas  of  the  worship  and 
obedience  due  to  him. 

Correct  as  appears  this  representation,  demonstrated 
as  it  seems  to  be  by  fact  and  experience,  it  is  attended 
with  difficulties,  and  liable  to  objections  of  no  inconsi 
derable  magnitude.  It  seems  to  undermine  the  founda 
tions  of  revealed  religion,  by  invalidating  the  principles 
on  which  its  evidences  are  built.  If  reason  cannot 
prove  that  there  is  only  one  God,  that  all  men  are 
subject  to  him,  and  that  he  is  inviolably  true  and  just, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  As  there  may  exist  various 
beings  who  have  the  power  of  controlling  and  suspend 
ing  the  laws  of  nature,  miracles  will  prove  only  the 
interference  of  some  one  of  those  agents,  not  the  inter 
position  of  one  supreme  divinity.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
objection  to  which  the  preceding  account  of  natural 
religion  is  liable.  It  may  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  tell  us  that  the  invisible  perfections  of  the 
Almighty  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  visible 
effects  of  his  power.  It  may  be  objected  to  it  still 
farther,  that  it  is  proved  to  be  false  by  those  systems 
of  natural  theology,  known  in  modern  times,  in  which 
the  existence,  and  attributes,  and  government  of  one 
all-perfect  Being,  are  established  by  evidence,  altogether 
independent  of  the  testimony  of  revelation,  and  drawn 
exclusively  from  the  works  of  nature.  And,  lastly,  it 
may  be  demanded;  How,  on  this  representation,  are  we 
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to  account  for  the  fact,  that  natural  religion  has  been 
almost  universally  regarded  as  comprehending  the 
various  truths  which  relate  to  the  being,  the  perfec 
tions,  the  providence,  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  On 
each  of  those  objections  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks, 
commencing  with  the  first,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  and  important  of  the  whole. 

That  objection  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated ; 
and  it  is  in  substance  this,  that  by  excluding  from 
natural  religion  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  and  moral  government  of  one  infinitely  per 
fect  being,  we  undermine  the  evidences  of  revelation  ; 
for  revelation  presupposes  the  admission  of  those  fun 
damental  truths.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  shall  we 
assert  with  an  eloquent  living  writer  on  the  "  Evidence 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  Kevelation,"  that  that 
revelation  is  altogether  independent  of  natural  religion ; 
and  that  its  proofs  may  be  proposed  with  equal  pro 
priety  to  the  deist,  the  polytheist,  and  the  atheist  ?  A 
little  consideration  will  convince  us,  that  this  would  be 
a  most  perilous  expedient.  The  remarks  made  at  the 
commencement  of  this  lecture  are  sufficient  to  establish 
this  point.  Let  us  reflect  a  little  on  the  nature  of 
miracles,  the  most  prominent  and  direct,  and  perhaps 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
What  do  miracles  prove  to  the  man  who  is  supposed 
to  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
God  2  Simply  the  interference  of  an  agent  who  has 
power  to  control  or  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.  But 
how  do  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  plurality  of  agents 
possessed  of  this  power  ?  In  like  manner,  the  prediction 
of  a  future  event,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  miracle, 
not  of  power,  but  of  knowledge,  proves  merely  the  ex 
istence  of  a  being  possessed  of  superhuman,  though  not 
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necessarily  of  unlimited  prescience.  But  it  will  not 
prove  that  there  is  only  one  such  being ;  and  still  less 
does  it  demonstrate  his  moral  character  and  qualities. 

If,  then,  revelation  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  certain  religious  principles  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  independent  evidence,  and  if  those 
principles  were  never  discovered  by  unaided  reason,  on 
what  grounds  are  they  admitted  ?  To  solve  this  diffi 
culty,  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  a  little  a  distinction, 
which,  though  often  overlooked,  is  of  vast  importance ; 
and  that  is,  that  it  ia  one  thing  to  discover  a  truth 
when  it  is  entirely  unknown,  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  discover  presumptions  and  proofs  of  it  when  once  it 
is  announced.  In  the  one  case,  our  attention  is  con 
fined  to  the  premises  or  the  phenomena ;  in  the  other, 
a  new  term  is  introduced  to  assist  us  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem ;  we  can  compare  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion,  and  we  are  furnished  with  a  clue  to  guide 
us  through  the  mazes  of  the  phenomena.  So  vast  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  many  who  would 
find  the  one  task  easy,  would  find  the  other  impossible. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  Coperni- 
can  system  of  astronomy,  or  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation,  had  been  propounded  to  the  ancient  philo 
sophers,  merely  as  conjectures  or  an  hypothesis  ;  and 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  simple  announcement 
of  them  would  have  contributed  mightily  to  facilitate 
and  accelerate  their  proof  and  establishment  ?  It 
would  have  been  instantly  perceived,  in  regard  to  each, 
that  the  theory  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
phenomena;  that  it,  and  it  only,  served  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  all,  or  almost  all  the  facts  to  be  ex 
plained  ;  and  thus  it  would  speedily  have  forced  itself 
on  the  belief  of  all  who  examined  it  with  a  competent 
portion  of  attention  and  impartiality, 
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Similar  to  those  instances  is  the  case  which  they 
have  been  adduced  to  illustrate.  The  distinction  be 
tween  things  discoverable,  and  things,  the  truth  of 
which  is  easily  discerned,  when  once  they  are  disco 
vered,  is  indeed  far  more  applicable  to  the  primary 
doctrines  of  religion  than  any  philosophical  system. 
Suppose  that,  to  those  who  are  enveloped  in  the  dark 
ness  of  heathen  superstition,  who  are  groping  after 
"  the  unknown  God,"  but  unable  to  find  him,  it  had 
been  announced  that  there  was  one  supreme  Deity, 
who  had  existed  from  eternity,  the  possessor  of  infinite 
perfection,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  ruler  of  the  uni 
verse,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by 
the  simple  announcement  of  this  doctrine  ?  One  thing 
is  indisputable,  that,  if  it  did  not  instantly  put  to  flight 
the  whole  host  of  polytheistic  errors  and  absurdities, 
it  ought  to  have  recommended  itself  to  the  imme 
diate  adoption  of  all  who  considered  it  attentively.  It 
possessed  evidently  a  character  of  inherent  simplicity, 
consistency,  and  majesty,  which  ought  to  have  given 
it  an  immense  preponderance  over  every  contrary  sys 
tem  and  opinion.  It  wore  an  aspect  so  much  more 
propitious  to  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  man,  that, 
if  they  felt  as  they  ought,  they  would  have  wished  it 
to  be  true.  What  is  much  more  important  than  either 
of  these  considerations,  it  was  a  doctrine  in  support  of 
which  every  department  of  the  universe  furnished  proofs 
or  presumptions.  The  unity  of  design  which  pervades 
the  works  of  creation, — the  similarity  of  the  various 
classes  of  productions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms, —  the  connexions  and  adaptations  of  the 
different  objects  and  laws  of  nature, — the  wonderful 
provision  for  the  subsistence  and  enjoyment  of  living 
creatures, — the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  happi 
ness,  and  of  vice  to  terminate  in  misery; — all  these 
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serve  to  demonstrate  the  unity,  the  might,  the  Avisdom, 
the  goodness,  or  the  justice  of  the  author  and  ruler  of 
nature.  Compared  with  this  doctrine,  the  various  sys 
tems  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  various  modifica 
tions  of  heathen  idolatry,  appear  utterly  monstrous  and 
incredible ;  and  when  the  true  doctrine  was  once  pro 
mulgated,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  man 
could  have  rejected  it,  except  from  brutish  stupidity, 
or  from  wilful  and  most  criminal  perversity. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
truths  which  most  men  might  fail  to  discover  by  the 
unaided  exercise  of  their  own  understandings,  may  yet 
appear  highly  probable,  or  absolutely  certain,  when 
once  revealed,  and  when  those  to  whom  they  are 
declared,  are  thus  set  in  the  right  track  for  ascertaining 
them. 

This  distinction,  and  the  remarks  made  on  it,  will 
enable  us  to  solve  the  first  of  the  difficulties  formerly 
mentioned,  and  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the 
evidence  of  miracles  might  produce  conviction  on  the 
minds  both  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  among 
heathen  nations.  Miracles,  viewed  merely  in  them 
selves,  could  not  prove  the  primary  truths  of  religion, — 
the  existence,  and  attributes,  and  government  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God;  and  still  less  could  they  lead 
those  who  wrere  previously  unaccjuainted  with  those 
truths,  to  discover  them.  Something  more  was  neces 
sary.  It  was  necessary  that  those  truths  should  be 
explicitly  announced,  and  that  those  to  whom  the  an 
nouncement  was  made,  should  be  directed  to  study  the 
decisive  tokens  and  confirmations  of  those  truths 
afforded  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature ;  and 
if,  after  that,  they  had  rejected  them,  they  would  have 
been  manifestly  without  excuse. 

If  the  preceding  observations  are  well  founded,  we 
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may  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  some  corrobora- 
tion  of  them  in  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of 
Christianity.  Let  us  examine,  then,  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  see  how 
they  proceeded  when  called  to  deal  with  persons  placed 
nearly  in  the  circumstances  already  supposed.  The 
light  of  nature  had  not  conducted  the  Gentile  nations 
to  the  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Being.  Their 
worship  was  divided  among  a  multiplicity  of  false 
divinities  :  and  how,  then,  were  they  led  to  the  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  true  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances,  the  miracles 
formed,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  chief  ground  of 
conviction.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by 
them — so  natural  and  easy,  it  would  seem,  was  the 
process  of  reasoning  expressed  by  Nicodemus,  when  he 
said,  "  No  man  can  do  such  works  except  God  be  with 
him,"  that  those  who  witnessed  these  works  seem,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  explana 
tion  given  of  them  by  the  immediate  and  ostensible 
agents,  and  to  have  received  their  doctrine,  on  other 
subjects,  without  perplexing  themselves  by  doubtful 
disputations  respecting  the  character  and  number  of 
supernatural  powers. 

But,  if  an  instance  had  occurred,  in  which  those 
ignorant  polytheists  had  ascribed  a  miracle  to  the 
agency  of  some  of  their  own  fictitious  deities,  what  was 
then  to  be  done  by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel?  To 
demand  an  assent  to  the  explanation  which  they  gave 
of  the  miracle,  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
veracity,  corroborated  though  that  veracity  was  by  their 
conduct  and  their  sufferings,  would  not  have  been 
completely  satisfactory.  To  appeal  to  the  unity  and 
supremacy  of  God,  would  have  been  irrelevant;  for 
those  doctrines  were  not  yet  admitted  by  the  persons 
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addressed.  Nor  could  they  appeal  to  the  miracle 
itself;  for,  though  it  afforded  a  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  a  Being  superior  to  nature,  it  would  not, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  prove  his  unity,  and 
supremacy,  and  infinite  perfection.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  most  obvious,  and  if  the  preceding 
remarks  be  correct,  the  only  effectual  expedient,  was  to 
declare  to  them  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  true 
God;  to  refer  them  to  those  manifestations  of  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  furnished  by  the  stupen 
dous  scenes  of  creation,  and  by  the  beneficent  arrange 
ments  and  operations  of  Providence ;  and  to  call  on 
them  to  compare  a  system  of  truths  so  grand  and  har 
monious  in  itself,  and  attested  by  such  manifestations, 
with  the  errors  and  fooleries  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  Now,  that  is  what  the  apostles  actually  did : 
for  the  case  just  described  as  an  hypothetical  one,  really 
occurred  in  all  its  principal  circumstances.  At  Lystra, 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  after  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
impotent  man,  were  taken  for  two  of  the  heathen 
deities  ;  and  what  were  the  means  to  which  they  re 
sorted  to  undeceive  the  multitude,  and  to  lead  them  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and  acknowledge 
the  one  living  and  true  God  ?  They  referred  them,  not 
to  the  miraculous  work  already  wrought,  but  to  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence  which  had  been  all 
along  presented  to  their  sight  and  their  contemplation. 
To  those  who  offered  to  them  divine  honours,  they  said, 
"  We  are  men  of  like  passions,"  or  rather  we  are  men 
subject  to  like  sufferings  "  with  you,  and  preach  unto 
you,  that  ye  should  turn  from  those  vanities,  unto  the 
living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein;  who,  in  times  past, 
suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  never 
theless  he  left  not  himself  without  a  witness,  in  that  he 
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did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitfhl 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  original  propagation  of 
Christianity  does  not  furnish  another  instance  altogether 
so  relevant  as  that  just  adduced.  In  the  discourse, 
however,  which  Paul  delivered  at  Athens,  we  have  an 
example  of  a  procedure  nearly  parallel.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  apostle  wrought  any 
miracle;  but,  to  convince  his  hearersof  the  existence 
and  government  of  the  unknown  God,  he  referred  to 
the  works  of  creation ;  and,  to  convince  them  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  he  reported  to  them 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  "  The  unknown  God,  whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  I  declare  unto  you  ; — God  that 
made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he 
is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands ;  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  : 
That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  happily  they  might 
feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us  :  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or 
stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  And  the  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth 
all  men  every  where  to  repent :  Because  he  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  : 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  apostle  Paul  evidently 
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proceeds  on  the  principle  that  there  are  religious  truths 
which  reason  has  shown  itself  unable  to  discover,  nay, 
which  reason  has  shown  itself  unable  to  preserve,  but 
which  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  reason,  and  which 
reason,  if  rightly  exerted,  will  embrace  as  soon  as  they 
are  proposed.  And  he  proceeds  on  the  additional 
assumption,  that  if  the  evidence  to  which  he  directed 
his  hearers  in  proof  of  the  being  of  the  true  God  was 
carefully  pondered,  and  if  the  comparison  to  which  he 
invited  them  was  conducted  with  impartiality,  it  might 
be  expected  that,  before  the  truths  which  he  declared, 
the  errors  of  paganism  woidd  evanish  like  the  shades 
of  night  before  the  rising  sun. 

Similar  to  the  procedure  of  Paul  on  these  two  occa 
sions,  was  his  procedure  in  his  writings ;  and  similar  is 
the  procedure  of  the  other  inspired  writers  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  seem  uniformly  to  as 
sume  that,  though  the  works  of  nature  had  failed  either 
to  impart  to  mankind,  or  even  to  preserve  among  them, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  they  were  perfectly 
sufficient  to  prove  his  existence  and  perfections,  when 
the  truth  was  once  declared.  And,  accordingly,  they  ap 
peal  to  miracles,  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  prove  the 
being  of  God,  but  to  prove  his  interposition  either  to 
those  who  admit  his  being,  or  to  whom  they  declare  it, 
and  whom  they  send  to  the  works  of  naturefor  proof  of  it. 
Enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  on  the  first  of  the  difficulties  which  it  was  proposed 
to  discuss.  I  flatter  myself  that  it  now  appears  suffi 
ciently  plain  that,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
incontestable  testimony  of  fact  and  experience,  we  may 
assert  the  incompetence  of  human  reason  to  discover 
the  unity  and  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
without  undermining  or  invalidating  the  evidences  of 
revelation.  These  evidences  presuppose  the  admission 
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of  the  truths  just  mentioned ;  but  if  these  truths  are 
announced,  and  if  men  are  referred  to  independent  and 
satisfactory  proofs  of  them,  the  evidences  of  revelation 
are  complete  and  valid. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  way  is  now 
sufficiently  cleared  for  our  entrance,  on  the  considera 
tion  of  these  evidences.  You  will  recollect,  however, 
that  the  account  which  was  formerly  given  of  natural 
religion,  is  attended  with  some  other  difficulties,  and 
suggests  some  other  questions  ; — to  these  it  is  proper 
briefly  to  advert. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  if  we  assert  that  natural 
religion  does  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if 
we  assert  that  human  reason  cannot  infer  his  being  and 
perfections  from  the  works  of  nature,  we  contradict 
expressly  the  declarations  of  scripture ;  for  it  teaches 
that  the  invisible  attributes  of  God  are  abundantly 
manifested  by  the  visible  effects  of  his  power.  That 
such  is  the  doctrine  of  scripture  cannot  be  denied.  It 
tells  us  that  the  "  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork."  It 
affirms  that,  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  heathen 
ignorance  and  idolatry,  the  Almighty  "  left  not  himself 
without  witness  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness."  It  declares  that  "  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead."  In  short, 
its  testimony  is  in  unison  with  that  of  the  poet  who 
tells  us,  that 

"  On  all  that  blooms  beneath  or  glows  above, 
The  great  Creator  has  his  name  inscribed 
In  characters  of  inextinguishable  light." 
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That  there  is  an  apparent,  if  not  a  real  discrepancy 
between  the  declarations  of  scripture  now  quoted,  and 
the  assertion  that  human  reason  is  incompetent  to 
deduce  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  works 
of  nature,  is  abundantly  obvious.  And  in  a  discussion 
preparatory  to  a  statement  of  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
authority  of  scripture,  it  may  well  be  thought  somewhat 
extraordinary  to  maintain  a  position  which  seems  to 
contradict  its  express  declarations.  How,  then,  is  this 
discrepancy  to  be  removed  ? 

In  attempting  to  remove  it,  I  would  begin  by  observ 
ing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  import  of  the 
scripture  declarations  just  quoted,  and  of  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  they  must  not  be  interpreted  as  impeach 
ing  the  preceding  statements  respecting  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  and  the  inability 
of  human  reason  to  achieve  a  clear  and  certain  discovery 
of  the  divine  character  and  perfections.  That  ignorance 
and  that  inability  are  facts  asserted  in  scripture,  de 
monstrated  by  experience,  and  admitted  by  some,  even 
of  the  most  virulent  adversaries  of  revelation.  "  The 
world  by  wisdom,"  says  an  apostle,  "  knew  not  God." 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  incontestable  fact,"  says  Mr  Hume, 
"  that  about  1700  years  ago,  all  mankind  were  poly- 
theists.  The  doubtful  and  sceptical  principles  of  a 
few  philosophers,  and  the  theism,  and  that  too  not 
entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no  objection 
worth  regarding." 

On  the  declarations  which  have  been  quoted  from 
scripture,  it  may  next  be  remarked,  that  their  meaning 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  the  works  of  crea 
tion  afford  conspicuous  tokens  and  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God :  And  this  is  what 
none  but  the  atheist  will  deny.  These  tokens  and 
proofs  may  be  found  above  us,  and  around  us,  and 
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within  us.  Whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  or  bend 
our  thoughts,  evidences  of  the  divine  power,  and  wis 
dom,  and  goodness,  crowd  on  our  observation.  "  The 
heavens  are  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  God,"  "  the 
earth  is  full  of  his  riches,  and  so  is  that  great  and  wide 
sea."  That  man,  then,  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does 
not  see,  in  the  visible  works  of  the  Almighty,  the 
manifestations  of  his  invisible  perfections.  If  men  do 
not  know  these  things,  they  ought  to  have  known  them ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  ignorance  and  their  errors  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  inability  of  nature  to  teach  them,  but 
in  their  own  incapacity  or  disinclination  to  receive  her 
instructions  ;  or  to  employ  a  technical,  but  not  illogical 
distinction,  the  defect  is  not  objective  but  subjective. 

These  remarks  may  seem  to  augment  the  difficulty 
which  they  are  intended  to  remove,  or  to  introduce  a 
new  difficulty  still  more  formidable.  From  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  religious  history  of  the  heathen  world,  it 
is  inferred  that  unassisted  reason  is  incompetent  to 
conduct  to  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  a  firm  belief,  of 
the  doctrines  which  respect  the  attributes  and  govern 
ment  of  the  First  Cause ;  and  of  course,  that  all  those 
doctrines,  without  any  exception,  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  principles  of  natural  religion ;  unless,  con 
trary  to  the  common  definitions,  we  employ  that  phrase 
to  include  more  than  mere  natural  reasoning  can  teach 
us.  To  these  conclusions,  the  objection  is,  that  the 
scriptures  seem  plainly  to  assert,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  referred  to  is  attainable  from  the  light  of 
nature  alone  ;  that  these  doctrines  are  manifest  from 
those  works  of  creation  which  are  open  to  the  inspec 
tion  of  all  men ;  and  consequently,  that  .ignorance  of 
them  is  universally  criminal.  Any  distinction  between 
the  ability  of  nature  to  teach,  and  of  man  to  learn,  may 
be  thought  to  be,  if  not  nugatory  and  unfounded,  irre- 
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levant  and  inapplicable ;  for  whatever  information,  it 
may  be  said,  nature  is  able  to  impart  to  intelligencies 
of  a  higher  order,  her  ability  to  communicate  instruc 
tion  to  man  must  necessarily  be  limited  and  defined  by 
his  capacity  to  receive  it.  If,  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  religious  principles,  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  constituting  the  system  of  natural  religion,  are 
inscribed  in  the  volume  of  nature  in  characters  so 
easily  legible,  some  individual  might  surely  have  suc 
ceeded  in  discovering  these  principles  himself,  and  in 
developing  them  to  the  conviction  of  others.  On  this 
supposition,  the  preceding  assertions  respecting  the 
impotence  of  human  reason,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
natural  religion,  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  must,  of  course,  be  erroneous.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these,  principles  could  not  have  been  discovered 
and  demonstrated  by  reason,  those  scripture  declara 
tions  which  represent  them  as  so  plain  and  obvious, 
seem  altogether  inexplicable ;  and  men  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  their  ignorance.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said, 
that  either  the  impossibility  of  natural  reason  attaining 
a  knowledge  of  these  elementary  truths,  or  the  charge 
of  culpability  brought  against  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  had  no  other  guide,  must  be  abandoned. 

Of  this  dilemma,  it  may  be  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  solution,  without  plunging 
into  a  tedious  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  that 
debility  and  depravity  superinduced  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  man  in  consequence  of  the  fall. 
On  such  a  discussion,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter 
at  present ;  for  precisely  the  same  dilemma  meets  us  in 
many  other  instances,  not  only  in  our  theological  specu 
lations  and  inquiries,  but  in  matters  of  religious  practice 
and  moral  conduct.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  pos 
sible  to  cut  the  knot,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
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to  attempt  to  loose.  I  observe,  then,  that  when  we 
consider  the  illustrious  evidence  afforded  by  the  works 
of  creation  of  the  existence,  the  unity,  and  the  attributes 
of  the  Almighty,  we  may  allow  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  truths  is  an  attainment  not  naturally  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  But  again,  when  we  consider  the 
gross  ignorance  on  these  subjects  which  prevailed 
wherever  men  were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  that  attainment  was  a  possibi 
lity  in  mere  speculation,  which,  like  the  possibility  of 
perfect  virtue  in  practice,  would  never  have  been  rea 
lised.  In  a  loose  and  popular  acceptation,  therefore, 
though  perhaps  not  with  philosophical  accuracy,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  human  reason 
to  frame  a  perfect  system  of  natural  religion, — that  is, 
to  deduce  from  the  phenomena  of  nature  the  being  and 
attributes  of  her  author  with  certainty  and  clearness. 
And  it  seems  morally  certain  that,  without  a  preter 
natural  interposition,  the  great  body  of  mankind  would 
for  ever  have  remained  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignor 
ance  respecting  these  fundamental  truths.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  just  as  conceivable  that  blame  should 
attach  to  that  ignorance,  as  to  every  deviation  from 
the  law  of  rectitude — the  undeviating  observance  of 
which,  experience  tells  us  to  be  beyond  human  power, 
while  every  aberration  from  it  is  pronounced  culpable 
by  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  The  command 
ments  which  require  us  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind,  and  to  love  our  neigh 
bour  as  ourselves,  approve  themselves  irresistibly  as 
equitable  and  reasonable.  But  no  commandment  can 
be  equitable  and  reasonable,  the  observance  of  which 
is  a  natural  or  absolute  impossibility.  Can  any  man, 
however,  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  that,  while  in  one 
sense  it  may  be  possible  to  render  a  perfect  obedience  to 
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the  common  requirements  just  mentioned, — that  obedi 
ence  is  what  no  mere  man  ever  has  rendered,  or  ever 
will  render;  and  that,  consequently,  in  another  sense, 
and  a  sense  quite  familiar  and  intelligible,  that  obedi 
ence  may  be  pronounced  an  impossibility. 

It  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  poverty 
of  human  language,  we  should  be  compelled,  or  almost 
compelled,  to  call  that  an  impossibility  which  is  not 
naturally  beyond  the  compass  of  human  power ;  but 
which,  from  other  causes,  it  is  just  as  certain  men  never 
will  accomplish,  as  if  they  laboured  under  a  physical 
inability  to  effect  it.  This  circumstance  has  occasioned 
much  obscurity  and  much  controversy  in  metaphysical 
and  moral  science,  as  well  as  in  theology.  It  has  been 
attempted,  indeed,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  by 
calling  the  one  a  natural,  and  the  other  a  moral  inabi 
lity.  But  the  remedy  has  not  proved  altogether  ade 
quate  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  seems  evidently  to  be  some 
thing  incongruous,  if  not  contradictory,  in  employing 
such  terms,  impossibility  and  inability,  to  describe  a  de 
fect,  not  of  ability  or  power,  but  of  will  and  inclination. 

As  the  scriptures  are  written  in  human  language, 
and  intended  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  use  words, 
as  is  obviously  proper  and  necessary,  in  their  ordinary 
and  popular  acceptation.  Hence  it  happens,  that  ex 
pressions  often  occur  in  them,  which,  if  rigidly  inter 
preted,  will  be  found  to  contradict  each  other.  They 
represent  man,  for  example,  as  unable  to  believe,  to 
repent,  to  obey  perfectly  the  divine  law,  or  even  to 
perform  any  duty  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  they 
proceed  invariably  on  the  assumption,  that  man  pos 
sesses  power  to  perform  all  those  things ;  and  hence, 
they  exhort  and  enjoin  him  to  perform  every  one  of 
them,  and  represent  him  as  blameable  for  non-perfor 
mance,  because  the  non-performance  originates  in  the 
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want,  not  of  power  or  capacity,  strictly  so  called,  but 
of  disposition  and  inclination. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  remark,  that  the 
inability  of  man  to  deduce  from  the  Avorks  of  creation 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
God,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  natural;  that  is,  it  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  reason  and 
conscience,  that  in  so  far  as  the  ignorance  of  man,  on 
any  subject,  proceeds  either  from  want  of  the  means  of 
information,  or  from  natural  inability  to  use  his  means, 
it  is  just  as  harmless  as  the  ignorance  of  the  inferior 
animals.  Nor  do  the  scriptures  represent  ignorance, 
proceeding  from  either  of  those  causes,  as  criminal ;  for 
they  intimate  that  men  are  accountable  only  for  the 
measure  of  ability,  and  the  means  of  information,  actu 
ally  communicated  to  them  ;  and  they  declare  expressly, 
that  men  shall  be  dealt  with  hereafter  "  according  to 
what  they  had,  not  according  to  what  they  had  not ; " 
that  "  they  who  sin  without  law,  shall  be  judged 
without  law ;"  and  that  "  of  them  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  will  be  required." 

But  whatever  be  the  allowance  which,  on  those 
grounds,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  heathen  world,  and  whatever  opinion 
be  adopted  respecting  some  extraordinary  individuals, 
as  Socrates  and  a  few  others,  who  sometimes  expressed 
singularly  just  ideas  respecting  the  primary  truths  of 
religion, — it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  and  of  the  errors 
of  philosophers,  is  one  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
That  cause  is  to  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  a 
right  disposition  of  mind, — in  the  depraved  state  of  the 
heart,  in  a  voluntary  aversion  to  religious  truths  and 
duties, — through  the  influence  of  which,  the  intellectual 
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powers  are  perverted  and  debilitated.  It  is  to  this 
source,  principally,  that  the  scriptures  trace  the  reli 
gious  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  heathen  world ;  for 
they  all  declare  that  the  Gentiles  "  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  This  is  the  only 
view  of  the  matter  that  can  satisfactorily  reconcile 
the  gross  ignorance,  which  prevailed  so  extensively, 
respecting  God,  with  the  glorious  manifestations  of 
him,  afforded  in  his  works.  And  if  this  view  of  the 
matter  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  an  obvious  conclusion, 
that  the  ignorance  of  men  is  highly  criminal,  and  that 
the  ground  of  criminality  is  the  same  as  in  any  other 
case  of  evident  transgression, — an  aversion  of  will  to  the 
requirements  of  duty. 

We  come  now  to  consider  a  third  objection  to  the 
view,  formerly  given  of  natural  religion,  as  incompetent 
to  conduct  to  a  clear  and  unhesitating  conviction  of 
the  unity,  the  perfections,  and  the  government  of  God. 
This  view,  it  may  be  said,  is  experimentally  refuted, 
by  the  numerous  systems  of  natural  theology,  which 
have  actually  been  produced  in  modern  times,  and  in 
which,  these  doctrines  have  been  proved  by  evidence 
altogether  independent  of  revelation.  Elaborate  de 
monstrations  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  founded 
solely  on  natural  reasoning,  have  been  given  by  Dr 
Clarke,  Dr  Paley,  and  various  other  authors.  By  the 
teachers  of  moral  philosophy,  natural  religion  is  usually 
treated  as  a  branch  of  that  science ;  and  in  delineating 
it,  they  have  exhibited  fully  and  correctly  the  leading 
truths  relative  to  the  three  following  subjects :  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  his  moral  government,  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  How,  then, 
is  the  assertion,  that  natural  religion  is  incapable  of 
teaching  those  primary  truths,  reconcilable  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  actually  taught  them  ? 
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To  these  objections  it  has  often  been  answered,  that 
the  authors  of  those  demonstrations  and  systems  of 
natural  theology  are  indebted  to  revelation  for  the  truths 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  establish  by  natural 
reasoning :  and  as  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  no 
such  demonstrations  or  systems  appeared  before  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  the   answer  seems  per 
fectly  satisfactory.     As  some  of  those  writers  have 
denied  their  obligation  to  revealed  religion,  and  as  the 
nature  of  that  obligation  has  often  been  misunderstood, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  a  single  sentence,  in  what 
it  consists.     It  has  often  been  insinuated,  if  not  broadly 
asserted,  that  infidels,  \vho  have  written  on  natural 
religion,  such  as  Lord  Herbert  and  others,  have  bor 
rowed,  or  rather  that  they  have  pilfered,  knowingly 
and  directly  from  the  scriptures,  the  truths  which  they 
have  propounded  as  the  deductions  of  natural  reason  ; 
but  the  charge  is  uncharitable,  and  is  not  strictly  true. 
It  has  been  insinuated  or  asserted,  farther,  that  the 
evidence  adduced  for  these  truths,  from  the  works  of 
nature,  is  utterly  inadequate  ;  but  this  supposition  is 
altogether,  or  almost  altogether,  erroneous;  nor  is  it 
requisite  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  support  the 
credit  of  revelation.     In  what,  then,  consists  precisely 
the  obligation  of  such  authors  to  the  discoveries  of 
Christianity  ?  Briefly,  in  this  it  may  be  answered,  that, 
in  consequence  of  Christianity,  the  fundamental  truths, 
relating  to  the  perfections  and  government  of  the  Deity, 
are  now  incorporated  with  the  popular  creed  in  every 
Christian  country ;  from  that  creed  philosophers  have 
adopted  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  into  their  systems 
and  theories  ;  and,  therefore,  their  obligations  to  revela 
tion  are  as  real  and  as  great  as  if  they  had  borrowed, 
knowingly  and  immediately,  from  the  scriptures  them 
selves. 
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It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  generally  assumed  by 
authors,  both  Christian  and  infidel,  who  have  written 
systems  of  natural  religion,  that  because  human  reason 
can  trace,  in  the  works  of  nature,  indications  and  evi 
dences  of  those  fundamental  truths,  human  reason  could 
have  originally  discovered  them.  This  is  their  capital 
error ;  and  in  refutation  of  that  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  distinction  formerly  illustrated,  between 
truths  discoverable  by  reason  and  truths  agreeable  to 
reason.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  a 
truth  which  is  wholly  unknown,  and  another  thing  to 
discover  presumptions  and  proofs  of  it  after  it  has 
been  announced.  The  difference  is  nearly  as  great,  as 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  task  of  solving  an 
arithmetical  or  mathematical  problem,  when  we  were 
informed  of  nothing  more  than  the  naked  problem  ;  and 
the  task  of  solving  it,  when  we  were  informed,  in  addi 
tion,  of  the  answer  or  conclusion,  and  referred  to  some 
of  the  chief  media  of  proof.  Or,  to  take  another  illus 
tration  ;  suppose  the  true  theory  of  a  complicated 
collection  of  natural  phenomena  to  be  suggested  simply 
as  a  conjecture  or  hypothesis,  and  unaccompanied  by 
the  various  steps  of  the  demonstration,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  even  this  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  theory.  Instead  of  having  to 
frame,  or  to  discover  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
difficulty,  we  have  it  put  into  our  hands,  and  all  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  it.  Instead  of  being  be 
wildered  amid  a  mass  of  inexplicable  objects  and 
appearances,  we  can  now  compare  one  theory  with  all 
those  particulars ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  that  it 
explains  the  whole,  and  that  if  every  thing  before  was 
complexity  and  confusion,  all  is  now  characterised  by 
the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  truth. 

Similar,  but  far  superior  to  this,  is  the  influence  of 
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revelation  in  opening  the  eye  of  reason  to  a  perception 
of  the  natural  evidences  for  the  primary  truths  of 
religion.  In  the  holy  scriptures  we  have  a  perspicuous 
and  consistent  statement  of  these  truths,  accompanied 
by  a  revelation  of  many  other  most  interesting  and 
astonishing  doctrines  ;  and  hence  it  has  become  com 
paratively  easy  to  trace  the  ample  and  illustrious 
evidence  of  the  former,  presented  in  the  works  of  na 
ture.  Not  only  so,  but  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  transport  ourselves  in  idea  to  the  situation  of 
those  heathen  sages,  who  were  destitute  of  our  advan 
tages  ;  and  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  those  diffi 
culties,  arising  from  the  physical  and  moral  disorders 
of  the  universe,  which  must  have  perplexed  and  impeded 
their  speculations,  and  which,  though  they  have  not 
been  entirely  removed,  have  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  discoveries  of  revelation.  He,  who  surveys  by 
the  pale  splendour  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars,  a 
landscape,  with  which  the  light  of  day  has  rendered 
him  familiar,  finds  it  easy  to  recognize  the  dimensions 
and  distances  of  the  objects  which  compose  it ;  though 
the  whole  would  appear  confused  and  indistinguishable 
to  another,  whose  vision  was  equally  perfect,  but  who 
had  never  surveyed  the  scene  before.  Such,  nearly, 
are  the  respective  situations  of  those  inquirers  in  ancient, 
and  those  in  modern  times,  who  have  applied  them 
selves  to  the  investigation  of  religious  truth.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  systems  of  the  latter  are  prodigiously 
superior  to  those  of  the  former  in  extent,  in  correctness, 
and  in  certainty.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  dis 
tinguishing,  when  we  treat  of  natural  theology,  between 
those  principles  which  are  discoverable  by  reason,  and 
those,  the  truth  or  probability  of  which,  reason  recog 
nizes  when  once  they  are  announced,  but  which  it  would 
never  have  discovered  of  itself.  And  it  is  because  they 
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overlook  this  important  distinction  that  most  of  our 
moral  philosophers,  and  many  too,  of  our  Christian 
divines,  who  treat  of  natural  religion,  include  under 
that  phrase  doctrines  which  reason  could  never  have 
discovered  with  certainty,  and  employ  language,  which 
is  not  only  vague  and  ambiguous,  but  which  tends 
necessarily  to  depreciate  the  value  of  divine  revelation, 
and  to  convey  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of 
human  reason. 

The  last  of  the  difficulties,  formerly  specified,  is  this  : 
If  natural  religion  cannot  conduct  to  a  clear  discovery 
of  the  being,  the  unity,  the  attributes,  and  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
— or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  it  does  not  in 
clude  those  various  truths,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  it  has  been  almost  universally  supposed  to 
comprehend  them?  The  observations  already  made 
open  the  way  for  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked 
with  respect  to  all  the  truths  usually  enumerated  as 
articles  of  natural  theology,  that  however  incompetent 
unaided  reason  may  be  to  discover  all  of  them,  of  all 
of  them,  the  works  of  nature  afford  intimations  more  or 
less  distinct.  It  may  be  observed  next,  that,  highly 
important  as  is  the  distinction  between  truths  discover 
able  by  reason  and  truths  agreeable  to  reason,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them.  It  is  indeed  impossible  ;  for  they  are 
separated,  as  it  were,  not  by  a  geometrical  or  defincable 
line,  but  by  an  intermediate  region  of  mists  and  clouds. 
For  both  the  reasons  now  mentioned,  it  is  natural  and 
almost  unavoidable  that  the  expression  natural  religion 
should  be  employed  in  that  vague  or  extended  sense 
for  wThich  we  are  endeavouring  to  account — as  com 
prehending  not  only  those  principles  discoverable  by 
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natural  reason,  but  those  also  which  experience  proves 
that  reason  would  never  have  discovered,  but  of  which 
the  works  of  nature  afford  some  tokens  and  intimations, 
and  which  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  are  announced, 
reason  recognizes  as  probable  or  certain. 

There  is  a  third  reason  which  may  seem  to  justify 
this  use  of  the  expression,  and  on  account  of  which 
it  seems  to  be  thus  used  by  many  writers.  The  truths 
in  question  agree  in  this  :  That  they  relate,  almost 
exclusively,  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural  and 
original  relations  of  man  to  God  ;  those  relations  in 
which  he  stands  to  God,  viewed  simply  as  a  rational 
and  accountable  agent,  and  which  relations  are  common 
to  him  with  all  other  intelligent  creatures.  They  would, 
therefore,  have  constituted  the  leading  articles  of  his 
creed,  if  he  had  continued  in  what  may  be  called  his 
original  and  natural  condition, — if  he  had  never  fallen 
from  innocence,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure 
of  his  Maker.  These  truths,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  religion  of  nature,  not  only  because  the 
works  of  nature  afford  tokens  or  proofs  of  them,  but 
because  they  relate  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
state  of  man.  If  that  expression  is  thought  ambiguous, 
if  it  is  thought  applicable  either  to  his  primitive  or  to 
his  present  state,  to  a  state  of  purity  or  of  guilt,  it 
may  be  added  that  these  truths  have  no  reference  what 
ever  to  that  extraordinary  interposition,  that  restorative 
economy,  that  supernatural  remedy,  which  it  is  the 
great  design  of  revelation  to  disclose,  and  of  which  na 
ture  can  furnish  no  glimpse  or  indication. 

I  have  thus  stated,  shortly,  the  articles  which  ought  to 
be  comprehended  in  natural  religion,  if,  conformably  to 
the  common  definitions,  natural  religion  is  to  be  regarded 
as  comprehending  those  truths  respecting  God  and  our 
relations  to  him,  which  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of 
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nature,  or  by  unassisted  reason  ;  and  I  have  discussed, 
at  considerable  length,  the  chief  objections  to  which 
the  view  given  of  natural  religion  seems  liable.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  naturally  follows,  that,  in  as  far 
as  concerns  the  validity  of  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  essential  importance  to  determine 
with  any  thing  like  mathematical  precision,  how  far 
human  reason  can  go  in  discovering  or  ascertaining 
those  truths,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  constitut 
ing  the  system  of  natural  religion.  The  only  question 
of  importance  is  this  :  Does  revelation  assume  or  pro 
pound  any  doctrine  or  principle,  for  the  truth  of  which 
it  does  not  either  produce  itself  sufficient  proofs,  or 
refer  to  external  evidence  perfectly  unexceptionable. 
This  cannot  be  alleged  against  it ;  and  unless  this  can 
be  not  only  alleged,  but  proved,  its  authority  rests  on 
an  immoveable  basis. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  well  founded,  it  Avill 
follow  that  those  authors  who  have  treated  of  natural 
religion  have  very  generally  fallen  into  certain  mis 
takes  by  no  means  unimportant.  With  a  brief  notice 
of  the  more  prevalent  and  injurious  of  those  mistakes, 
I  shall  conclude  this  disquisition. 

The  first  of  them  which  I  shall  mention  is  that  of 
exaggerating  the  power  of  reason,  and  depreciating 
the  value  of  revelation.  This  these  writers  do  by  repre 
senting  natural  religion  as  consisting  only  of  those 
religious  truths  discoverable  by  reason,  while  yet  they 
embody  in  it  truths  Avhich  reason  never  did  discover, 
and  which,  it  is  morally  certain,  reason  never  would 
have  discovered.  It  may  be  allowable  to  speak  of  the 
doctrines  relative  to  the  being,  the  unity,  the  attributes, 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  as  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated :  because  they  are  doctrines  of 
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which,  when  announced  by  revelation,  and  when  reason 
has  been  roused  to  investigate  them,  it  can  trace  in 
the  works  of  nature  presumptions  and  proofs;  and 
because  they  would  have  constituted  the  principal 
articles  in  the  creed  of  man,  if  a  disastrous  change  in 
his  natural  or  original  state  had  not  rendered  a  super 
natural  interposition  requisite  to  conduct  him  to  happi 
ness.  They  refer  exclusively  either  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  God  intrinsically  considered,  or  to  what 
may  be  called  the  essential  relation  between  the 
Creator  and  his  inteUigent  creatures ;  and  they  com 
pose,  we  may  presume,  the  chief  articles  in  the  creed 
of  all  those  orders  of  intelligent  creatures  which  have 
retained  their  primitive  purity.  It  is,  however,  a  pal 
pable  error  to  represent  clear  and  decided  views  on 
these  subjects  as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  represent  that  religion  as  compre 
hending  only  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  is  attainable 
by  unassisted  reason.  But  with  that  error  the  greater 
part  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  are  chargeable.  In 
this  censure  must  be  included  almost  all  those  authors 
and  lecturers  who  treat  of  natural  religion  as  a  branch 
of  moral  science ;  and  in  this  censure  I  include  Dr 
Paley  and  Mr  Gisborne,  though  by  no  means  insen 
sible  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  their  speculations. 
The  former  has  omitted  to  define  the  sense  in  which  he 
employs  the  phrase  natural  theology, — an  oversight 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  satisfactorily ;  but 
the  general  strain  of  his  work,  as  well  as  many  parti 
cular  expressions,  tends  to  convey  a  most  erroneous 
impression  respecting  the  power  of  human  reason,  and 
the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  divine  revelation.  Mr 
Gisborne  commences  his  ingenious  and  pleasing  trea 
tise  on  the  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to  Chris 
tianity,  by  defining  natural  theology  to  be  "that 
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knowledge  concerning  the  Deity  and  our  relations  to 
him,  which,  by  observation  and  natural  reasoning,  man 
is  capable  of  attaining  ;"  and  yet  in  almost  every 
chapter  of  his  work  he  ranks  among  the  principles  of 
natural  theology,  views  and  conclusions  to  which  man 
would  never  have  arrived,  unless  revelation  had  awak 
ened  his  slumbering  energies,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  track  of  investigation. 

Another  error  into  which  most  of  our  moral  philo 
sophers,  who  treat  of  natural  religion,  fall,  is,  that 
they  represent  that  religion  as  a  system  perfect  and 
complete  in  itself ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  generally 
exhibit  it  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  grand  peculiari 
ties  of  Christianity,  particularly  to  the  two  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  re 
demption  through  a  mediator.  The  withered  hand 
which  Christ  restored  "  is  thus,"  to  use  the  fine  allu 
sion  of  Sherlock,  "  lifted  against  him  who  healed  it ; 
and  the  tongue  which  was  loosened  from  the  bonds  of 
silence  refuses  to  honour,  if  it  does  not  insult,  the 
power  which  set  it  free."  The  dictates  of  sound  phi 
losophy,  not  to  speak  of  the  requisitions  of  religion, 
imperatively  demand  that  he  who  undertakes  to  deli 
neate  the  religion  of  nature,  or  to  enumerate  the  reli 
gious  doctrines  discoverable  by  reason,  should  specify 
the  degree  of  doubt  or  of  probability  which  attaches 
to  each  ;  that  he  should  specify  distinctly  those  sub 
jects  in  which  the  human  spirit  anxiously  asks  informa 
tion,  but  on  which  nature  sheds  either  no  light  at  all, 
or  only  a  light  that  is  dim  and  disastrous.  Instead 
of  this,  the  writers  in  question,  when  delineating  the 
religion  of  nature,  represent  as  clear  and  certain 
truths  many  things  respecting  the  attributes  and 
administration  of  God  which  to  reason  would  appear 
uncertain  and  doubtful ;  and  some  most  momentous 
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topics,  in  which  unaided  nature  confesses  her  ignorance, 
and  implores  superior  direction,  they  omit  as  of  incon 
siderable  importance.  When  adverting,  for  example, 
to  the  future  prospects  and  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  they  assert  confidently  that  the  virtuous  will  be 
rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punished ;  they  generally 
express  themselves  as  if  they  believed  that  the  good 
works  of  the  former  will  constitute  the  meritorious 
ground  of  their  happiness,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  latter  will  constitute  the  ground 
of  their  condemnation  and  their  wretchedness.  They 
seldom  advert  explicitly  to  the  alarming  fact,  that  all 
men,  not  excepting  even  the  most  virtuous,  are  charge 
able  with  innumerable  transgressions  ;  or  if  they  do 
advert  to  it,  they  insinuate  that  the  preponderance  of 
virtue  over  vice,  in  the  character  of  the  virtuous,  will 
secure  their  acceptance  with  the  Supreme  Judge ; 
and  that  repentance  alone,  without  any  atonement,  is 
quite  adequate  to  appease  the  offended  justice  of  hea 
ven,  and  to  ensure  the  pardon  of  transgression.  This 
doctrine  they  speak  of  as  if  it  were  at  once  perfectly 
obvious  and  incontrovertibly  certain,  though  it  is  no 
torious,  from  the  history  of  the  whole  heathen  world, 
that  the  doctrine,  even  had  it  been  true,  is  by  no 
means  obvious  ;  and  though  divine  revelation  has 
shown  us  that  it  not  true.  The  representations  also 
which  they  give  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  moral 
condition  of  human  nature,  differ  considerably,  some 
times  completely,  from  the  representations  of  scrip 
ture  ;  nor  could  any  one  ever  infer  from  their  lan 
guage  that  the  "  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God," 
that  the  human  soul  is  by  nature  fatally  alienated  from 
its  Maker,  so  that,  to  bequalified  for  serving  and  enjoying 
him,  it  must  be  renovated  and  transformed  by  an  omni 
potent  agent.  In  fact,  the  writers  referred  to  usually 
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avoid,  with  marked  scrupulosity,  any  explicit  mention 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  revelation,  or  any 
acknowledgment  that  a  revelation  has  been  given ; 
afraid,  it  might  seem,  lest  the  elegance  of  their  specu 
lations  might  be  contaminated,  if  permitted  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  discoveries  of  infallible  wisdom. 
Not  only  do  they  avoid  almost  all  reference  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  tacitly  assume, 
or  explicitly  inculcate,  principles  opposed  to  these 
doctrines ;  but  even  in  the  practical  department  of  re 
ligion,  that  department  of  it  wrhich  might  seem  com 
paratively  plain  and  easy,  they  are  chargeable  with 
grievous  omissions,  if  not  Avith  fatal  errors.  Not  to 
mention  the  mistakes  into  which  many  of  them  have 
fallen,  in  treating  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  in  their  attempts  to 
construct  a  theory  of  morals, — mistakes  common  to 
them  with  many  Christian  philosophers, — their  state 
ments,  even  of  practical  duties,  are  exceedingly  defec 
tive  and  unsatisfactory.  They  omit  altogether  the 
duties  originating  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  would  enforce  their 
precepts  and  injunctions,  being  based  on  views  which, 
if  not  positively  erroneous,  are  radically  defective,  all 
prove  in  practice  to  be  comparatively  impotent  and 
powerless. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  recollect  the  instructive 
und  melancholy  confirmation  of  these  remarks  presented 
in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  eloquent 
of  all  our  moral  philosophers.  In  the  earlier  editions  of 
Dr  Smith's  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  a 
mediation  and  an  atonement  are  unequivocally  recog 
nized  as  congenial  to  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  to 
the  feelings  and  desires  of  human  nature.  The  follow- 
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ing  is  the  passage  referred  to.  "  All  our  natural 
sentiments  prompt  us  to  believe,  that  as  perfect  virtue 
is  supposed  necessarily  to  appear  to  the  Deity  as  it 
does  to  us,  as  for  its  own  sake  and  without  any  further 
view,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  love  and  reward, 
so  must  vice  of  hatred  and  punishment.  That  the  gods 
neither  resent  nor  hurt,  is  the  general  maxim  of  all  the 
different  sects  of  the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  if,  by 
resenting,  be  understood  that  violent  and  disorderly 
perturbation  which  often  distracts  and  confounds  the 
human  heart ;  or  if,  by  hurting,  be  understood  the 
doing  of  mischief  wantonly,  and  without  regard  to 
propriety  or  justice,  such  weakness  is  undoubtedly 
unworthy  of  the  divine  perfection.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  vice  does  not  appear  to  the  Deity  to  be,  for  its 
own  sake,  the  object  of  abhorrence  and  aversion,  and 
what,  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  fit  and  reasonable  should  be 
punished,  the  truth  of  this  maxim  can  by  no  means  be 
so  easily  admitted.  If  we  consult  our  natural  senti 
ments,  we  are  apt  to  fear  lest,  before  the  holiness  of 
God,  vice  should  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of  punish 
ment  than  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human 
virtue  can  ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  Man,  when 
about  to  appear  before  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection, 
can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  or  in  the 
imperfect  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  In  the  pre 
sence  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  may  often  justly  elevate 
himself,  and  may  often  have  reason  to  think  highly  of 
his  own  character  and  conduct,  compared  with  the  still 
greater  imperfection  of  others.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different,  when  about  to  appear  before  his  infinite 
Creator.  To  such  a  being,  he  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  his  littleness  and  weakness  should  ever  appear  to 
be  the  proper  objects  either  of  esteem  or  of  reward. 
But  he  can  easily  conceive  how  the  numberless  viola- 
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tions  of  duty  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  should  render 
him  the  proper  object  of  aversion  and  punishment ; 
neither  can  he  see  any  reason  why  the  divine  indigna 
tion  should  not  be  let  loose,  without  any  restraint,  upon 
so  vile  an  insect  as  he  is  sensible  that  he  himself  must 
appear  to  be.  If  he  could  still  hope  for  happiness,  he 
is  conscious  that  he  cannot  demand  it  from  the  justice, 
but  he  must  intreat  it  from  the  mercy  of  God.  Re 
pentance,  sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition,  at  the  thought 
of  his  past  misconduct,  are  upon  this  account  the  senti 
ments  which  become  him,  and  seem  to  be  the  only 
means  which  he  has  left  for  appeasing  that  \vrath  which 
he  knows  he  has  justly  provoked.  He  even  distrusts 
the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and  naturally  fears  lest  the 
wisdom  of  God  should  not,  like  the  weakness  of  man, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  crime  by  the  most 
importunate  supplications  of  the  criminal.  Some  other 
intercession,  some  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atone 
ment,  he  imagines  must  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what 
he  himself  is  capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of 
the  divine  justice  can  be  reconciled  to  his  manifold 
offences.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  coincide  in  every 
respect  with  these  original  anticipations  of  nature ;  and 
as  they  teach  us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  im 
perfections  of  our  own  virtue,  so  they  show  us,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  most  powerful  intercession  has  been 
made,  and  that  the  most  dreadful  atonement  has  been 
paid,  for  our  manifold  transgressions  and  iniquities."  * 
This  most  remarkable  passage  is  cancelled  by  the 
author  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  work,  and  has 
never  been  replaced.  "  He  was  ashamed,"  it  would 
seem,  "  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  words ;"  it  repented 
him  that  he  had  borne  testimony  to  the  cardinal  doc- 

*  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  pp.  158-160.  Third  Edition. 
London,  1767. 
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trines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  testimony  he  did  not 
repeat.  In  this  particular,  the  conduct  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  subsequent  writers  on  moral  philo 
sophy  has  been  but  too  similar  to  that  of  Dr  Smith ; 
for  they  have  taken  care  not  to  make  any  such  conces 
sions  to  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity,  as  they  might 
afterwards  wish  to  retract. 

Not  only  do  the  authors  on  Avhom  we  are  animad 
verting  tacitly  assume,  or  explicitly  inculcate,  principles 
at  variance  with  the  characteristic  discoveries  of  reve 
lation  ;  and  not  only  do  they  studiously  avoid  referring 
to  scripture  when  their  subject  imperatively  requires 
such  a  reference ;  but  farther,  they  are  guilty  of  dis 
guising  and  concealing  the  inherent  imperfection,  and 
the  glaring  deficiences  of  that  very  theology  which 
they  undertake  to  expound.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
they  occasionally  allude  to  scripture,  and  perhaps  quote 
it  with  respect  and  reverence ;  but  when  they  do,  it  is 
generally  for  the  exemplification  of  some  matter  of 
taste,  or  the  illustration  of  some  point  of  morality,  not 
for  the  decision  of  a  question  of  faith.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  to  adduce  a  specimen  of  something 
strikingly  sublime  or  beautiful,  in  thought  or  diction, 
or  to  point  out  something  peculiarly  pure  and  elevated 
in  its  practical  requirements, — not  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  an  unreserved  and  becoming  submission  to 
its  doctrinal  discoveries,  or  of  moulding  their  specula 
tions  into  a  conformity  with  its  sacred  and  infallible 
dictates. 

It  is  also  true  that  they  often  speak  of  natural,  as 
forming  the  basis  of  revealed  religion ;  but  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  former  as  a  foundation  destitute  of  a 
superstructure,  the  tendency  of  their  representations  and 
discussions  is  to  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  regard  it  as 
a  complete  and  independent  edifice.  They  undertake 
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to  act  as  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  inter 
pret  her  responses ;  but  they  represent  her  as  speaking 
with  oracular  confidence  and  authority  on  points  on 
which  she  either  utters  herself  with  doubt  and  trepida 
tion,  or  is  absolutely  speechless ;  and  either  they  hear 
not  themselves,  or  they  endeavour  to  stifle,  and  to 
conceal  from  others  the  piteous  and  importunate  cries 
with  which  she  bewails  her  impotence,  and  implores 
supernatural  assistance.  If  there  be  one  question 
which,  above  every  other,  is  interesting  and  important 
to  man  as  a  guilty  creature,  and  for  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  which,  he  feels,  when  he  reflects  on  his  con 
duct,  an  inexpressible  longing;  but  to  which  nature 
confesses  her  utter  inability  to  return  such  an  answer, 
it  is  the  question,  How  shall  guilt  be  expiated,  and  the 
sinner  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  God  whom  he  has 
offended  ?  And  how  do  the  generality  of  our  modern 
philosophers  deal  with  that  momentous  question? 
Either  they  take  no  notice  of  it  at  all,  as  wTe  have 
already  hinted,  and  thus  suppress  the  truth,  and  sup 
press  it,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear,  disingenuously  and 
unrighteously ;  or  they  insinuate  that,  in  his  boundless 
benevolence,  the  Deity  will  undoubtedly  forgive  sin, 
simply  on  repentance,  and  irrespectively  of  any  atone 
ment;  and  thus  they  inculcate  a  mischievous  error. 
What  judgment  must  we  form  of  such  conduct  as  this  ? 
It  might  justly  be  reprobated  as  disrespectful  to  Chris 
tianity;  but  it  is  not  more  repugnant  to  the  requirements 
of  religion  than  to  the  rules  of  logic.  A  grosser  viola 
tion  of  the  maxims  of  the  inductive  philosophy  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  It  is  to  adopt  conclusions,  not 
only  without  evidence,  but  in  opposition  to  evidence ; 
in  contradiction  to  facts  supplied  by  the  history  of 
almost  every  age  and  every  nation. 

It  would  perhaps  be  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that 
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all  the  writers  guilty  of  these  errors,  meant  to  treat 
Christianity  with  deliberate  contempt.  Christianity, 
however,  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  neglected  with 
impunity;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who 
approach  her  hallowed  precincts,  but  avert  their  eyes 
from  her  light,  and  shut  their  ears  against  her  voice, 
to  preserve  themselves  from  monstrous  absurdities,  and 
"  strong  delusions."  And  hence  it  has  happened,  that 
most  of  those  reasoners  who  have  thus  treated  revela 
tion,  have,  in  their  religious  speculations,  violated  the 
plainest  rules  of  reasoning,  and  their  wisdom  has  been 
turned  into  folly.  "  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the 
scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?" 

It  may  seem  presumptuous,  and  it  is  certainly  pain 
ful  to  employ  this  language,  in  reference  to  such  writers 
as  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr 
Thomas  Browrn,  Lord  Brougham,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  school — authors  whose  genius  and  eloquence 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire — whose  writings  breathe 
a  spirit  of  fervent  zeal  for  the  great  interests  of  justice 
and  freedom,  and  contain,  it  may  be  added,  many 
excellent  moral  sentiments.  But  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  particularly  of  sacred  truth,  are  paramount  to  every 
consideration.  "  Amicus  Zeno,  amicus  Socrates,  ami- 
cus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas."  Even  a  heathen 
could  hold  that  noble  language  ;  and  he  is  not  deserving 
the  name  of  a  Christian  student,  or  a  Christian  teacher, 
who  is  not  prepared  to  say,  "  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar."  While  we  should  beware  of  think 
ing  lightly  of  any  thing  approaching  to  indifference  or 
disrespect  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  we  may  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  to 
heave  a  sigh  over  the  perversions  and  errors  of  superior 
genius.  Let  us  recollect  also,  that  we  are  incompetent 
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to  estimate,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  degree  of  moral 
criminality  which  attaches  to  these  intellectual  perver 
sions  ;  and  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide  on  the 
eternal  state  of  any  of  our  fellow  creatures.  In  refer 
ence  to  each  of  the  individuals  referred  to,  we  may  say 
what  the  late  Dr  Lawson  is  reported  to  have  said 
respecting  Socrates,  "  If  I  am  so  happy  as  to  get  to 
heaven  myself,  I  will  be  delighted  to  find  him  there, 
and  if  I  do  not  find  him  there,  I  will  know  that  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  his  absence."  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 

I  have  been  imperceptibly  led  to  expatiate  on  this 
topic  at  much  greater  length  than  I  intended,  though 
not  at  greater  length  than  its  interesting  and  important 
nature  demands.  A  volume,  indeed,  would  be  requisite 
to  do  it  justice;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  name  the 
subject  on  which  a  volume  might  be  more  profitably 
expended.  A  review  of  the  religious  speculations  of 
the  most  eminent  of  our  moral  philosophers,  constructed 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  on  which  their  ethical  systems 
have  been  reviewed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  or  Dr 
Wardlaw,  such  a  volume,  at  least  if  done  with  ability 
and  candour,  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  both  to 
theology  and  philosophy. 

Dismissing  this  topic  for  the  present,  I  proceed  to 
close  this  essay  by  remarking  that,  on  the  question 
respecting  the  power  or  weakness  of  reason  (call  it 
what  we  will),  as  on  many  other  questions,  there  are 
two  extremes  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 
While  the  general  disposition  is  to  overrate  the  strength 
of  human  reason,  and  the  value  of  natural  religion,  it  is 
possible  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme — an  extreme 
which,  if  less  prevalent,  is  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
the  other.  The  effect  of  the  one  error  is  to  conceal 
the  necessity,  and  depreciate  the  importance  of  revela- 
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tion ;  that  of  the  other,  to  undermine  its  foundations  by 
invalidating  its  evidences.  Not  only  are  there  certain 
laws  of  belief,  and  certain  elements  of  thought,  the 
authority  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in  all 
reasonings,  whether  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or 
on  any  other  subject ;  but  there  are  certain  moral  and 
theological  principles  or  conclusions  of  such  essential 
importance,  that,  though  reason  could  perhaps  have 
discovered  them  antecedently  to  all  supernatural  infor 
mation,  yet,  unless  it  can  establish  them  by  arguments 
independent  of  such  information,  the  divine  origin  of 
revelation  cannot  itself  be  established.  The  light  of 
nature  is  dim  and  feeble,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  con 
duct  us  to  these  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  in 
dispensable  to  our  improvement  and  our  happiness. 
The  light  of  revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bright  and 
glorious,  reflecting  a  hallowed  lustre  on  all  the  objects 
situate  within  the  confines  of  natural  religion,  illumi 
nating  the  path  of  the  religious  inquirer  through  regions 
impenetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  light  of  nature,  and 
conducting  him,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  him,  at  least 
in  the  present  world,  to  travel  in  the  investigation  of 
religious  truth.  Dim  and  feeble,  however,  as  is  the  light 
of  nature,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide, 
with  perfect  certainty,  on  the  credentials  of  any  super 
natural  communication.  That  is  what  it  only  can  accom 
plish;  and,  therefore,  to  extinguish  it  entirely,  would  be 
to  involve  ourselves  in  utter  darkness,  and  to  render  it 
impossible  to  advance  a  single  step  in  our  journey.  It 
is  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Locke,  that  "  he  that 
takes  away  reason,  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out 
the  light  of  both ;  and  does  much  about  the  same  as  if 
he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better 
to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a 
telescope." 
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If  circumstances  had  permitted,  it  might  have  been 
both  interesting  and  advantageous  to  show  that,  besides 
furnishing  a  basis  for  revelation,  and  its  evidences, 
natural  religion  is  subservient  to  various  other  purposes 
of  vast  importance.  It  places  men,  even  in  the  lowest 
circumstances  of  ignorance  and  debasement,  under  a 
system  of  moral  government ;  and  it  lays  them  under 
an  obligation,  and  furnishes  them  with  an  argument 
and  a  motive  to  seek  after  God.  Still  farther,  it  is 
useful,  highly  useful,  from  its  confessions  of  ignorance, 
as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts.  It 
acknowledges  its  inability  to  afford  satisfactory  infor 
mation  on  various  questions  inexpressibly  interesting. 
It  inspires  some  faint  hopes,  and  many  powerful  long 
ings,  after  the  information  which  itself  is  incompetent 
to  furnish ;  and  thus  it  not  only  demonstrates  the  desir 
ableness  and  the  necessity  of  revelation,  but  predisposes 
the  mind  to  receive  its  discoveries  with  becoming  gra 
titude  and  deference. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  such  be  the  importance  of  the 
light  of  reason  or  of  nature,  as  a  guide  to  revelation,  it 
must  be  folly  to  speak  of  that  light  in  terms  of  un 
measured  contempt ;  and  if  such  be  its  insufficiency  as 
our  sole  guide  in  religion,  it  must  also  be  folly,  and  not 
only  folly  but  impiety,  to  slight  revelation,  or  to  per 
plex  ourselves  with  the  dubious  conjectures  of  reason, 
on  subjects  about  which  reason  itself  enjoins  us  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  "  the  day-spring 
from  on  high."  To  revelation,  the  religion  of  nature, 
as  usually  delineated,  is  indebted  for  its  restoration ; 
for  it  is  revelation  which  has  enabled  reason  to  perceive 
those  religious  truths  declared  by  the  works  of  creation ; 
and,  therefore,  to  set  up  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature, 
in  opposition  to  the  unambiguous  and  authoritative 
discoveries  and  requirements  of  Christianity,  is  not  only 
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disingenuous  and  ungrateful,  but  monstrous  and  parri 
cidal.  While  it  is  thus  so  exceedingly  criminal  to  slight 
the  discoveries  or  to  disown  the  authority  of  Christianity, 
let  us  not  forget  that  it  avails  nothing  to  acknowledge 
verbally  its  divine  origin,  or  to  yield  a  speculative 
assent  to  its  doctrines,  if  at  the  same  time  we  refuse  to 
surrender  our  hearts  to  its  renovating  influence,  or  to 
conform  our  conduct  to  its  pure  and  holy  requirements. 
How  sinful  is  the  conduct,  and,  consequently,  how 
tremendous  must  be  the  doom,  of  those  who  in  any 
way  contemn  or  rnisimprove  a  system  attested  by  evi 
dence  so  splendid,  and  containing  discoveries  so  ma 
jestic  and  astonishing,  so  momentous  and  consoling ! 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  that  stone  shall  be  broken ; 
but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to 
powder."  If  the  errors  and  crimes  even  of  those  who 
are  never  blessed  with  a  supernatural  revelation  are 
"  without  excuse;"  if,  under  the  imperfect  and  sha 
dowy  dispensation  of  Moses,  "  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward ; 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and 
was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him ;  God 
also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders, 
and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
accordino-  to  his  own  will?" 


LECTURE  III. 


ON  THE  IMMENSITY  OF  GOD. 


Solomon's  Prayer.  I.  Definition.  Mode  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence. 
Idea  of  Heathen  Philosophy.  Pope,  Newton,  and  others.  Subject 
incomprehensible.  II.  Proofs — from  Reason  and  Nature — from 
Scripture.  Immensity  of  God  connected  with  his  Omniscience, 
Omnipotence,  and  Spirituality.  III.  Practical  aspects.  Immensity 
of  the  Divine  Essence — of  God,  as  the  Preserver — as  the  Object  of 
worship.  Heaven.  Of  God,  as  the  Inspector  of  Moral  Conduct. 
Conscience.  Hell.  Omnipresence  of  God  as  the  Friend  and  Helper 
of  his  people.  Addison  quoted.  Reflections. 

WE  are  informed,  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  that  ever  was  erected  for  divine 
worship,  when  the  wisest  of  men  was  praying  as  the 
mouth  of  the  largest  religious  assembly  that  ever  was 
convened  on  earth,  the  idea  of  the  immensity  of  God 
rushed  irresistibly  on  his  mind,  and  overpowered  him 
for  a  time  with  astonishment  and  awe.  After  Solomon 
had  spent  seven  years  in  building  the  temple  of  Jeru 
salem,  and  after  he  had  lavished  the  riches  of  Canaan 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  in  embellishing  it,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  how  unworthy  even  such  a 
structure  was  of  that  great  Being  u  who  dwells  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,"  and  "  who  is  not  worshipped 
as  if  he  needed  any  thing."  He  exclaimed,  therefore, 
with  devout  transport,  "  But  will  God  in  very  deed 
dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ?  behold,  heaven,  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much  less 
this  house  which  I  have  built  ?" 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  Solomon  should  have  been 
transported  with  amazement  at  the  thought,  that  a 
being  whose  essence  is  diffused  over  the  whole  infini 
tude  of  space  should  condescend  to  dwell  in  a  temple 
made  with  hands.  Regarded  merely  as  an  object  of 
contemplation,  the  immensity  of  God  overpowers  our 
faculties  and  overawes  our  hearts ;  and  there  is,  per 
haps,  none  of  his  attributes  better  calculated  to  exert 
a  salutary  and  powerful  control  over  the  conduct  both 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  idea  of  the 
divine  omnipresence  will  sometimes  obtrude  itself,  even 
on  the  most  giddy  and  thoughtless ;  and  impress  them 
with  a  momentary  seriousness.  It  has  checked  the 
sinner  hurrying  impetuously  along  the  career  of  iniquity, 
and  compelled  him  to  pause  or  draw  back  in  dismay 
and  terror.  It  has  thrown  a  chilling  damp — a  freezing 
horror — on  the  spirits  of  the  sensualist  while  revelling 
amid  the  delusive  "  pleasures  of  sin,"  and  it  has  palsied 
the  hand  which  was  stretched  forth  to  pluck  the  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree.  It  has  irradiated  and  cheered 
the  abode  of  poverty  and  affliction,  and  nerved  the  arm 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  impelled  to  deeds  of  fortitude 
and  valour,  of  "  faith  and  patience." 

It  is  this  perfection  of  the  divine  nature — omnipre 
sence  or  immensity — that  I  propose  to  consider  in  the 
present  discourse.  In  leading  your  meditations  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  first  state,  generally,  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  attribute.  I  shall  advert,  secondly, 
to  the  proofs  which  warrant  us  to  ascribe  it  to  God. 
And  then,  thirdly,  I  shall  farther  illustrate  the  subject 
by  exhibiting  this  perfection  in  some  of  those  aspects 
in  which  it  is  most  useful  to  contemplate  it. 

I.  To  define  or  explain  this  attribute  must  be  almost 
superfluous ;  for  you  are  probably  all  aware,  that  when 
we  affirm  that  God  is  omnipresent,  what  we  mean  is, 
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that  he  is  everywhere  present,  or  that  his  essence  is 
confined  by  no  bounds  or  limits.  It  is  the  same  idea 
which  is  expressed,  when  we  speak  of  the  immensity 
or  ubiquity  of  God.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have  dis 
tinguished  between  his  omnipresence  and  his  immen 
sity  ;  employing  the  former  term  to  signify  that  he  is 
present  with  all  created  objects,  and  the  latter,  to  sig 
nify  that  his  essence  is  not  confined  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  creation,  but  is  absolutely  unlimited.  This  dis 
tinction  may  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  etymo 
logy  of  the  terms ;  but  even  when  thus  defined,  they 
refer  to  the  same  perfection,  contemplated  merely  in 
different  aspects  or  relations.  The  distinction,  there 
fore,  is  of  no  great  moment;  and  as  it  is  seldom  attended 
to,  I  shah1  employ  each  of  the  three  terms  just  men 
tioned  indiscriminately,  to  signify  that  the  divine  pre 
sence  pervades  the  infinitude  of  space. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  the  admirable  de 
finition  or  description  of  God  given  in  our  Shorter 
Catechism,  his  omnipresence  is  not  more  distinctly  men 
tioned.  It  is  probable  that  the  authors  of  this  valuable 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  intended  to 
comprehend  that  attribute  under  the  epithet  "  infinite ; " 
but  that  epithet,  like  the  epithets  "  eternal  and  un 
changeable,"  will  apply  not  only  to  his  being,  but  to  all 
his  perfections, — his  wisdom,  his  power,  his  holiness,  his 
justice,  his  goodness  and  truth.  The  omission  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  while,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  they  state  that  God  is 
"  infinite  in  being,"  they  add  in  the  one,  that  he  is  "  im 
mense,"  and  in  the  other,  that  he  is  "  everywhere 
present;"  thus  distinguishing  his  infinity  both  from 
his  immensity  and  his  omnipresence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  God  is  present 
every  where  or  any  w7here,  there  is  something  intelligible 
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to  the  humblest,  and  much  incomprehensible  to  the 
loftiest  human  capacity.  We  have  only  a  vague  and 
inadequate  notion  of  the  relation  which  a  pure  spirit — 
an  incorporeal  being — bears  to  place  ;  but  we  know,  in 
general,  that  a  created  spirit  is  present  in  one  place, 
not  in  another ;  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of  it,  that  it  is 
there,  not  here ;  or  here,  not  there.  Now,  God  is  a 
Spirit ;  from  the  spirituality  of  his  nature,  he  is  capable 
of  subsisting  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place  with 
material  substances  ;  and  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  as 
being  present  with  every  object  of  the  creation,  and  in 
every  part  of  infinite  space,  in  a  way  somewhat  similar 
or  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  souls  are  present  with 
our  bodies. 

With  many  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  it  was  a 
favourite  mode  of  speech  to  represent  the  Deity  as  the 
"  anima  mundi," — the  soul  of  the  universe.  This 
phraseology  has  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  poets ;  and  language  somewhat  similar 
has  been  used  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  philosophers. 
"  All  are  but  parts,"  says  Pope, 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

"  The  various  portions  of  the  world,"  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  "  organic  and  inorganic,  can  be  the  effect  of 
nothing  else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  powerful 
ever-living  Agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more 
able  by  his  will  to  move  the  bodies  within  his  boundless 
uniform  sensorium,  and  thereby  to  form  and  reform  the 
parts  of  the  universe,  than  we  are  by  our  will  to  move 
the  parts  of  our  own  bodies."  In  this  passage,  the 
universe,  or  rather,  infinite  space,  is  represented  as  the 
sensorium  of  the  Deity;  a  representation  in  which  there 
is,  doubtless,  something  exceedingly  striking.  Accor 
dingly,  it  is  pronounced  by  Mr  Addison  to  be  the 
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noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  "  infi 
nite  space,  which,"  he  himself  adds,  "  gives  room  to 
infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to 
omniscience." 

If  the  language  now  quoted,  and  if,  in  particular,  the 
expression,  that  "  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,"  be 
understood  in  the  most  rigid  acceptation,  it  would 
confound  the  Deity  and  his  works  ;  it  would  imply 
that  the  universe  is  a  part  of  God,  as  is  asserted  by 
many  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  that  God  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  natural  objects,  as  our  souls 
are  affected  by  our  bodies  ;  conclusions  inconsistent 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and,  indeed, 
fraught  with  absurdity  and  impiety.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable,  as  well  as  charitable,  to  presume  that  none 
of  the  authors,  just  referred  to,  intended  their  expres 
sions  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense ;  and  that 
what  they  meant  to  assert  was  in  substance  this, — that 
the  Deity  is  as  really  present  with  all  his  works  as  our 
souls  are  present  with  our  bodies,  and  that  his  control 
over  all  created  objects  is  as  complete  as  is  the  control 
exercised  by  our  immaterial  spirits  over  the  material 
frames,  which  they  animate  and  actuate.  That  this  is 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  is 
proved  by  explicit  statements,  which  occur  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  is  one  and 
the  same  God  always  and  every  where.  He  is  omni 
present,  not  by  means  of  his  virtue  alone,  but  also  by 
his  substance,  for  virtue  cannot  subsist  without  sub 
stance.  In  him  all  things  are  contained,  and  move, 
but  without  mutual  passion  ;  God  is  not  acted  upon  by 
the  motions  of  bodies ;  and  they  suffer  no  resistance 
from  the  omnipresence  of  God.  To  them,  then,  may 
be  applied  the  lines  of  Virgil."  * 

*  JEn.  vi.  724. 
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"  Principio  coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucenteraque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet." 

"  All  these  things,"  adds  Newton,  "  God  rules,  not  as 
the  soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  all." 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  mode  in  which  God  is 
every  where  present,  we  deny  that  he  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression ;  but  we 
assert  that  every  moment  he  is  present  in  all  places, 
with  all  objects,  in  the  entire  possession  of  his  know 
ledge,  his  power,  and  of  all  his  glorious  perfections. 
This  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence  may  be  under 
stood,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  meanest  capacity ;  and 
little  more  than  this  can  be  known  or  understood  by 
the  most  powerful  intellect. 

Those  writers,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to 
go  much  beyond  this  in  their  speculations,  have  either 
"  darkened  the  subject  by  words  without  knowledge," 
or  have  entangled  themselves  and  others  in  questions 
and  difficulties  which  the  human  faculties  cannot  master. 
To  adduce  even  a  specimen  of  those  questions  and  dif 
ficulties,  would  not  conduce  to  the  "  use  of  edifying  :" 
but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  some  authors, 
assert  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  divine  essence 
is  extended,  or  that  it  consists  in  boundless  extension. 
Extension,  they  tell  us,  consists  of  parts ;  but  that  which 
has  parts  cannot  be  spiritual ;  and  an  infinite  series  of 
parts  they  conceive  to  be  an  impossibility  and  an  ab 
surdity.  You  must  endeavour  to  reflect  on  the  subject, 
and  judge  for  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess, 
that  as  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  eternity  of  God,  but  that 
of  infinite  duration,  so  I  can  form  no  idea  of  his  immen 
sity,  but  that  of  infinite  extension.  If,  then,  we  are 
not  to  speak  of  the  divine  essence,  as  extended  or 
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diffused,  human  language,  I  apprehend,  supplies  no 
terms  at  all  in  which  we  can  speak  of  it.  I  would  add, 
however,  that  it  may  readily  be  conceded  that,  in  the 
mode  of  the  divine  existence,  there  is  something  alto 
gether  peculiar  and  unique — that  the  relation  which 
God  bears  to  space,  like  the  relation  which  he  bears  to 
duration,  is  widely  different  from  that  borne  to  it  by 
his  creatures  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  terms  exten 
sion  and  duration,  as  applied  to  him,  are  not  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  they  are  used 
when  applied  to  created  substances,  whether  material 
or  immaterial. 

II.  In  stating  the  proofs  of  the  omnipresence  of  God, 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  one  of  a 
metaphysical  kind ;  and  which  has  been  alleged  by  some 
as  demonstrating,  not  only  his  immensity,  but  his  ex 
istence,  and  his  infinite  perfection. 

Space  and  duration,  it  has  been  said,  force  themselves 
irresistibly  on  our  belief ;  and  they  must  be  either 
substances  or  the  attributes  of  some  substance.  But 
they  are  not  substances  or  beings  ;  they  must,  then,  be 
the  attributes  or  properties  of  some  being ;  and  since 
they  are  infinite,  the  being,  of  whom  they  are  attri 
butes,  must  be  infinite ; — in  other  words,  he  must  be 
God. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  all  things 
that  exist,  or  of  which  we  can  frame  any  notion,  must 
be  either  substances  or  attributes ;  an  assumption 
which  is  not  self-evident,  and  which,  if  true,  it  would 
yet  be  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Space  and  duration, 
it  might  be  said,  are  neither  substances  nor  attributes, 
but  modes  or  relations  ;  and  though  we  cannot  conceive 
them  to  be  annihilated,  this  would  not  prove  the 
existence  of  an  omnipresent  and  eternal  being.  On 
this  argument,  therefore,  which,  however  ingenious,  is 
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so  abstruse  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible,  it  would 
be  most  injudicious  and  impolitic  to  lay  much  stress  in 
establishing  any  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance. 

A  proof  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  much  stronger, 
if  not  absolutely  irresistible,  may  be  derived  from  his 
works  and  operations.  Glorious  as  are  the  manifesta 
tions  of  God  furnished  by  the  works  of  nature,  it  would 
seem  probable,  from  actual  facts,  that  the  human  mind 
would  never  have  certainly  inferred  the  existence  of  one 
infinitely  perfect  Creator  from  those  works  merely,  and 
without  any  aid  from  tradition  or  revelation.  But 
when  that  great  truth  is  once  announced,  reason  is  per 
fectly  competent  to  perceive  that  the  indications  and 
evidences  of  it,  afforded  by  the  works  of  nature,  are 
most  conclusive  and  most  illustrious.  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  both  assumed  and  asserted  in  scripture.  "  The 
invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things 
which  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 
"  He  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did 
good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

From  the  immeasurable  magnitude  of  the  universe, 
and  from  the  stupendous  nature,  and  the  incalculable 
multiplicity  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  we 
are  warranted  to  conclude  that  it  is  under  the  control 
of  a  being  of  inconceivable  power.  In  the  works  of 
nature  we  behold  numberless  tokens  of  benevolent  de 
sign  and  unfathomable  skill ;  and  hence  we  ascribe 
goodness  and  wisdom  as  well  as  power  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  Not  only  the  whole  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
but  the  whole  of  the  universe,  as  far  as  it  is  accessible 
to  our  knowledge,  is  pervaded  by  a  uniformity  of  design 
and  operation,  and  connected  by  wondrous  and  intimate 
relations  ;  and  from  these  facts,  chiefly,  we  deduce  the 
unity  of  God. 
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By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  we  are  authorised 
to  ascribe  to  that  great  Being  the  attribute  of  immen 
sity  or  omnipresence.  Whithersoever  our  investigations 
extend,  not  only  over  the  earth  in  which  we  dwell,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  creation,  tokens  of  the  wise, 
irresistible,  and  benevolent  operation  of  the  Almighty, 
crowd  on  our  view.  Now,  it  is  a  principle  which,  if  not 
self-evident,  is  supported  by  all  that  we  know  or  observe 
of  created  agency,  and  which  will  scarcely  be  con 
troverted,  that  "  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is ;" 
and  on  this  principle  we  must  infer  that  God  is  present 
with  all  the  departments  and  objects  of  nature ;  in 
other  words,  that  his  essence  extends  beyond  any  limits 
that  we  can  measure  or  calculate.  But  if  it  extend 
thus,  where  have  we  any  reason  to  affix  to  it  any  limits 
whatever  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  immensity  be  a  per 
fection  at  all,  if  it  be  a  property  which  it  is  better  to 
possess  than  to  want,  reason  requires  us  to  ascribe  it  to 
Him,  whose  attributes  are  proclaimed  by  his  works  to 
be  great  beyond  all  our  powers  of  expression  or  con 
ception. 

Such,  then,  are  the  evidences  furnished  by  the  works 
of  nature,  of  the  existence,  the  immensity,  and  the 
other  perfections  of  God.  If  this  do  not  prove  that  he 
is  possessed  of  every  possible  excellence,  that  he  is  a 
being  infinitely  perfect,  they  prove  sufficiently  all 
that  is  assumed  respecting  them  in  his  word  ;  and, 
consequently,  they  pave  the  wTay  for  our  reasonable  ac 
quiescence  in  whatever  additional  information  it  may 
communicate,  relative  to  his  nature  and  attributes. 
And  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  in  language, 
both  simple  and  sublime,  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  him 
immensity  or  omnipresence.  "  Behold  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him."  "Am  I  not  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  "  Do 
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not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." 

Before  leaving  this  department  of  the  subject,  I 
would  remark,  that  the  immensity  of  God  is  intimately 
connected  with  several  others  of  his  perfections.  It  is 
intimately  connected,  for  example,  both  with  his  omni 
science  and  his  omnipotence ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
his  omnipresence,  he  is  evidently  qualified  to  know  all 
things,  and  to  control  and  manage  all  things.  His 
immensity  is  also  closely  and  obviously  connected  with 
his  spirituality  or  his  immateriality.  The  opinion  of 
the  humanitarians  or  anthropomorphites,  as  they  are 
called, — the  opinion  that  the  Deity  possesses  a  material 
body,  sanctioned,  though  it  be,  by  the  illustrious  name 
of  Milton,  is  so  irrational  in  itself,  and  so  manifestly 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  an  opinion 
plainly  irreconcilable  with  his  immensity ;  for  were  he 
a  corporeal  being,  he  could  not  be  every  where  present ; 
he  must  be  circumscribed  by  certain  limits.  But  he  is 
a  spirit ;  he  subsists  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
material  objects,  and  hence,  he  and  they  may  exist  in 
the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  without  the  proper 
ties  of  either  being  destroyed  or  altered. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  glorious 
perfection  is  ascribed  in  scripture  to  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father.  Jesus  Christ  promises 
that  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  there  will  he  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  and  that 
he  will  be  with  his  disciples  "  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
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of  the  world."  Of  him  it  is  said,  "  No  man  hath  as 
cended  into  heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven," — an 
expression  which  evidently  intimates  that  while  he  was 
on  earth,  as  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  in  another  respect,  in  heaven.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
which  at  the  creation  "  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deep," 
and  which  "  garnished  the  heavens,"  is  a  person  from 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  withdraw  ; — "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?"  These  are  expressions 
which  we  should  probably  have  applied  to  God  himself, 
or  to  some  divine  attribute,  or  energy,  if  we  had  no 
where  else  read  of  the  Spirit ;  but  knowing  from  nu 
merous  scripture  testimonies,  that  the  Spirit  is  a  distinct 
person,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  apply  such  expressions 
to  him.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  kindred  attribute 
omniscience ;  for  the  "  Spirit,"  it  is  said,  "  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God." 

III.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  what  I  had  more  espe 
cially  in  view ;  and  that  is,  to  exhibit  the  immensity  or 
omnipresence  of  God  in  some  of  those  aspects  in  which  it 
is  most  useful  to  contemplate  it,  for  practical  purposes. 

1.  God  is  universally  present  as  to  his  essence. 
The  more  extended  that  any  being  is,  either  as  to  its 
presence  or  as  to  its  power  and  influence,  the  greater,  in 
general,  is  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  thought 
to  possess.  The  greater  too  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
with  which  creatures  are  endowed, — the  greater  the  fa 
cility  and  rapidity  with  which  they  transport  themselves 
from  place  to  place,  the  higher  do  they  rise  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  if  not  inferior  in  other  attributes  ;  for  the 
larger  is  the  sphere  of  their  possible  operations  and 
enjoyments.  With  regard  both  to  their  presence  and 
their  power,  men,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
earth,  are  circumscribed  by  narrow  boundaries.  Even 
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the  gods,  whom  the  heathen  nations  worshipped,  were 
believed  to  be  limited  and  local  deities  ;  for  they  had 
their  gods  of  the  hills  and  their  gods  of  the  valleys. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  true  God  presents  a 
mighty  contrast  to  all  created  beings,  and  all  false 
divinities.  He  is  present  at  once  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lowest  valleys  and  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
mountains, — on  earth  and  in  heaven.  From  no  place  is 
he  absent,  and  to  no  place  is  he  confined.  In  the  lan 
guage  of  an  ancient  sage,  "  His  centre  is  every  where  ; 
and  his  circumference  is  no  where."  In  the  language 
of  his  own  word,  "  He  is  a  God  at  hand,  and  a  God  afar 
off.  He  fills  heaven  and  earth.  Heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  him." 

As  that  which  is  finite  cannot  grasp  that  which  is 
infinite,  it  is  impossible  for  the  limited  faculties  of  man 
to  form  an  adequate  or  commensurate  idea  of  the  im 
mensity  of  God.  It  will  aid  us,  however,  to  form  an 
instructive  and  impressive  idea  of  this  perfection,  if  we 
stretch  our  thoughts  step  by  step  from  those  smaller 
distances  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  those  which 
by  their  greatness  overpower  our  conceptions.  A 
journey  of  a  few  miles  exhausts  our  bodily  strength, 
unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  foreign  aid ;  and  we  find 
it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  form  a  clear  and  defi 
nite  notion  of  any  scene  which  greatly  exceeds  the 
sphere  of  our  personal  movements  and  operations.  We 
find  it  difficult,  for  instance,  to  form  any  other  than  a 
vague  and  confused  idea  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  fields  and  plains,  over  which  we  must  successively 
pass  in  travelling  from  one  extrem'ity  to  another  of  a 
small  earthly  kingdom.  By  availing  ourselves,  indeed,  of 
the  aid  of  feet  swifter  than  our  own,  we  can  accomplish 
that  journey  with  comparative  facility,  and  in  a  period 
comparatively  short ;  and  wafted  by  the  wings  of  the 
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wind  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  we  might,  in  the  course 
of  years,  compass  the  circumference  of  the  great  globe 
itself.  This,  however,  seems  a  gigantic  achievement;  and 
when  we  attempt,  even  in  thought,  to  grasp  the  dimen 
sions  of  the  globe ;  when  we  think  of  its  cultivated  ter 
ritories,  its  extensive  deserts,  its  stupendous  mountains, 
and  its  vast  and  trackless  seas,  we  feel  that  we  are  grap 
pling  with  an  object  too  unwieldy  for  our  feeble  faculties. 
Does  the  globe,  then,  in  comparison  of  which  men 
appear  minute  and  weak  as  grasshoppers,  furnish  an 
approximation  towards  a  proper  idea  of  the  immen 
sity  of  the  Creator?  The  globe,  with  all  the  appa 
ratus  of  its  islands  and  continents  and  oceans,  its 
inhabited  and  its  uninhabited  territories, — so  far  from 
giving  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  Creator, 
— cannot  give  us,  except  by  contrast,  a  proper  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  works.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  deduc 
tions  of  human  science  (and  we  have  no  sufficient  reason 
to  question  them),  the  earth  is  greatly  exceeded  in 
magnitude  by  several  of  the  planets ;  its  bulk  is  only 
a  millionth  part  of  that  of  the  sun ;  and  its  distance 
from  the  sun  amounts  to  ninety-five  millions  of  miles, 
so  that  to  a  spectator,  placed  on  that  glorious  luminary, 
the  earth  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  speck,  or  become 
absolutely  invisible.  The  dimensions  and  distances  of 
the  bodies,  wThich  compose  the  solar  system,  though 
they  can  be  expressed  by  human  numbers,  overpower 
alike  the  intellect  and  the  imagination ;  and  yet  these 
overpowering  dimensions  and  distances  seem  contracted 
within  manageable  limits,  when  contrasted  with  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  other  celestial  lumi 
naries.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  distant  from  us  twenty*  millions  of  millions  of 

*  Sir  J.  Herschell's  Astronomy,  p.  378. 
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miles ;  and  to  give  us  some  idea  of  that  mighty  interval, 
they  tell  us,  that  a  cannon  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  that  star  in  less 
than  four  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
years ;  *  and  that  "  if  the  earth,  which  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day, 
were  to  be  hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same 
rapid  flight  over  that  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have 
arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey,  after  taking 
all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world."  They  tell  us  farther,  what  the  reason  of  every 
man  must  dispose  him  to  admit,  that  every  star  is  pro 
bably  a  sun,  irradiating  its  own  system  of  worlds ;  that 
the  distance  between  one  star  and  another  may  be  pre 
sumed  to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
of  them  to  our  earth ;  and  that  their  instruments  enable 
them  to  compute  not  less  than  eighty  millions  of  those 
radiant  orbs.  But  that  number  may  form  only  an  insig 
nificant  fraction  of  the  whole ;  and  thus  our  earth,  and 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  may  bear  no  more  pro 
portion  to  the  universe  at  large,  than  a  drop  of  water 
or  a  particle  of  sand  to  the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 

Try  now  to  stretch  your  thoughts  to  those  magni 
tudes  and  distances ;  which  magnitudes  and  distances 
bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human  language  and 
human  arithmetic ;  and  conceive  of  all  that  array  of 
suns  and  systems,  as  pervaded  by  the  unsearchable 
essence  of  the  Almighty.  Consider  next,  that,  though 
the  extent  of  the  creation  exceeds  immeasurably  all 
human,  and  perhaps  all  angelic  powers  of  computation, 
you  have  no  wrarrant  to  suppose  that  it  is  absolutely 
illimitable  or  infinite ;  for  infinity  is  not  the  attribute  of 
created  objects.  Consider,  again,  that  you  have  suffi- 

*  Dick's  "  Sidereal  Heavens,"  p.  74. 
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cient  ground  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  Creator 
is  not  bounded  by  the  creation,  any  more  than  his 
power  is  exhausted  by  the  effects  which  it  has  already 
produced.  "  The  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  him  ;"  and  though  you  could  pass  the 
flaming  barriers  of  the  universe,  and  wing  your  adven 
turous  flight,  in  reality  or  in  fancy,  into  those  abysses 
of  space  where  no  sun  shines,  and  no  planets  move, — 
where  all  is  yet  solitude  and  silence,  still  you  would  be 
encompassed  by  the  presence  of  God.  How  over 
whelming,  then,  the  thought,  that  as  the  earth,  vast  as 
it  seems  to  its  inhabitants,  dwindles  into  a  ball  when 
compared  with  the  sun,  or  with  the  system  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  as  the  whole  solar  system  dwindles  into  an 
atom  when  compared  with  the  universe,  so  the  universe 
itself  is  contracted  into  a  point  when  compared  with 
the  immensity  of  its  Author. 

Let  no  man  say  that  these  are  baseless  and  conjec 
tural,  or  idle  and  unprofitable  speculations.  It  is  a 
scriptural  injunction,  "  Behold  the  height  of  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are."  It  is  only  by  such  a  process  of 
thought,  as  that  through  which  we  have  now  travelled, 
that  we  can  expand  our  minds  to  any  thing  like  a  pro 
per  idea  of  the  divine  immensity ;  or  rather,  that  we 
can  realize  our  inability  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the 
subject.  But  by  such  a  process  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  it,  which,  though  vague  and  defective,  will  be  more 
grand,  and  interesting,  and  impressive,  than  we  could 
otherwise  obtain.  By  such  a  process  we  may  also  arrive 
at  a  more  impressive  conception  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  condescension  of  Christ  in  the  wondrous  scheme  of 
human  redemption ;  and  thus,  too,  we  may  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  devout  exclamation  of  the 
Psalmist, — "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
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ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
and  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?" 

Hitherto  we  have  been  contemplating  the  presence 
or  essence  of  the  Almighty,  in  reference  chiefly  to  him 
self,  and  irrespectively  of  other  beings;  we  are  next  to 
contemplate  its  relations  to  created  things.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  considering  what,  in  the  strictness 
of  theological  language  is  called  the  immensity  of  God ; 
we  are  now  to  consider  his  omnipresence.  I  remark, 
then, 

2.  God  is  everywhere  present  as  the  preserver  of 
all  things.  While  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  that 
the  divine  essence  pervades  the  universe,  and  extends 
immeasurably  beyond  the  universe,  that  essence  is  to 
us  unperceived  and  invisible.  God  is  above  us  and 
underneath  us,  around  us,  and  within  us ;  but  he  is  not 
an  object  of  perception  to  our  eyes,  or  to  any  of  our 
bodily  senses.  In  this  respect,  we  may  each  say  with 
the  patriarch  Job,  "  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  there,  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him ; 
on  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot 
behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that 
I  cannot  see  him." 

Does  this  mysterious  Being,  then,  give  us  no  proofs 
or  tokens  of  his  presence  ?  As  a  Spirit,  God  is,  and 
must  be,  invisible ;  invisibility  is  one  of  his  peculiar 
properties, — of  his  distinguishing  glories.  He  is  em 
phatically  the  Being  "  who  is  invisible."  Not  only, 
however,  is  he  present  throughout  all  nature  by  his 
essence,  he  is  present  also  in  respect  of  his  agency ; 
and  wherever  created  things  exist,  there,  in  a  sense 
the  most  important,  you  may  hear  his  voice,  or  trace 
the  print  of  his  footsteps,  or  the  work  of  his  fingers. 
With  every  one  of  you  he  is  as  really  and  as  intimately 
present  as  your  souls  are  present  with  your  bodies. 
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Consciousness,  and  reason,  and  experience,  concur  with 
scripture  in  teaching  that,  as  you  did  not  bring  your 
selves  into  existence,  so  you  are  indebted  to  the 
unceasing  agency  of  another  for  the  continuance  of 
your  being.  Is  it  at  your  command  that  the  machinery 
of  life  performs  so  regularly  its  delicate  and  complex 
movements  ?  Is  it  by  the  strength  which  you  impart 
that  your  lungs  respire, — that  your  hearts  alternately 
contract  and  dilate, — that  your  blood  holds  its  unwearied 
course  along  your  arteries  and  veins, — and  that  your 
nerves  convey  to  the  immaterial  principle  within  sen 
sations  so  varied,  and  intimations  so  important  of  the 
material  objects  without  ?  So  far  are  you  from  being 
the  proper  authors  of  those  wonderful  functions,  that 
they  proceeded  long  without  your  knowledge,  and 
proceed  still  without  your  consideration  and  without 
your  consent.  On  the  unremitting  preservation  of 
God,  are  dependent  not  only  the  organs  and  functions 
of  your  bodies,  but  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the 
spiritual  part  of  your  nature ;  your  capacities  of  reflec 
tion  and  reasoning,  of  recollection  and  anticipation,  of 
moral  sentiments,  of  will,  and  affection.  "  He  holds  your 
souls  in  life."  "  His  visitations  preserve  your  spirit." 
"  In  Him  you  live  and  move,  and  have  your  being." 

While  every  human  being  carries  continually,  in  his 
own  bosom,  the  tokens  of  the  presence  and  agency  of 
the  Almighty,  that  presence  and  that  agency  may  be  re 
cognized  also  in  every  scene  and  every  object  of  external 
nature.  I  Avould  say,  then,  with  becoming  reverence, 
"  Draw  nigh,"  like  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Midian, 
or  turn  yourselves,  like  John  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
to  behold  this  magnificent  spectacle,  this  "  great  sight," 
which  the  material  creation  presents  every  day  to  your 
contemplation  ;  and  though  you  will  not  see  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  arrayed  in  resplendent  majesty,  you  must 
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be  blind  indeed,  if  you  do  not,  in  these  visible  objects, 
"  see  clearly  the  invisible  things  of  God."  His  pre 
sence  and  operation  are  manifested,  both  in  the  vast 
and  the  minute,  in  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  in  the 
beneficent  and  the  destructive  phenomena  of  nature. 
You  may  see  Him,  then,  in  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun,  in  the  fragrant  breeze  and  the  desolating  hurricane; 
in  the  trees  that  crown  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  the  flowers  that  deck  the  bosom  of  the  valley ;  in  the 
tides  of  old  ocean,  in  the  mighty  river  and  the  gentle 
rill,  in  the  lightning  and  the  inundation,  in  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake ;  in  all  the  irrational  tribes  from 
behemoth  and  leviathan  to  the  worm  and  the  insect. 
In  the  whole  of  this  immense  system  of  things,  not  a 
particle  of  matter  but  his  presence  penetrates  its  sub 
stance  and  controls  its  movements  ;  not  a  living 
creature  but  his  presence  upholds  and  animates  it. 

In  attention  to  what  is  great  or  distant,  men  ge 
nerally  overlook  what  is  small  or  near ;  but  it  is  not 
thus  with  God.  His  agency  is  displayed  in  the  most 
insignificant  as  well  as  in  the  most  stupendous  objects  ; 
and  displayed  in  a  manner  not  less  astonishing  and 
instructive.  While  his  hand  wheels  the  planets  round 
their  orbits,  and  feeds  the  fires  of  the  unnumbered  suns, 
which  blaze  in  the  firmament,  it  paints  the  petals  of 
every  flower,  and  decks,  with  gorgeous  colours,  the 
wings  of  every  butterfly.  And  there  is  not  a  flower, 
however  mean,  nor  an  insect,  however  tiny,  the  pro 
duction  of  which  is  within  the  compass  of  human  or 
created  might. 

Nor  are  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Almighty 
manifested  only  in  the  cultivated  and  inhabited  scenes 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  grand  and  beauteous  objects  of 
the  creation.  You  might  see  his  hand,  or  hear  his 
voice,  not  only  in  the  garden  and  the  grove,  in  the 
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smiling  landscape  and  the  magnificent  city,  but  in  the 
pathless  wilderness  and  the  inaccessible  mountain,  in 
the  perpetual  snows  and  terrific  icebergs  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  the  parched  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Though  you  were  to  transport  yourselves  to  the  most 
desolate  spot  of  the  globe — a  spot  which  the  human 
foot  never  trode,  and  the  human  eye  never  surveyed — 
a  spot  where  no  joyful  sound  would  greet  the  ear,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  life  or  beauty  would  gladden  the  eye — 
where  "  life  dies  and  death  lives  ;"  even  there  you  might 
recognize  vestiges  of  the  presence  and  operation  of  the 
Creator.  How  else  could  you  satisfactorily  answer 
the  questions  : — Who  made  and  sustains,  who  fixes  or 
moves  those  heaps  of  sand,  those  rocky  mountains,  those 
arid  plains,  those  howling  winds,  those  tossing  waves, 
and  the  other  materials  of  this  dreary  and  sickening 
scene  ?  Suppose,  finally,  that  you  could  realize  the  wish 
sometimes  suggested  in  the  dreams  of  fancy  ;  suppose 
that  "  you  had  wings  like  a  dove,"  or  that  you  had  the 
fleeter  wings  of  the  wind  or  the  light ;  and  that  "  pass 
ing  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  you  could  fly  away  to  the 
distant  regions  of  the  universe,  and  trace  "  other  planets 
circling  other  suns ;"  there  too,  without  doubt,  you 
would  trace  the  unceasing  energy  of  the  divine  hand  ; 
and  the  more  minute  and  extensive  your  survey,  the 
more  would  you  be  astonished  at  the  new  forms  of 
symmetry  and  beauty,  of  life,  intelligence,  and  enjoy 
ment,  wThich  that  hand  has  scattered  in  countless  pro 
fusion  over  the  countless  fields  of  space.  "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art 
there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." 
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Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  God  is  every  where 
present,  not  only  as  to  his  essence,  but  as  to  his  opera 
tions  ;  and  that  his  presence  not  only  pervades,  but 
sustains  and  supports,  actuates  and  animates,  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  "  He  dwells  in  all  things,  and  all 
things  dwell  in  him."  Every  atom,  every  world,  and 
every  system  of  worlds  in  the  material  universe,  de 
pends  on  him  for  the  continuance  of  its  existence,  and 
the  direction  of  its  movements  ;  every  li ving  substance 
is  indebted  to  his  unremitted  agency  for  the  life  with 
which  it  is  inspired,  for  the  activity  it  exerts,  and  the 
happiness  it  enjoys.  "  His  vital  energy,"  says  one 
author,  "  is  the  living  soul  that  inhabits  and  animates 
every  living  thing,  that  propels  every  drop  through 
every  vein,  that  produces  every  pulsation  of  every 
artery,  every  motion  of  every  limb,  every  action  of 
every  organ,  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom." 
"  All  his  creatures,"  says  another,  "  exist  within  the 
grasp  of  his  omnipotence,  within  the  perpetual  com 
prehension  of  his  presence,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
energy,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance." 

Before  leaving  this  particular  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  as  the  scripture  ascribes  omnipresence  to 
each  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  so  it  ascribes,  or 
authorizes  us  to  ascribe,  to  each  of  them,  an  agency  in 
the  sustentation  of  the  universe.  "  By  Jesus  Christ 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  by  him  all  things 
consist."  "  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power."  That  Spirit  which  at  the  creation  "  garnished 
the  heavens,"  and  "  moved  on  the  face  of  the  abyss," 
educing  order  and  beauty  from  confusion  and  turbu- 
lence,'is  promised  to  every  believer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Saviour's  personal  presence.  In  the  economy  of  grace 
he  is  the  immediate  agent  in  enlightening,  purifying, 
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and  consoling  the  human  soul ;  by  his  influence,  in  the 
moral  world,  darkness  and  pollution  give  place  to  light 
and  purity ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
economy  of  nature  he  still  works  along  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  maintaining  the  laws,  and  producing  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe. 

3.  God  is  every  where  present  as  the  object  of 
religious  worship.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  in 
every  place  religious  worship  is  actually  offered  to  God ; 
for  there  may  be  regions  in  the  universe  where  there 
are  no  intelligent  inhabitants  to  offer  an  intelligent 
homage ;  and  there  is  one  place,  a  place,  oh  !  how 
dismal,  where  the  inhabitants,  though  endowed  with 
vast  intellectual  faculties,  are  continually  insulting  their 
Creator  with  blasphemies  and  curses.  When  I  say 
that  God  is  everywhere  present,  as  the  object  of  reli 
gious  worship,  I  mean  that  wherever  such  worship  is 
addressed  to  him,  he  is  present  to  notice  and  accept  it. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  divine  omnipresence  on  which  it 
is  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  meditate. 

The  time  once  was,  when  it  was  required  that  the 
more  solemn  services  of  religion  should  be  performed 
only  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  hour  is  now  come,  when 
neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  in  any  particular  mountain 
exclusively,  but  everywhere,  men  may  worship  the 
Father;  and  everywhere,  their  worship  will  be  accepted, 
if  they  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  It  is  his  Avill, 
that  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  his  name  should  be  magnified  among 
the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  among  the  Jews ;  that  "  in 
every  place  incense  should  be  offered  unto  his  name,  and 
a  pure  offering;"  and  that  "  men  should  pray  every 
where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubt 
ing."  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  is  he  in  the  midst  of  them." 
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While,  then,  it  is  your  duty  to  worship  God  with 
peculiar  fervour  and  solemnity  at  those  seasons  and  in 
those  places  which  are  specially  consecrated  to  religious 
services,  it  is  your  duty  to  cultivate  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  places,  a  devotional  spirit ;  and,  as  often  as  is 
compatible  with  other  duties,  to  be  engaged  in  the 
exercises  of  devotion.  It  is  our  duty  regularly  "  to 
enter  our  closets,  and  when  we  have  shut  the  door,  to 
pray  to  our  Father  who  is  in  secret."  It  is  our  duty 
to  assemble  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  to  offer  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth.  It  is  our  duty  "  to  go  with  the 
multitude  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy 
and  praise,  with  the  multitude  that  keep  the  holy  day." 
In  these,  and  other  kindred  services,  our  piety  ought 
to  be  expressed  and  invigorated ;  but  to  these  it  ought 
not  to  be  confined.  We  should  realise  his  presence 
in  society,  as  well  as  in  solitude ;  in  the  crowded  city, 
as  well  as  in  the  sequestered  retreat ;  in  the  shop  and 
the  market,  as  well  as  in  the  church  and  the  closet ; 
and  when  prevented  from  lengthened  or  continuous 
devotions,  we  should  offer  up  brief  thanksgivings  and 
fervent  ejaculations.  If  at  any  time  we  walk  abroad 
to  contemplate  the  scenery  of  nature,  we  ought  to 
recollect  that  we  are  walking  in  a  temple  adorned 
with  the  symbols  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  resounding 
with  the  music  of  his  praise ;  for  the  universe  itself  is 
his  house  and  his  temple.  Wherever  we  are,  we  are 
in  his  temple ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  we  are,  we 
should  conduct  ourselves  as  priests  of  the  Most  High 
God.  If,  "  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  we  were 
banished,  like  the  apostle  John,  to  some  desolate 
spot,  where  we  were  "  cut  off  from  the  cheerful  ways 
of  men,"  and  precluded  from  intercourse  with  any 
human  friend,  our  communion  with  our  heavenly 
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Father  need  not  be  suspended ;  and  it  would  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  were  not  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day,"  and  every  day.  And  though  we  were  immured, 
as  the  servants  of  Christ  have  sometimes  been,  in  some 
sepulchral  dungeon,  where  we  could  behold  neither 
the  beauties  of  God's  green  earth,  nor  the  splendours  of 
God's  bright  heavens,  we  might  yet  "  endure,  as  see 
ing  him  who  is  invisible;"  and  though  the  iron  were 
to  enter  not  only  into  our  flesh,  but  our  souls, — if  we 
had  the  faith  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the  walls  of  our  prison 
would  re-echo  with  songs  of  gratitude  to  him  who  pro 
claims  "  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 

On  this  department  of  the  subject  it  can  scarcely  be 
requisite  to  add,  that  the  fact  that  God  is  everywhere 
present  as  the  object  of  religious  worship,  does  not 
imply  that  in  this  character  he  may  not  manifest  him 
self  in  some  places,  in  a  way  in  which  he  does  not 
manifest  himself  in  others.  He  manifested  himself  of 
old,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  dwelt  in  it  by  a  visible  symbol  of  his  presence, 
and  accepted  of  sacrifices  and  services  in  it,  which  he 
would  not  have  accepted  if  offered  elsewhere.  Hence 
he  is  addressed  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  "  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim."  In  a  manner  not  precisely 
the  same,  but  somewhat  similar,  God  still  dwells  in  the 
church ;  for  of  the  Christian  church,  as  well  of  Sion  of 
old,  he  declares,  "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever ;  here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it."  He  is  ready  to  hear 
prayers  and  to  bestow  blessings  every  where ;  but  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  this  to  assert  that  he  is  peculiarly 
prompt  to  accept  the  worship  offered  in  "  the  assemblies 
of  his  saints,"  and  to  manifest  himself  to  them,  by  an 
abundant  effusion  of  his  good  Spirit.  The  society  of 
our  fellow-creatures  tends  to  kindle  and  invigorate 
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devotional  as  well  as  other  emotions ;  the  pious  senti 
ments  which  glow  in  many  bosoms  are  combined,  in 
the  church,  into  one  bright  and  ardent  flame;  and 
the  more  pure  and  vigorous  the  flame  of  devotion,  the 
greater  the  facility  with  which  it  ascends  to  its  native 
skies. 

Here  we  are  naturally  reminded  that  there  is  one 
place  where  the  Almighty  manifests  himself  as  the 
object  of  worship,  in  a  manner  transcendantly  glorious; 
— in  such  a  manner  as  he  never  manifests  himself  on 
earth,  or  in  any  other  region  of  the  universe.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  refer  to  heaven,  "  the  sanctuary  and  the 
true  tabernacle."  In  heaven,  and  in  heaven  only,  he 
is  gloriously  present.  Here  he  is  unceasingly  wor 
shipped  by  "  an  innumerable  company  of  angels ;"  and 
here  the  Son  of  God  appears  in  a  visible  form,  and 
officiates  as  the  great  High  Priest  of  his  church.  It 
is  in  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence  in  heaven,  that  the  scripture  employs  such 
expressions  as  the  following : — "  As  for  me,  I  shall 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness."  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."  "  Now  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then,  face  to  face."  "  The 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  the  city ;  and 
his  servants  shall  serve  him,  and  they  shall  see  his  face." 
Do  these  expressions  imply,  then,  that  in  heaven  the 
saints  shall  really  see  God  with  the  bodily  eye  ?  To 
suppose  this  would  be  utterly  unwarrantable  ;  for,  as  a 
Spirit,  God  is  and  must  be  invisible.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  pure  spirits, — that  angels,  for 
example, — can  hold  intercourse  with  each  other  by  the 
reciprocation  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that  the 
"  Father  of  spirits"  can  admit  all  his  spiritual  offspring 
to  the  high  honour  of  conscious  communion  with  him- 
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self.  Still  farther,  it  scarcely  admits  of  reasonable 
doubt,  that  as  spiritual  beings  are  far  more  noble  and 
excellent  in  their  nature  than  material  substances,  the 
intercourse  which  may  subsist  among  pure  spirits,  how 
ever  inconceivable  to  us,  may  be  more  intimate  and 
perfect  than  that  which  is  conducted  by  the  interven 
tion  of  material  organs.  If,  then,  in  heaven,  God  does 
not  manifest  himself  as  an  object  of  perception  to  the 
sight,  or  to  any  of  the  bodily  senses  of  the  saints,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  there  his  presence  will  be  dis 
played,  and  his  perfections  and  plans  developed  to  the 
expanded  faculties  of  their  souls,  in  a  manner  far  more 
certain  and  direct — more  clear  and  perfect — than  that 
in  which  visible  objects  are  here  displayed  to  the  cor 
poreal  eye.  It  is  this  full  and  immediate,  but  mental 
perception  of  his  presence  and  glory,  which  constitutes 
"  the  beatific  vision  "  of  God ;  that  vision  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege,  the  distinguishing  honour,  of  the 
heavenly  inhabitants, — a  privilege  and  an  honour,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  sinless  purity  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite. 

Such,  I  apprehend,  to  be  that  manifestation  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  that  consequent  vision  of  God 
which  distinguish  heaven  from  every  other  region  of 
the  universe.  And,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  follows, 
that  when  the  scripture  asserts  that  in  heaven  the 
saints  shall  "  see  God,"  such  language,  though  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  most  literal  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
language  of  hyperbole  or  exaggeration,  that  it  falls  short 
of  an  adequate  representation  of  the  truth.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  materialism  of  heaven,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  the  furniture  of  the  celestial  sanctuary, 
will  without  doubt  be  such  as  to  present  to  the  bodily 
eye,  or  to  whatever  senses  the  future  body  of  the  be 
liever  may  possess,  displays  of  the  glory  of  God  incom- 
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parably  superior  to  those  which  are  exhibited  in  any 
other  department  of  his  great  and  large  dominion. 
Heaven  is  pre-eminently  the  temple  of  the  Deity ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  universe  may  be  regarded  as  the 
outer  court :  or  if  we  regard  the  universe  at  large  as 
his  temple,  heaven  will  be  the  holy  of  holies,  and  we 
must  consider  the  most  resplendent  displays  of  his 
majesty,  afforded  by  the  visible  creation, — the  glories 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, — as 
merely  the  decorations  of  the  vail  which  separates  be 
tween  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place.  And  if  such 
be  the  magnificence  of  the  vail,  what  will  be  the  splen 
dours  and  glories  of  the  inner  sanctuary  ?  What 
will  be  the  rapture  of  the  kings  and  priests  \vho  worship 
within  ?  How  pure  their  services  !  how  transcendant 
their  happiness ! 

4.  God  is  everywhere  present  as  the  inspector  of 
moral  conduct :  That  is,  wherever  rational  and  account 
able  creatures  exist,  there  he  is  present,  to  observe  all 
their  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions. 

Moral  qualities,  such  as  benevolence  and  justice, 
veracity  and  holiness,  commend  themselves  irresistibly 
to  our  judgment  and  conscience,  as  more  noble  and 
excellent  than  natural  or  intellectual  attainments,  such 
as  power  and  knowledge ;  and  the  latter,  if  dissevered 
from  the  former,  are  utterly  worthless.  In  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity  consists  the  supreme  beauty  of 
his  character,  "  the  glory  that  excelleth ; "  and  in  re 
semblance  chiefly  to  his  moral  attributes  consists  that 
divine  image  which  forms  the  perfection  of  the  human 
soul.  Superiority  in  moral  excellence  constitutes  the 
most  glorious  distinction  of  human  nature ;  and  on 
the  possession  or  the  want  of  true  holiness  will  de 
pend  our  condition  for  eternity.  One  of  the  most 
important  relations,  therefore,  in  which  God  stands  to 
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us,  is  that  of  our  moral  governor ;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  in  which  we  can  contemplate  his 
omnipresence,  is  that  on  the  consideration  of  which  we 
are  now  entering.  He  is  the  inspector,  and  he  is 
everywhere  present  as  the  inspector,  of  moral  conduct. 
It  is  usually  in  secrecy  and  darkness  that  men  prefer 
to  perpetrate  deeds  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  villainy. 
Hence  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  that  we  say  of  such  deeds 
that  they  are  "  deeds  of  darkness ;"  and  hence,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  it  is  said,  with  singular  energy  and  beauty, 
of  the  authors  of  such  deeds,  that  they  "  rebel  against 
the  light."  As  it  is  usually  in  secrecy  and  darkness 
that  men  perpetrate  deeds  of  villainy  and  atrocity,  so, 
when  they  have  perpetrated  such  deeds,  and  are  afraid 
of  detection  and  punishment,  they  often  retire  from 
society  to  solitude,  and  sometimes  they  will  abandon 
their  country  and  their  kindred,  and  banish  themselves 
to  a  foreign  land.  By  such  expedients  they  endeavour 
to  conceal  their  guilt  from  their  fellow-men,  and  to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  human  laws ;  but  how  appalling 
the  reflection,  that  by  no  such  expedients  can  they 
withdraw  themselves  from  one  whose  displeasure  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  any  earthly  potentate, 
and  whose  approbation  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
of  any  created  being !  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell, 
thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb 
up  into  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down ;  and 
though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I 
will  search,  and  take  them  out  thence;  and  though 
they  hide  themselves  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he 
shall  bite  them."  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  in 
separably  connected  with  his  omniscience ;  for,  wherever 
he  exists,  he  exists  in  the  entire  possession  of  all  his 
perfections,  and  in  the  capacity  of  exerting  them  all. 
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Go,  then,  where  you  will,  you  can  neither  withdraw 
yourselves  from  the  grasp  of  his  almighty  arm,  nor 
conceal  yourselves  from  the  glance  of  his  all-seeing  eye. 
"  His  far  discerning  eye,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  projects 
its  beams  every  way,  and  ranges  through  all  infinity." 
"  There  is  no  darkness,"  says  his  own  word,  "  or  sha 
dow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide 
themselves  from  him.  His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of 
men ;  he  beholdeth  all  their  goings."  Each  of  us,  then, 
may  adopt  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  O  Lord,  thou 
hast  searched  me,  and  known  me ;  thou  knowest  my 
down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising ;  thou  understandest 
my  thoughts  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and 
my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord, 
thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 

and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. If  I  say, 

Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night 
shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not 
from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

Such  is  the  instructive,  and  impressive,  and  beauti 
ful  representation  given  by  the  psalmist  of  the  omni 
presence  and  omniscience  of  the  Deity.  And  how 
striking  the  contrast  which  his  attributes  furnish  to 
the  limited  presence  and  the  limited  knowledge  of  man. 
Of  that  which  is  distant  in  time,  and  generally,  too,  of 
that  which  is  remote  in  place,  we  have  not  an  imme 
diate  perception ;  our  knowledge  of  such  things  is 
generally  uncertain  and  imperfect.  In  regard  to  God, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  there  is  nothing  distant ;  that 
what  to  us  is  past  or  future  in  time,  or  remote  and 
absent  in  space,  is  to  him  ever  present.  Your  fellow- 
creatures  can  judge  of  your  character  only  from  your 
external  conduct;  but  the  inmost  recesses  of  your 
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hearts  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  God ;  the  secret 
cogitations,  and  the  half-formed  purposes  of  your  souls, 
are  as  well  known  to  him  as  if  you  had  expressed  them 
in  words,  or  carried  them  into  actual  execution  in  your 
conduct.  Not  a  thought  can  pass  through  your  minds, 
not  a  resolution  can  be  adopted  by  your  wills,  not 
an  emotion,  either  good  or  bad,  can  be  felt  by  your 
hearts,  but  lo !  he  knoweth  it  altogether.  "  Man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  Jehovah  trieth 
the  hearts."  "  Jesus  Christ  searcheth  the  reins  and 
hearts." 

While  he  observes  your  conduct  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  he  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  or  conceive  of 
it,  peculiarly  attentive  to  your  deportment  in  the  church, 
and  to  your  conduct  in  matters  of  religion.  "  He 
searches  Jerusalem  with  lighted  candles."  Not  lite 
rally,  that  he  observes  your  religious  deportment  more 
accurately,  or  knows  it  more  thoroughly  than  other 
parts  of  your  conduct ;  for  an  inspection  which  is  uni 
versal  and  unintermitted,  and  a  knowledge  which  is 
absolutely  infinite,  admit  not  of  addition  or  degrees. 
The  meaning  is,  that  to  your  deportment  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  your  conduct  in  religion,  there  attaches 
a  special  importance,  and  that  for  them  you  will  be 
called  to  a  stricter  account ;  or  rather,  that  any  thing 
unbecoming  in  them  is  peculiarly  criminal,  and  exposes 
to  a  vengeance  proportionally  severe. 

It  is  said  that  Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  sage  of 
heathen  antiquity,  pretended  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  a  familiar  spirit,  a  tutelary  demon  or  deity,  which 
often  interposed  to  warn  him  against  things  improper 
and  injurious.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  adopt  re 
specting  this  singular  pretension,  it  may  not  be  irrele 
vant  or  uninstructive  to  remark,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  that  not  only  is  God  himself  ever  present  with 
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us,  and  not  only  is  his  eye  ever  fixed  on  us,  but  that 
there  is  a  vicegerent  of  the  Divinity,  which  goes  with 
us  whithersoever  we  go,  and  which  is  often  reminding  us 
of  our  responsibility  to  the  supreme  liuler.  That  vice 
gerent  is  the  principle  of  conscience,  planted  as  a  mo 
nitor  and  sentinel  within  the  breast  of  every  man,  to 
tell  him  of  his  duty,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  silent  but 
tremendous  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience.  But 
is  not  that  sentinel  often  asleep  when  he  should  be 
awake?  and  often  silent,  when  he  should  forbid  or 
reprove  in  a  voice  of  thunder?  Undoubtedly,  the 
principle  of  conscience  partakes  of  that  debility  and 
depravity  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  have 
infected  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  but  en 
feebled  and  perverted  though  it  be,  that  principle  is 
not  extinguished ;  and,  at  the  bidding  of  its  great 
author,  often,  when  least  expected,  it  starts  from  its 
slumbers  like  some  injured  and  incensed  foe  returning 
from  the  dead.  He  who  made  the  human  soul  has  but 
to  move  some  secret  spring,  and  in  a  moment  its  whole 
moral  machinery  begins  to  operate  with  the  tremendous 
energy  of  an  engine  of  destruction.  The  slightest 
touch  from  the  finger  of  God  will  remove  the  film  that 
dims  the  eye  of  conscience ;  and  instantly  the  scenes 
and  transactions  of  years  long  gone  by,  neglected  op 
portunities  and  privileges,  disregarded  warnings  and 
reproofs,  sacred  duties  which  had  been  omitted,  heinous 
sins  which  had  been  perpetrated, — present  themselves 
with  ah1  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  incidents  of 
yesterday.  The  future,  as  well  as  the  past,  is  rendered 
present  by  that  potent  principle ;  for  the  dismal  sights, 
and  the  dismal  sounds  of  the  place  of  woe,  seem  actu 
ally  to  be  seen  and  heard.  "  Hell  is  naked  before  it, 
and  destruction  hath  no  covering." 

The  convicted  transgressor  may  try  to  escape  from 
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those  terrors  by  mingling  in  scenes  of  mirth  and 
revelry  ;  but  the  inward  monitor  will  write  on  the  wall 
before  his  eyes,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting;"  and,  like  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  "  his  countenance  is  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
trouble  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  are  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smite  one  against  another."  From 
society  let  him  flee  to  solitude,  and  he  will  find  that 
solitude  can  afford  no  refuge  to  him, — that  the  plea 
sures  of  solitude  can  be  relished  only  by  the  wise  and 
the  pious.  Let  him  shroud  himself  from  human  view 
in  the  shades  of  midnight  darkness ;  and  he  will  soon 
discover  that  he  is  not  concealed  from  the  eye  of  that 
mysterious  observer,  that  he  cannot  stop  his  ears  to  its 
"  still  small  voice,"  upbraiding  him  for  his  crimes,  and 
forewarning  him  of  the  tribunal  at  which  he  must  soon 
stand.  "  Who  dares,  then,"  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"  who  dares  struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant  ? 
with  an  enemy  that  exists,  and  makes  us  know  its 
existence ;  but  where  it  is,  we  ask  in  vain.  No  space 
contains  it, — time  promises  no  control  over  it, — it  has 
no  ears  for  my  threats, — it  has  no  substance  that  my 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable, — it 
commands,  and  cannot  be  commanded, — it  acts,  and  is 
unsusceptible  of  any  reaction, — the  more  I  strive  to 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  think  of  it, — and 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  find  it  to  possess 
a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phantom  of  my 
own  imagination ; — and  that  all  the  choice  which  is 
permitted  me  consists  in  having  it  for  my  guardian 
angel  or  my  avenging  fiend.  This  is  the  spirit  of  law." 
"  The  blood  of  sprinkling,"  and  it  only,  can  impart  true 
peace  to  a  conscience  wounded  by  guilt ;  and  if  you, 
who  are  "  yet  in  your  sins,"  reject  that  remedy,  you 
may  contrive  for  a  time  to  blind  the  perceptions,  and 
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slight  the  warnings  of  that  principle,  but  you  can  no 
more  extinguish  it  than  you  can  annihilate  your  own 
existence.  By  violent  hands  you  may  separate  the 
component  parts  of  your  nature,  and  effect  an  escape 
from  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  the  earth;  but  instead 
of  thus  extinguishing  the  moral  principle,  or  escaping 
beyond  the  range  of  its  might,  you  arm  it  with  tenfold 
power,  and  place  yourselves  in  a  scene  where  it  will 
operate  with  tenfold  energy  and  terror. 

It  thus  appears  not  only  that  God  himself  is  present 
with  all  rational  and  accountable  agents  as  the  witness 
and  inspector  of  their  conduct,  but  that  with  every 
such  agent  there  is  also  ever  present  a  sentinel,  commis 
sioned  to  act  as  his  vicegerent  and  representative.  We 
have  said  that  God  is  the  inspector  of  moral  conduct; 
the  expression  reminds  us  that  he  observes  our  pre 
sent  conduct  in  the  capacity,  not  simply,  of  a  witness 
and  spectator,  but  of  a  ruler  and  judge ;  and  that  there 
is  another  state  in  which  he  will  manifest  his  presence 
and  his  power,  by  rendering  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  To  those  who  acquiesce  in  the  overtures  of 
mercy,  and  who,  "  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  he  will 
render  eternal  life  ;  but  to  them  who  are  contentious, 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, — 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  of  the  Gentile."  I  formerly  adverted  to  the  man 
ner  in  which  God  manifests  his  presence  in  heaven  ; 
and  I  may  here  mention,  that  in  hell,  as  well  as  in 
heaven,  God  will  afford  more  conspicuous  and  more 
impressive  tokens  of  his  presence  than  on  earth ;  and 
he  will  also  "  take  away  the  vail  from  off  the  hearts" 
of  its  inmates,  dispel  the  influences  which  here  paralyze 
and  deaden  their  faculties ;  so  that,  instead  of  living  in 
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atheistic  forgetfulness  of  his  existence  and  authority,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  avert  their  thoughts  from 
him  even  for  a  moment.  On  the  manifestations  of  the 
divine  presence,  afforded  in  the  regions  of  misery,  and 
on  the  recognition  of  these  manifestations  by  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  it  is  painful,  but  it  may  be  also 
profitable,  for  us  to  meditate.  In  the  dreary  gloom  of 
the  infernal  prison, — in  "  the  chains  of  darkness"  which 
bind  its  prisoners, — in  the  unquenchable  flames  which 
torture  without  consuming  them, — in  the  sights  of 
misery  and  the  sounds  of  woe  which  assail  them  on 
every  hand, — they  feel,  and  see,  and  hear  the  inflictions 
of  the  divine  justice,  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
divine  power,  the  proofs  and  tokens  of  the  divine  pre 
sence.  "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea  for  the  king 
it  is  prepared ;  he  hath  made  it  deep  and  large ;  the 
pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it." 

These  are  images  of  misery  and  terror  employed  to 
represent  the  future  state  of  the  impenitent  and  unbe 
lieving  ;  or  rather  I  should  say,  that,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  such  expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
literal  acceptation.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
farther,  that  in  the  place  of  punishment,  the  Almighty 
will  manifest  himself  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
souls  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  moral  judge  and  avenger, — 
that  their  mental  will  far  exceed  their  corporeal  suffer 
ings, — that  their  memories  and  consciences,  and  other 
faculties,  will  be  excited  to  an  intense  activity,  and  all 
these  become  the  instruments  of  intense  asronv, — that 

O  •/   * 

to  their  perceptive  powers  the  face  of  their  Maker  will, 
as  it  were,  perpetually  present  itself,  not  irradiated  by 
a  benignant  smile,  but  by  a  darkened  and  withering 
frown, — that  to  hide  themselves  from  it  they  will 
plunge  into  billows  of  fiercer  flame, — and,  writhing  in 
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hopeless  anguish,  anticipate  the  years  of  torture  which 
stretch  onwards  and  onwards  in  dismal  and  intermin 
able  progression.  In  this  representation  there  is  nothing 
stronger  than  is  sanctioned  by  the  "scripture,  which  can 
not  be  broken."  "  Shall  not  our  hearts,  then,  meditate 
terror  ?"  "  Shall  not  the  sinners  in  Zion  be  afraid  ? 
Shall  not  fearfulness  surprise  the  hypocrites?1'  and  impel 
them  to  put  the  question,  "  Who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings  ?"  And  shall  not  every  in 
dividual  hasten  his  flight  to  "  lay  hold  for  refuge  on  the 
hope  set  before  him  in  the  gospel?" 

I  have  thus  said  that  God  is  everywhere  present 
as  to  his  essence ;  that  he  is  everywhere  present  as 
a  preserver;  as  the  object  of  worship ;  and  as  the 
inspector  of  moral  conduct. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  additional  par 
ticulars.  Not  only  does  God  exist  everywhere,  but  he 
exists  everywhere  in  the  possession,  if  not  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  all  his  attributes  ;  and  if  not  in  the  manifesta 
tion  of  them,  yet  in  the  capacity  of  manifesting  himself  in 
all  his  characters  and  relations.  I  shall  add,  however, 
only  one  particular  farther — one  too  interesting  and  im 
portant  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  remark,  then, 

V.  That  God  is  everywhere  present  as  the  friend 
and  helper  and  saviour  of  his  people. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  and  the  observation  is 
well  founded,  that  God  is  present  essentially,  or  as  to 
his  essence,  in  every  part  of  the  universe  and  of  space  ; 
that  in  heaven  he  is  gloriously  present,  that  in  hell  he 
is  present  as  a  righteous  ruler  and  avenger,  and  that 
with  the  church  on  earth  he  is  graciously  present  by 
the  influences  of  his  good  Spirit.  The  church  is  the 
spiritual  house  and  temple  in  which  he  delights  to  dwell ; 
the  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  and  benignant  of  his 

VOL.  I.  K 
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operations,  of  operations  no  where  else  exemplified.  It 
is  the  mystical  body  of  the  Redeemer,  "  the  fulness  of 
him  who  filleth  all  in  all,"  that  is,  it  is  his  complement, 
a  part  as  it  were  of  himself  necessary  to  render  him 
complete  as  a  mystical  person,  and  which  he  pervades 
and  fills  with  vital  influences  and  spiritual  blessings. 
It  is  more  especially  in  the  church,  and  by  the  instru 
mentality  of  the  word,  of  which  the  church  is  constituted 
the  depository,  that  the  divine  Spirit,  the  proximate 
agent  in  the  application  of  redemption,  illuminates  those 
who  are  spiritually  blind,  reanimates  those  who  are 
spiritually  dead,  and  "  creates  them  after  the  image  of 
God  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness." 
Here  too  it  is  more  especially  that  that  celestial  agent 
purifies  the  saints  more  and  more  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  invigorates  and  comforts  them,  and  carries  forward 
the  process  of  the  preparation  for  the  joys  and  services 
of  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

Not  only  does  God  ever  dwell  graciously  with  the 
church  in  her  corporate  capacity  :  he  dwells  also  in  the 
soul  of  every  saint.  "  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty 
one  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place ;  with  him  also  that  is 
of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  hearts  of  the  contrite  ones." 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you."  No  genuine  disciple 
of  the  Saviour  needs  to  be  perplexed  or  beguiled  by  the 
cry,  "  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there;"  for  wherever 
any  such  disciple  is,  there  is  Christ  himself  also.  "  If  a 
man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  wrords,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him  ;  and  we  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  "  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Lo,I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
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For  what  purpose,  then,  does  Jesus  Christ  dwell 
with  all  believers  ;  and  by  what  tokens  or  operations 
does  he  manifest  his  presence  ?  As  has  already  been 
suggested,  he  dwells  with  every  one  of  them  by  the  in 
habitation  of  his  Spirit,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Com 
forter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  promised  to  send  as  a 
substitute  for  his  bodily  and  visible  presence.  And  he 
is  with  them  individually  as  well  as  coUectively,  to 
strengthen  them  in  weakness,  to  comfort  them  in  sor 
row,  to  succour  them  in  danger,  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  "  to  be  to  them  a  sun  and  shield," 
"  to  guide  them  now  with  his  counsel,  and  afterwards 
receive  them  to  glory."  It  may  suffice  to  have  men 
tioned  these  ideas  ;  to  enlarge  on  them  would  lead  us 
into  topics  more  closely  connected  with  other  doctrines 
than  with  that  of  the  divine  omnipresence.  I  shall, 
therefore,  conclude  this  particular  by  a  passage  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  which  is  eminently  distin 
guished  by  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  and  which, 
though  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  dis 
coveries  of  Christianity,  would  have  been  still  more 
beautiful  if  it  had  contained  a  larger  infusion  of  evan 
gelical  sentiment. 

"  Our  outward  senses,"  says  that  elegant  author, 
"  are  too  gross  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may,  however, 
taste  and  see  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence 
upon  our  minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which  he 
awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  comforts  and  refresh 
ments  which  he  conveys  into  our  souls,  and  by  those 
ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are 
perpetually  springing  up,  and  diffusing  themselves 
among  ah1  the  thoughts  of  good  men.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is  as  a  soul 
within  the  soul  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rectify 
its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers 
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of  man.  How  happy,  therefore,  is  an  intellectual  being, 
who  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  faith  and  devotion, 
opens  that  communication  between  God  and  his  own 
soul !  Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him, 
and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light 
and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors 
which  encompass  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is 
at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  anything 
else  can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying 
him.  In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends 
to  that  being  who  whispers  better  things  within  his 
soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest 
solitude  and  retirement  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company 
with  the  greatest  of  beings  ;  and  perceives  within  him 
self  such  real  sensations  of  his  presence,  as  are  more 
delightful  than  anything  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition 
which  stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  sight  of  that 
being,  who  is  always  present  with  him,  and  is  about  to 
manifest  himself  to  him  in  fulness  of  joy." 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  extended  dis 
cussion  or  illustration  without  some  practical  reflections. 
I  observe,  then, 

First,  That  the  divine  omnipresence  ought  to  impress 
wicked  men  with  sentiments  of  alarm  and  terror.  It 
is  generally  in  solitude  and  darkness  that  the  wicked 
hatch  their  unhallowed  schemes ;  and  it  is  often  in 
solitude  and  darkness  that  they  perpetrate  the  schemes 
which  they  have  projected.  When  about  to  perpetrate 
some  deed  of  theft  or  robbery,  of  impurity  or  murder, 
they  look  and  listen  anxiously  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
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no  fellow  creature  near  to  witness  their  proceedings. 
If  there  be  no  human  eye  upon  them,  they  proceed  with 
comparative  alacrity  ;  and  if  detected,  they  are  covered 
with  confusion  or  overpowered  with  terror.  "  The 
murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief.  The  eye  also  of 
the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight,  saying,  No  eye 
shall  see  me  ;  he  disguiseth  his  face.  In  the  dark  they 
dig  through  houses  which  they  had  marked  for  them 
selves  in  the  day  time  :  they  know  not  the  light.  For 
the  morning  is  to  them  even  as  the  shadow  of  death  ; 
if  one  know  them,  they  are  in  the  terrors  of  the 
shadow  of  death."  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  beings 
endowed  with  reason  should  act  a  part  so  irrational ; 
that  they  should  tremble  at  the  idea  of  their  guilt  being 
detected  by  their  fellow  creatures,  and  forget  Jehovah 
their  Creator.  After  they  have  anxiously  looked  and 
listened,  let  them  look  and  listen  once  more ;  and  if 
they  are  not  blind  and  deaf  indeed,  they  will  perceive 
with  dismay  that  an  eye,  quicker  than  the  lightning's 
flash,  is  marking  all  their  movements,  that  the  voice  of 
God  within  them  is  calling  on  them  to  desist,  and  that 
an  omnipotent  arm  holds  over  them  the  thunderbolts 
of  vengeance,  and  is  ready  to  launch  them  at  the 
workers  of  iniquity. 

Even  to  good  men,  the  omnipresence  of  God  is  an 
object  of  devout  reverence  and  awe.  "  Therefore," 
said  the  patriarch  Job,  "  I  am  troubled  at  his  presence  ; 
when  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of  him."  Who  indeed 
can  think,  without  solemn  emotions,  of  a  Being  who  at 
every  moment  of  time  is  present  in  every  point  of 
space,  whose  eye  observes  all  our  goings,  whose  spirit 
is  conscious  of  our  inmost  thoughts,  from  whom  no  dis 
tance  can  separate,  and  no  darkness  conceal  us.  I 
remark,  then, 
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Secondly,  That  the  omnipresence  of  God  should 
deter  us  from  sin,  and  stimulate  us  to  activity  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Were  we  brought  into  the  presence 
of  an  earthly  potentate,  or  a  fellow  creature  pre-emi 
nent  for  rank  or  power,  for  wisdom  or  sanctity,  we 
should  doubtless  endeavour  to  conduct  ourselves  with 
propriety  and  decorum,  watching  every  look  and  word 
and  gesture  that  we  might  not  offend  him.  If,  said  a 
heathen  moralist,  you  would  act  uniformly  well  and 
wisely,  suppose  yourselves  to  be  ever  in  the  presence  of 
Socrates  or  of  some  other  eminent  sage.  We  call  on 
you  not  to  imagine  a  salutary  fiction,  but  to  realise  a 
most  momentous  truth,  when  we  tell  you  to  recollect 
that  the  eye  of  God  is  ever  upon  you,  and  that  you  are 
ever  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
the  judge  of  men.  If  it  be  the  presence  of  God  which 
imparts  dignity  and  sanctity  to  a  place,  there  is  not  a 
spot  on  earth  but  it  is  "  dreadful"  as  the  place  where 
Jacob  beheld  the  visions  of  the  Almighty;  is  "  holy"  as 
the  ground  where  Moses  trembled  ;  is  sacred  as  the  hill 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Recollect,  then, 
wherever  you  are,  that  you  are  on  holy  ground  ;  and 
with  you  let  every  time  and  every  place  be  holy.  Let 
the  solemn  truth,  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  habitually 
overawe  and  solemnize  your  spirits.  Let  it  deter  you 
from  all  sin ;  and  particularly  from  hypocrisy  and  in 
sincerity  in  religion.  Realize  the  divine  presence  when 
you  are  sitting  in  the  house,  and  when  you  are  walking 
by  the  way ;  when  you  lie  down  and  when  you  rise 
up ;  when  you  are  in  solitude  and  when  you  are  in 
company ;  when  you  are  engaged  in  the  exercises  of 
religion,  and  when  you  are  occupied  with  your  secular 
employments.  Endeavour  ever  to  think  and  speak,  to 
act  and  "  endure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

If  you  who  are  Christians  by  profession  are  Christians 
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in  reality,  you  have  continually  within  you  an  agent  of 
infinite  power  and  infinite  purity,  ready  to  help  you  in 
every  holy  and  laudable  undertaking.  Are  you  not 
overwhelmed  with  amazement  and  gratitude  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  privilege,  and  the  honour  to  which 
you  are  thus  admitted.  If  it  was  wonderful  that  God 
should  dwell  in  the  Jewish  temple  by  a  visible 
symbol  of  his  presence,  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that 
he  should  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  by  the  inhabitation 
of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Take  care,  then,  to  act  suitably  to 
the  honour  thus  put  on  you,  and  the  resources  placed, 
as  it  were,  at  your  disposal.  Recollect  that  vain 
thoughts  and  impure  desires,  and  malevolent  passions, 
are  most  unfit  inmates  in  an  habitation  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Recollect  that  all 
unholy  actions  and  practices  are  utterly  alien  to  his 
nature  ;  and  recollect  that  if  you  enjoy  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  you  ought  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  "But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance,  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And  they 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affec 
tions  and  lusts.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit." 

Thirdly,  This  subject  opens  up  to  the  pious  a  peren 
nial  source  of  hope  and  joy.  To  a  truly  good  man, — to 
one  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  upright  and  sincere  in 
religion,  how  encouraging  and  soothing  is  the  view  of 
the  divine  omnipresence.  If  the  mightiest  of  men  have 
reason  to  tremble  when  they  consider  that  they  are 
accountable  to  a  being  who  inhabits  immensity,  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  universe,  and  of  whom,  therefore, 
the  richest  offerings  are  unworthy ;  the  meanest  have 
reason  to  rejoice  when  they  recollect  that  that  great 
being  refuses  not  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
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meanest  cottage,  and  that  he  prefers  the  humble  and 
contrite  heart  to  the  most  magnificent  of  material 
temples.  The  thought  of  that  may  well  arm  him 
with  courage  in  the  face  of  danger ;  and  infuse  light 
and  gladness  into  his  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest 
shades  of  adversity.  Have  your  enemies  "  laid  to  your 
charge  things  which  you  knew  not  ?"  and  do  you  find 
it  difficult  to  vindicate  your  innocence  to  the  satisfac 
tion  of  some  friends  ?  Do  not  despond  ;  the  supreme 
Judge  is  a  witness  of  the  whole  transaction ;  "  he  will 
bring  forth  your  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  your 
judgment  as  the  noon  day."  Have  you  a  relative  at 
the  extremity  of  the  globe  ;  and  does  sorrow  fill  your 
hearts  when  you  think  "  how  many  mountains  rise  and 
how  many  billows  roll"  between  you  and  the  object  of 
your  tender  affection  ?  Recollect  that  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  bond  of  union  among  all  his  disciples  ; 
that  he  is  everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  the 
same.  When  you  contrast  your  own  impotence  with 
the  might  and  malignity  of  your  spiritual  foes,  are  you 
ready  to  say,  "  I  shall  one  day  perish  by  their  hands  ;" 
and  shall  never  see  "  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon?"  Suppose 
your  eyes  were  opened  like  those  of  the  prophet,  and 
that  you  saw  yourself  encompassed  by  "  chariots  of 
fire  and  horses  of  fire,"  would  not  the  spectacle  inspire 
you  with  invincible  courage,  with  irrepressible  joy  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  dangers.  Know,  then,  that  such 
is  the  guardianship  you  actually  enjoy,  while  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  around  them  that  fear  him."  What  are 
all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  heaven  but  "  minis 
tering  spirits  ?"  Say,  then,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  Though 
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an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not 
fear :  though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will 
I  be  confident."  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution, 
or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  (As  it  is 
written,  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long  ; 
we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.)  Nay,  in 
all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 


LECTURE  IV. 


ON  PROVIDENCE. 

Meaning  of  the  term  Providence.  Importance  of  the  Doctrine. 
Question  whether  Providence  be  General  or  Particular.  Different 
Modifications  of  the  former  Theory.  Contradicted  hy  the  nature  of 
Matter.  Fallacies  involved  in  it.  Price's  Dissertation,  &c.  Dictates 
of  Revelation.  Elements  of  Divine  Agency  in  Providence.  Preser 
vation.  Co-operation.  Control.  Doctrine  of  "  Occasional  Causes" 
untenable.  On  Efficient  and  Physical  Causes.  General  Laws  of 
Divine  Operation.  Providence  in  relation  to  the  Irrational  Animals. 
To  the  Human  Race.  Co-operation  of  God  in  the  Actions  of  Men. 
Difficulty  in  regard  to  Sinful  Actions.  Dick  and  Howe  recom 
mended.  God's  Government  over  Men.  Does  not  interfere  with 
their  Freedom.  Whether  conducted  invariably  according  to  General 
Laws  ?  Answers  to  Prayer. 

THE  term  providence  refers  to  the  relations  by  which 
the  Deity  continues  to  be  connected  with  the  various 
objects  and  beings  called  into  existence  by  his  creative 
energy.  It  signifies,  in  general,  the  care  which  he 
takes  of  them.  "  God's  works  of  providence  are  his 
most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving  and  governing 
all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  actions." 

As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  term  providence,  though  it 
occurs  in  scripture,  is  no  where  used  in  reference  to 
God ;  but  the  ideas,  of  which  it  is  expressive,  are  often 
to  be  met  with.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  the  words 
trinity,  sacrament,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

Whether  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  providence  in 
reference  to  other  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
or  in  reference  to  our  own  conduct  and  happiness,  it 
appears  a  subject  in  which  it  is  of  high  importance  that 
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our  conceptions  be  accurate,  and  our  faith  firm  and 
without  wavering.  Some  notion  of  a  providence  seems 
to  be  necessarily  connected  with  all  the  ideas  that  we 
can  form  respecting  either  the  natural  attributes  or  the 
moral  character  of  the  supreme  Being.  A  belief  in  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  worship ;  for  if 
there  be  no  providence,  why  address  our  praises,  our 
thanksgivings,  our  confessions,  our  supplications,  to  a 
God  who  attends  not  to  the  affairs  of  mortals  ? 

In  every  situation  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  our 
happiness  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  views  which 
we  entertain  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  various 
enjoyments  which  sweeten  our  existence  will  be  rendered 
more  exquisite  by  the  belief  that  they  are  the  fruits, 
not  of  accident  or  necessity,  but  of  the  munificent  kind 
ness  of  our  Creator ;  and  were  you  to  rob  a  good  man 
of  this  belief,  you  would  take  away  from  his  comforts 
more  than  half  their  value.  In  like  manner,  amid  the 
multiplied  afflictions  which  we  may  be  doomed  to  endure, 
how  depressing,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  any  scepti 
cism  on  such  a  subject !  and  how  consolatory,  on  the 
other,  the  assurance,  that  we  are  under  the  constant 
protection  of  the  great  and  gracious  author  of  our 
being ;  and  that  all  the  occurrences  that  befal  us  are 
controlled  by  his  power,  and  intended  to  be  subservient 
to  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  ! 

In  treating  this  subject,  I  propose  to  consider  the 
providence  of  God  as  exercised  in  reference  to  the  in 
animate,  the  irrational,  and  the  intelligent  departments 
of  the  creation.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  views  usually  given  of 
this  doctrine,  and  with  the  arguments  usually  adduced 
in  support  of  these  vieAvs,  I  shall  direct  your  attention 
chiefly  to  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  subject;  and  which,  as  they  are  less  frequently 
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attended  to,  may  afford  scope  for  more  interesting,  if 
not  more  profitable  discussion.  What  I  have  to  state 
may  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  a  substitute  for  what 
has  been  written  on  the  topic  by  others,  but  as  a  sup 
plement  to  their  observations  and  reasonings. 

The  doctrine  of  a  providence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Creator, — from  the 
dependent  nature  of  created  things, — from  the  order 
maintained  in  the  material  universe, — from  innumerable 
facts  in  the  history  of  mankind, — and  from  almost  all 
the  arguments  which  establish  the  existence  of  a  God. 
These  proofs  of  a  providence  you  will  find  illustrated 
in  Dr  Dick's  Lectures,  and  in  various  other  systems  of 
divinity,  as  well  as  in  various  treatises  written  profes 
sedly  on  the  subject.  Acting  on  the  principle  already 
mentioned,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  those  proofs 
anew;  but  proceed  to  offer  some  animadversions  on 
certain  views  and  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
respecting  the  providence  of  God,  and  which  are  either 
grossly  defective,  or  involve  more  or  less  of  misconcep 
tion  and  error. 

Few  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  Deity  will  deny 
altogether  the  relation  betwixt  him  and  his  works, 
implied  in  the  idea  of  a  providence ;  but  attempts  have 
been  made  to  limit  the  extent  of  that  relation  by  assert 
ing  a  general,  in  opposition  to  a  particular  providence. 
If  by  a  general  providence  it  be  meant  that  the  care  of 
God  extends  not  to  individuals,  but  only  to  classes  of 
objects ;  or  that  it  extends  to  individuals  only  in  a 
general  and  imperfect  manner,  the  supposition  is  nei 
ther  quite  consistent  with  itself,  nor  is  it  reconcilable 
with  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God.  Classes  of 
objects  are  composed  of  individuals ;  and  how  is  it 
possible  to  attend  to  a  whole  class,  but  by  attending  to 
all  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  Besides, 
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such  classifications  are  only  arrangements  or  divisions 
formed  by  the  human  mind  to  facilitate  its  recollection, 
and  to  render  its  conceptions  more  manageable ;  but  to 
the  Most  High,  every  object,  and  every  quality  of 
every  object,  are  intuitively  and  completely  known. 
Such  classifications,  therefore,  are  not  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  him  "  whose  under 
standing  is  infinite,"  and  "  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are 
naked  and  open." 

The  supposition  that  the  providence  of  God  extends 
only  to  classes  of  beings  and  objects,  or  to  beings  and 
objects  of  peculiar  importance,  is  founded  on  the  idea 
that  there  are  some  things  so  minute  and  insignificant 

.  .  TT> 

as  to  be  unworthy  of  his  regard.  That,  however,  which 
appears  insignificant  in  itself,  may  be  important  from 
its  relations ;  and  that  which  appears  insignificant  to 
us,  may  not  appear  so  to  God.  Every  thing  which  it 
is  proper  for  him  to  create,  it  is  proper  for  him  to  pre 
serve  and  superintend ;  and  to  exclude  from  the  sphere 
of  his  providential  care  any  one  thing  in  which  his 
creating  energy  has  been  exerted,  is  absurd  and  incon 
sistent.  An  unceasing  superintendence  reaching  to 
every  object,  every  being,  and  every  event,  is  possible 
to  his  unlimited  power;  his  wisdom,  his  equity,  and 
his  benevolence  seem  positively  to  require  it,  and  his 
immensity  and  omniscience  seem  naturally  to  involve 
it.  His  universal  and  unremitting  superintendence  is 
conclusively  demonstrated  from  the  effect, — from  the  con 
stant  reproduction  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  from 
the  abundant  and  suitable  provision  made  for  the  sub 
sistence  and  enjoyment  of  the  most  minute  and  incon 
siderable  of  living  creatures.  To  reject  it  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  unsuitable  to  the  divine  greatness, — it  is 
to  apply  to  an  infinite  being  rules  formed  for  our  own 
conduct,  and  founded  on  our  own  weakness, — it  is  to 
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forget  the  obvious  and  momentous  truth  that  God  is 
greater  than  man. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general  provi 
dence,  are  those  hypotheses  which  attempt  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  without  the 
direct  or  continued  agency  of  its  Maker.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Cudworth,  that  these 
phenomena  are  produced  by  "  a  plastic  or  formative 
nature ;"  or,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  by  "  a  vital  and 
spiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent,  created 
by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes."  It 
has  been  asserted  by  others,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  astronomers  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler, 
that  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  other  material 
phenomena  are  produced  by  minds  connected  either 
with  masses  of  matter,  or  with  the  particles  of  matter. 
No  person,  it  is  probable,  will  now  maintain  either  of 
these  opinions ;  they  are  contradicted  by  all  that  we 
know  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  material  substances; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  spend  a  single 
word  on  the  refutation  of  them. 

There  are  some  other  hypotheses  on  this  subject 
which  merit  attention,  as  they  are  not  only  more  plau 
sible  in  themselves,  but  have  been  maintained  both  by 
recent  and  by  living  authors  of  considerable  reputation. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  opinion  that  the 
changes,  which  are  incessantly  taking  place  in  the  sys 
tem  of  nature,  are  the  result  of  certain  active  powers 
communicated  to  matter  at  its  first  formation ;  and  the 
opinion  that  they  take  place  in  consequence  of  general 
laws  established  by  the  Deity.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  opinion,  that  "  the  universe  is  a  machine  formed 
and  put  in  motion  by  the  Almighty;  and  that  the 
multiplicity  of  effects  which  take  place,  may,  perhaps, 
have  all  proceeded  from  a  single  act  of  his  power/' 
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These  hypotheses  have  been  regarded  as  distinct 
from  each  other;  but  they  may  all  be  considered  as 
modifications  of  the  same  general  theory ;  for  they  all 
agree  in  ascribing  the  phenomena  of  the  material  uni 
verse  to  certain  properties  originally  impressed  on 
matter  by  the  Creator,  and  in  excluding  his  immediate 
and  unceasing  agency. 

Opinions  which  it  is  difficult  to  refute,  it  is  easy  to 
revile;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  common  to 
object  to  this  theory,  that  it  is  irreligious  and  atheistical 
in  its  tendency.  If,  however,  we  can  believe  it  possible, 
that  all  the  multiplicity  of  changes  which  we  observe 
in  the  material  world  are  the  result  of  one  divine  act, 
how  magnificent  and  overwhelming  is  the  idea  which 
is  thus  furnished  of  the  greatness  and  the  power  of 
God.  And  farther,  as  many  of  the  supporters  of  this 
theory,  while  they  deny  the  necessity  of  the  continued 
agency  of  the  Creator,  admit  not  only  that  all  these 
changes  take  place  by  his  foreknowledge  and  permission, 
but  that  they  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  his  operation, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  concession  does  not 
involve  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  provi 
dence. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  when  an  effect 
displays  wise  and  benevolent  design,  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  thus  displayed  must  belong  to  the  cause. 
That  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  display 
a  wisdom  and  goodness  the  most  stupendous  and  asto 
nishing,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  manifested 
in  these  phenomena,  belong  not  to  the  objects  of  in 
animate  nature,  but  to  God  himself,  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  will  be  admitted  by  all  but  the  atheist.  It 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  of  these 
phenomena  God  is  the  proper  and  efficient  cause. 
The  only  question,  then,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
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concerned,  is  the  subordinate  though  not  uninteresting 
one,  Does  his  power,  in  producing  these  effects,  operate 
immediately,  or  by  a  series  of  intermediate  instruments? 
In  other  words,  Are  the  properties  communicated  to 
matter  at  its  first  formation,  such  as  to  produce  all  the 
multifarious  changes  which  it  exhibits,  without  the 
subsequent  and  unceasing  agency  of  the  Creator  ? 

The  question  is  not  without  its  difficulties;  involving, 
indeed,  the  whole  philosophy  of  causation.  It  is  one 
in  which  theologians  and  philosophers  the  most  eminent 
have  taken  opposite  sides,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it 
is  proper  to  speak  with  modesty  and  caution.  Admit 
ting  that  the  opinion,  that  the  phenomena  of  material 
nature  are  produced  without  the  direct  and  constant 
agency  of  the  Creator,  is  not  necessarily  atheistical,  and 
that  it  may  be  held  in  perfect  consistency  with  a  belief 
in  his  perfections  and  providence,  it  is  yet  liable  to 
great,  if  not  insuperable,  objections.  Instead  of  being 
proved  it  is  discountenanced  by  the  deductions  of  rea 
son  and  philosophy ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
and  obvious  import  of  the  declarations  of  scripture.  In 
illustration  of  this  general  statement,  I  would  observe, 

First,  That  it  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  very 
nature  of  matter,  as  a  substance  essentially  inert  and 
inactive.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  substance, 
operating  without  the  continued  agency  of  the  Creator, 
is  adequate  to  account  for  that  infinite  multiplicity  of 
astonishing  phenomena  which  present  themselves  on 
every  hand,  and  which  are  fraught  with  indications  of 
stupendous  benevolence  and  manifold  wisdom  ?  Can 
we  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  laws  and  properties  ori 
ginally  impressed  on  such  a  substance,  the  successive 
reproduction  of  the  various  orders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  every 
flower,  and  plant,  and  tree ;  the  similarity  of  structure 
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observable  in  every  individual  of  the  same  species ;  and 
the  preservation  of  an  innumerable  variety  of  species, 
without  intermixture  and  confusion  ?  Can  it  be  sup 
posed  that  it  is  without  any  continued  care  or  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  celestial  lumi 
naries  continue  from  age  to  age  to  pour  forth  unceasing 
tides  of  light  and  heat,  and  that  the  planetary  masses 
revolve  so  regularly  in  their  orbits,  obeying,  with  un 
erring  precision,  laws,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
are  utterly  unconscious?  Admitting  that  of  these 
wondrous  effects  the  power  of  God  is  the  proper  cause, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  matter  is  an  instrument  ade 
quate  to  produce  them,  thousands  of  years  after  that 
cause  has  ceased  to  operate  ?  The  supposition,  if  not 
absolutely  absurd  and  incredible,  is  at  least  exceedingly 
unphilosophical,  and  highly  improbable.  It  ascribes  to 
matter,  attributes  and  properties  which  seem  to  be 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  essential  nature  ;  it  ascribes 
powers  and  forces,  if  not  intelligence  and  volition,  to 
an  unconscious  and  inanimate  substance,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  act,  and  which  can  only  be  acted  upon. 
Secondly,  The  opinion  that  divine  agencjfceased 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  completely  disproved 
by  the  continued  production  of  the  nobler  objects  of 
nature, — of  living  and  rational  creatures.  In  the  pro 
duction  of  every  sentient  thing,  however  humble  and 
insignificant,  and  still  more,  of  every  intelligent  agent, 
we  behold  not  the  transformation  of  a  substance  which 
formerly  existed,  but  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a 
principle  or  substance  entirely  new.  Here,  there  is  an 
act  of  creation  not  less  real,  an  effect  not  less  wonderful, 
than  the  creation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  inanimate 
nature ;  an  effect,  for  which  nothing  can  adequately 
account  but  an  immediate  exertion  of  almighty  power. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  animal,  like  vegetable  life, 
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is  transmitted  by  propagation.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  what  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
highly  improbable,  that  material  forms,  the  most  ex 
quisitely  organized,  may  be  produced  by  laws  or  attri 
butes  originally  communicated  to  matter,  it  will  surely 
not  be  imagined  that  mere  matter  can  produce  life  and 
sensation,  or  that  the  production  of  animated  beings, 
either  rational  or  irrational,  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  the  parents,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
universal  Parent.  If,  then,  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Creator  must  be  admitted,  both  in  the  animal  and 
rational  kingdoms,  does  not  analogy  suggest  a  similar 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  province  of  inanimate 
nature  ? 

Thirdly,  The  opinion  or  theory  which  would  exclude 
the  immediate  and  unremitting  operation  of  the  Al 
mighty,  derives  its  plausibility  chiefly  from  the  use  of 
indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms,  and  of  false  or  imper 
fect  analogies.  The  changes,  it  is  alleged,  which  are 
continually  taking  place  in  the  material  universe,  are 
the  effect  of  general  laws  established  at  the  creation. 
In  its  proper  acceptation,  the  term  law  refers  to  intelli 
gent  and  voluntary  agents  ;  and,  when  applied  to  them, 
its  import  is  easily  understood.  But  lifeless  and  inert 
substances  are  incapable  of  obedience,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  to  them  the  word  law  can  be 
applied  only  in  an  improper  or  metaphorical  acceptation. 
Applied  to  them,  it  is  descriptive,  not  of  a  cause  or 
agent,  but  of  a  mode  of  action,  and  can  mean  only  the 
order  or  manner  in  which  effects  are  produced.  Still, 
therefore,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  power  of  God 
as  the  efficient  cause  by  which  effects  are  produced  in 
this  particular  manner  and  order ;  and  by  which  the 
laws  of  nature  were  not  only  enacted  at  first,  but  continue 
to  be  every  moment  executed  and  fulfilled. 
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A  fallacy  somewhat  similar  lurks  under  another  ex 
pression  or  comparison  often  employed  on  this  subject. 
The  universe,  it  is  said,  is  a  vast  machine,  constructed 
and  put  in  motion  by  the  Almighty  ;  but  to  suppose 
that  his  continued  agency  is  necessary  to  maintain  its 
order,  and  continue  its  movements,  is  to  suppose  what 
is  derogatory  to  his  majesty,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
perfection  of  his  workmanship.  It  is  to  suppose  that 
his  productions  are  less  perfect  than  those  of  men ;  for 
a  machine  contrived  by  human  skill,  and  formed  by 
human  power,  will  continue  to  move  when  the  artist  is 
withdrawn  to  a  distance,  or  is  motionless  in  the  dust. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  prove  the  reasoning 
founded  on  this  comparison  to  be  inconclusive.  First, 
Supposing  the  universe  to  be  a  machine  to  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  motion  was  originally  communicated 
by  the  Supreme  Artificer,  it  seems  eminently  probable, 
even  to  the  unscientific,  and  according  to  the  soundest 
philosophers  it  is  demonstrable, — that  from  the  effects  of 
friction,  and  collision,  and  other  obstructions, — that 
quantity  must  be  perpetually  diminishing.  But  if  so, 
the  frequent  interference,  or  rather  the  unremitting 
agency  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  must  be  necessary 
to  maintain  its  harmony,  and  to  prevent  the  utter 
cessation  of  its  movements.  What  is  still  more  con 
clusive,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  every  machine 
there  is  some  spring  or  'weight,  on  the  incessant  action 
of  which  the  movements  are  dependent;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  movements  proceed, 
not  from  the  maker  of  the  machine,  but  from  certain 
powers  or  forces  figuratively  ascribed  to  matter, — such 
are  elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion,  and  repulsion.  It  is 
by  taking  advantage  of  these  powers  or  properties,  that 
men  construct  watches,  and  clocks,  and  other  pieces  of 
mechanism.  But  in  attempting  to  account  for  the 
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movements  of  the  universe,  and  for  that  infinite  variety 
of  regular  and  beautiful  appearances  presented  by  in 
animate  nature,  these  powers  or  forces  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  things 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  account 
for  them  satisfactorily  without  admitting  the  constant 
agency  of  God  himself,  as  the  primary  principle  of 
motion  and  change,  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
nature.  "  The  term  mechanism,"  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
"  properly  expresses  a  combination  of  natural  powers 
to  produce  a  certain  effect.  When  such  a  combination 
is  successful,  a  machine  once  set  a  going  will  sometimes 
continue  to  perform  its  office  for  a  considerable  time 
without  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  artist.  And 
hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  case  may  perhaps 
be  similar  with  respect  to  the  universe  when  once  put 
in  motion  by  the  Deity.  But  the  falseness  of  the 
analogy  appears  from  this,  that  the  moving  force  in 
every  machine  is  some  natural  power,  such  as  gravity 
or  elasticity ;  and  therefore  the  very  idea  of  mechanism 
presupposes  the  existence  of  those  active  powers  of 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  a  mechanical  theory 
of  the  universe  to  give  an  explanation." 

In  reference  to  a  similar  prejudice  or  illusion,  that 
"  the  supposition  of  God's  incessant  agency  detracts 
from  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe,"  if  we 
judge  agreeably  to  those  principles  on  which  we  judge 
of  the  skih1  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  structure  of 
a  machine,  it  is  remarked  by  the  author  just  quoted, 
that  "  the  illustration  is  by  no  means  apposite.  The 
intention  of  a  machine,"  he  adds,  "  is  to  save  labour, 
and  therefore  the  less  frequently  the  interposition  of 
the  artist  is  necessary,  the  more  completely  does  the 
machine  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  made. 
These  ideas  surely  do  not  apply  to  the  works  of  the 
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Almighty.  The  multiplicity  of  his  operations  neither 
distract  his  attention  nor  exhaust  his  power ;  nor  can 
we  suppose  him  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abridging 
their  number  by  calling  mechanism  to  his  aid,  without 
imputing  to  him  the  imperfections  which  mark  our  own 
circumscribed  faculties  and  dependent  condition." 

Perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said  in  opposition 
to  the  hypothesis  which  represents  the  continued  agency 
of  the  Creator  as  unnecessary  to  account  for  the  continu 
ance  of  the  present  course  of  nature.  There  are  some 
additional  considerations,  however,  which,  if  less  for 
cible,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted.  Of 
these,  the  following,  which  is  borrowed  in  substance 
from  Dr  Price's  excellent  Dissertation  on  a  Particular 
Providence,  is  one  of  the  most  plausible.  If  the  pheno 
mena  of  gravitation  (and  a  similar  remark  will  apply  to 
almost  every  other  class  of  material  phenomena),  are 
ascribed  to  laws  or  qualities  inherent  in  matter,  to  the 
exclusion  of  an  intelligent  cause,  operating  ab  extra, 
this  absurd  and  incredible  consequence  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  solar  system 
must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  magnitude,  and  dis 
tance,  and  movements  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  of 
every  other  particle  in  the  system ;  for  to  the  size,  and 
distance,  and  movements  of  each,  it  accommodates  its 
own  movements  with  mathematical  precision.  The  same 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  passage  quoted 
from  his  writings  by  Dr  Price,  he  asserts  that  "  the 
idea  that  gravity  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  is 
one  too  absurd  to  be  held  by  any  man  possessed  of  a 
competent  faculty  of  thinking  on  philosophical  sub 
jects." 

The  reasoning  now  quoted,  coincides  nearly  with  an 
argument  already  adduced,  and  founded  on  the  essen- 
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tial  inertia  or  inactivity  of  matter ;  and  though  specious 
objections  might  perhaps  be  urged  against  this  reason 
ing,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that  the 
opinion  that  gravity  is  an  inherent  property  of  matter, 
may  be  held  in  perfect  consistency  with  a  belief  in  the 
existence,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  God, — if 
those  who  hold  this  opinion,  hold  also  that  that  pro 
perty,  and  every  other  property  of  matter,  were  ori 
ginally  communicated  to  it  by  God.  And  if  this  be 
allowed,  it  will  still  follow,  that  the  regularity  with 
which  gravity  operates,  furnishes  an  illustrious  display 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  that  all  its  phe 
nomena  are  ultimately,  though  not  immediately,  the 
effects  of  divine  agency.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
which  it  points  may  still  be  unjust ;  for  the  other  argu 
ments  previously  adduced  seem  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  belief,  that  the  agency  of  God  wrould  not  cease 
with  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  but  that,  in  some 
way,  it  is  continually  exerted  in  the  inanimate  as  well 
as  in  the  animated  department  of  nature.  Whether 
we  reason  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  or  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  perpetual  agency  of  the  Creator  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  that  infinite  multiplicity  of  changes 
and  effects  which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves 
to  our  observation. 

Once  more,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
the  question  is  to  be  decided  merely  on  the  principles 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  it  seems  most  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  with  those  of  modesty, 
to  state  the  conclusion  as  one  which  is  eminently  pro 
bable,  rather  than  absolutely  certain;  and  to  allow, 
that  wrhether  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  material 
nature  are  regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  single  act  of  God, 
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or  of  his  continued  agency ;  in  either  case,  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as  far  as  con 
cerns  the  inanimate  creation,  is  virtually  conceded.  In 
the  one  case,  we  conceive  of  the  incalculable  multipli 
city  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  which  we  behold 
around  us  as  so  many  distinct  chains,  all  dependent  on 
one  vast  link  or  chain  attached  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal ;  in  the  other,  we  conceive  of  his  hand  as  pre 
serving  and  connecting  every  link  of  every  chain  in 
this  immense  assemblage. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  philosophical  view  of  this 
question,  I  may  remark,  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Dr  Price's  Essay  on  a  Particular  Providence,  the 
best  statement  of  the  philosophical  arguments  for  the 
continued  agency  of  God,  and  the  best  refutation  of  all 
contrary  opinions  (as  far,  at  least,  as  I  know),  are  those 
which  have  been  given  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man."  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
ingenious  and  plausible  defence  of  the  doctrine  wThich 
represents  the  continued  agency  of  the  Creator,  as 
unnecessary  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  material  crea 
tion,  is  that  which  is  given  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  "  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ; "  a 
view  of  the  subject  which  he  was  probably  the  less  re 
luctant  to  adopt,  that  it  is  different  from  that  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  extended  to  a  length 
which  was  little  anticipated ;  and  some  apology  is  per 
haps  necessary,  for  allotting  so  disproportionate  a  space 
to  considerations  and  arguments  suggested  merely  by 
reason,  on  a  question  which  revelation,  it  may  be 
thought,  warrants  us  to  decide  at  once  with  unhesi 
tating  confidence.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  justification, 
that  the  question,  though  not  of  fundamental  import- 
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ance,  is  yet  important  and  interesting,  as  well  as  diffi 
cult  and  perplexing ;  that  after  all  that  has  been  written 
on  it,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  completely  settled ;  and 
that  some,  even  of  our  most  eminent  living  authors, 
who  have  adverted  to  it,  have  expressed  themselves 
with  no  little  crudeness  and  confusion.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  examine  what  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  statements  of  inspiration. 

On  consulting  it,  we  instantly  perceive  that  not  only 
does  it  ascribe  the  original  production  of  the  universe 
to  God,  but  that  it  teaches  us  to  recognize  his  unre 
mitting  operation,  as  in  some  way  connected  with  all 
the  varied  phenomena  which  the  universe  is  daily  pre 
senting  to  our  observation.  u  My  Father," — said  the 
Saviour  to  the  Jews, — "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto," 
or,  till  now,  "  and  I  work."  The  expression  may  per 
haps  refer  to  the  conjunct  agency  of  the  Father  in  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  Son ;  but  it  is  generally  re 
ferred,  and  seems  capable  of  being  referred,  to  their 
united  operation  in  the  works  of  providence,  after  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  creation ;  and  if  these  be  the 
works  referred  to,  the  expression  implies  that  the  pre 
servation  of  the  universe,  in  its  present  state,  is  the 
effect  of  a  continued  exertion  of  divine  power, — an  ex 
ertion  not  less  positive  in  its  nature  than  that  implied 
in  creation.  To  heighten  our  conceptions  of  that 
wonderful  person,  who,  "  by  himself,  purged  our  sins," 
we  are  informed  that  not  only  "  by  him  did  God  make 
the  worlds,"  but  that  he  "  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power,"  or,  by  his  powerful  word.  Again, 
it  is  said  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  that  "  all  things  were 
not  only  made  by  him,  and  for  him,"  but  that  "  by  him 
all  things  consist." 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  comment  particularly 
on  these  quotations,  or  to  add  to  their  number,  as  we 
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shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  do  both.  For  the 
present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  their 
natural  and  obvious  import,  these  expressions,  and, 
indeed,  the  language  of  scripture  generally  on  the 
subject  of  providence,  refer  to  a  present  and  continued 
agency;  teaching  that  the  universe  is  maintained  in 
order,  if  not  in  existence,  by  an  unceasing  exercise  of 
power;  and  that  that  unceasing  operation  is  equally 
characteristic  of  omnipotence,  as  that  which  created 
the  worlds. 

Since,  then,  that  relation,  subsisting  between  the 
Creator  and  his  works,  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
providence,  involves  his  constant  and  unremitted  a- 
gency,  the  next  point  which  presents  itself  for  con 
sideration  is  this,  What  are  the  precise  acts  or  elements 
comprehended  in  that  agency  ?  The  most  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  in  reference  to  material  or  inanimate 
substances,  providence  comprehends  two  things, — pre 
servation  or  sustentation,  and  control  or  management.  ^ 
31  The  first  act  usually  mentioned  as  included  in  the 
providence  of  God,  as  exercised  in  reference  to  material 
objects,  is  preservation  or  sustentation.  It  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  held  by  a  majority  of  divines,  and  by 
many  philosophers,  that  all  created  things,  and  conse 
quently,  that  all  inanimate  substances,  are  so  completely 
dependent  on  the  Creator,  that  were  he  to  withdraw 
his  supporting  hand  even  for  a  moment,  all  things  would 
instantly  sink  down  into  their  primitive  state  of  non-ex 
istence.  Perhaps  it  will  surprise  some  of  you,  to  be 
informed  that  one  of  the  best  defences  of  this  opinion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr  Thomas  Boston,  author 
of  the  well-known  treatise,  entitled  "  Human  nature  in 
its  Fourfold  State,"  and  of  many  other  valuable  works, 
chiefly  of  a  popular  and  practical  nature.  The  defence 
to  which  I  refer  forms  a  short  essay,  entitled  "  Argu- 
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ments  from  Scripture  and  Keason,  proving  Conservation 
to  be  a  Positive  Act,  or  a  Continued  Creation."  It 
shows  plainly,  what,  indeed,  some  of  his  other  writings 
indicate,  that  he  possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  both  a 
predilection  and  a  talent  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
By  an  arrangement  evidently  illogical  and  unnatural, 
he  adduces  last  the  arguments  from  reason.  These 
arguments,  in  substance,  at  least,  have  been  adduced 
by  many  other  authors ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
the  two  following : — That  there  is  no  necessary  con 
nexion  betwixt  the  creature's  moments  of  duration ; 
and  that  our  duration,  our  continued  existence,  must 
have  some  immediate  cause.  These  considerations  are 
often  advanced  in  theological  systems  as  perfectly  con 
clusive  ;  but  the  second  is  a  palpable  petitio  principii ; 
and  the  first,  if  I  mistake  not,  involves  a  tacit  assump 
tion  of  the  conclusion  to  be  proved.  It  admits  of  no 
dispute,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  successive  moments  of  the  duration  of  created 
objects ;  that  necessary  existence  is  an  exclusive  attri 
bute  of  Deity ;  and  that  the  existence  of  all  created 
things,  animated  and  inanimate,  is  contingent, — de 
pendent  on  the  good  pleasure  of  their  Creator.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  follows,  from  those 
premises,  that  an  unceasing  exertion  of  positive  agency 
is  indispensable  to  uphold  all  things  in  being,  after 
they  have  once  been  produced.  Might  it  not  be  argued, 
with  equal  plausibility,  that  when  any  object  has  been 
once  brought  into  being,  it  must  continue  to  exist  till 
some  power  interfere  to  destroy  it ;  that  the  annihila 
tion,  not  the  continued  existence  of  an  object,  implies 
a  change ;  that  every  change  must  have  an  adequate 
cause ;  and  that  no  cause  but  that  which  first  produced 
created  things,  is  competent  to  their  utter  annihilation  ? 
I  would  not  maintain  that  this  reasoning  is  perfectly 
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valid ;  for  it,  too,  is  perhaps  chargeable  with  assuming 
the  point  to  be  proved ;  but  it  seems,  at  least,  equally 
conclusive  as  the  reasoning  employed  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  problem  in  question  is  one  too  difficult  for  the  un 
aided  faculties  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  that 
there  are  no  data  accessible  to  mere  reason,  which 
would  warrant  us  to  pronounce  on  it  with  unhesitating 
confidence. 

But  if  reason  is  incompetent  to  decide  the  question, 
scripture  warrants  us  to  assert  that  conservation  is  a 
continued  creation,  or  in  plainer  language,  that  it  is  by 
a  positive  and  unceasing  exertion  of  that  power  which 
at  first  created  all  things,  that  they  are  every  moment 
preserved  in  existence.  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  This  language  intimates  not 
only  that  we  are  perpetually  encircled  and  pervaded  by 
the  divine  essence,  but  that  it  forms  the  vital  element 
of  our  existence,  the  withdrawal  of  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  cessation,  not  only  of  our  life,  but  of 
our  being.  "  By  Jesus  Christ  all  things  consist."  "  He 
upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  The 
meaning  of  these  statements  may  doubtless  be  that  his 
constant  energy  preserves  all  things  in  harmony  or 
well  being,  and  prevents  them  from  running  into  con 
fusion  ;  but  in  their  natural  import  they  imply  more, 
and  teach  that  his  energy  preserves  all  things  in  exist 
ence,  and  prevents  them  from  relapsing  into  their 
original  nothingness.  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  receive 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 
Does  not  this  imply  that  the  continued  existence  of  all 
things  requires  a  volition  of  the  divine  will,  or  of  the 
divine  power,  equally  positive  as  their  original  produc 
tion?  "There  can  be  no  reason"  says  Mr  Boston, 
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"  why  God  should  receive  glory,  honour,  and  power, 
because  things  are  for  his  pleasure,  if  he  did  not  glorify 
and  honour  his  power  by  keeping  them  up.  If  it  be  a 
mere  cessation  of  his  power,  and  that  he  does  only  not 
throw  them  down,  there  may  be  ground  for  the  glory 
of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  but  not  of  his  power,  for 
every  attribute  of  God  is  glorified  by  the  emanation 
thereof,  but  in  this  case  there  are  no  emanations  of 
his  power ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  stopping  of  the 
same." 

The  texts  now  quoted  seem  amply  sufficient  to  war 
rant  the  conclusion,  that  the  upholding  agency  of  the 
Creator  is  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  all 
created  things.  And  here  it  is  natural  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  remark  how  magnificent  and  impressive  is 
the  view  which  this  conclusion  affords  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  and  how  instructive  the  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  dependent  nature  of  all  other  objects. 
Independent  existence  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty,  not  only  because  his  existence  is  unde- 
rived  and  uncaused,  but  because  all  other  beings  and 
substances  are  every  successive  moment  dependent  for 
the  continuation  of  their  existence  on  the  positive  voli 
tion  and  unceasing  support  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
whole  system  of  created  things  exists  in  God  ;  and  with 
regard  to  every  object  in  the  immense  system,  both  his 
wisdom  and  his  will  are  exerted  every  moment.  Like 
those  imaginary  scenes  which  rise  in  our  minds,  and  which 
possess  their  imaginary  existence  only  when  we  think  of 
them,  the  universe,  though  it  has  an  actual  existence, 
and  is  distinct  from  God,  may  be  properly  said  to  sub 
sist  somewhat  in  this  manner  in  his  mind  :  and  were  it 
possible  for  him  to  cease  for  an  instant  to  think  of  all 
things,  or  cease  from  willing  their  continued  being,  all 
things  without  any  positive  exertion  of  annihilating 
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power,  would  that  instant  sink  into  the  gulf  of  annihi 
lation. 

The  second  idea  included  in  the  providence  of  God, 
as  exerted  in  reference  to  material  things,  as  well  as  to 
living  and  rational  creatures,  is  control  or  direction. 
With  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  material 
universe,  the  agency  of  God  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  ;  and  that  agency  in  the 
language  of  systematic  theologians,  has  been  denomi 
nated  the  co-operation  of  providence.  This  particular 
flows  naturally  from  the  former,  for  if  divine  power  be 
concerned  in  preserving  material  things  in  being,  it 
must  be  also  concerned  in  upholding  what  we  call  their 
powers  and  qualities  ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  re 
garded  as  co-operating  with  them. 

In  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent  the  energy  of 
God  is  exerted  in  co-operating  with  material  substances, 
it  is  probably  impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  per 
fect  precision  or  absolute  certainty.  The  utmost  we 
can  do  is  to  make  an  approximation  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  In  attempting  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  re 
consider  the  opinion  already  discussed  at  sufficient 
length  ;  that  matter  is  endowed  with  certain  inherent 
powers  or  properties  which  produce  the  various  changes 
of  material  nature  without  the  continued  agency  of  the 
Creator.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  that  matter  is 
a  substance  essentially  unconscious  and  inert.  It  is 
incapable  of  action  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  it 
cannot  of  itself  commence  motion,  or  originate  any 
change.  Strictly  speaking,  it  can  act  only  as  it  is 
acted  upon,  and  in  all  its  states  and  forms  must  be  re 
garded  merely  as  an  instrument  employed  by  a  superior 
agent. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  just 
mentioned,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  various  writers, 
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both  in  philosophy  and  theology  have  run  into  a  con 
trary  extreme ;  and  have  employed  language,  if  they 
have  not  deliberately  held  sentiments,  involving  no 
small  portion  of  misconception  and  error  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Malebranche, 
that  the  causes  which  it  is  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  in 
vestigate,  are  only  occasional  causes ;  that  the  Deity  is 
himself  the  efficient  and  immediate  cause  of  every  effect 
in  the  universe,  and  that  what  are  usually  termed 
causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  in  which  he  interposes 
to  exert  his  power.  Hence  that  theory  has  been  called 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  doctrine,  if  not  identically  the 
same,  is  the  theory  of  some  later  philosophers,  who 
distinguish  efficient  from  physical  causes.  If  they  do 
not  expressly  assert  that  physical  causes  and  effects  are 
mere  antecedents  and  consequents — events  conjoined, 
but  not  connected,  they  employ  language  from  which 
this  seems  a  necessary  corollary ;  hence  they  introduce 
the  divine  agency  as  the  connecting  link  among  all  the 
phenomena  of  material  nature.  Of  the  language  em 
ployed  by  the  writers  referred  to,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen.  "  All  things,"  says  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  "  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done  either 
immediately  by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent 
beings  :  matter  being  evidently  not  at  all  capable  of  any 
laws  or  powers  whatsoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable 
of  intelligence  ;  excepting  only  this  one  negative  power, 
that  every  part  of  it  will,  of  itself,  always  and  necessarily 
continue  in  that  state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion, 
wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  all  those  things  which 
we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of 
matter,  and  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction, 
or  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  we  will  speak  strictly  and 
properly)  the  effects  of  God's  acting  upon  matter 
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continually  and  every  moment,  either  immediately  by 
himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelligent  beings. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  com 
monly  call  the  course  of  nature.  TJie  course  of  nature,  only 
and  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God, 
producing  certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant, 
and  uniform  manner  :  which  course  or  manner  of  acting, 
being  in  every  moment  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  as  easy  to  be 
altered  at  any  time  as  to  be  preserved.  And  if  (as  seems 
most  probable)  this  continual  acting  upon  matter,  be 
performed  by  the  subserviency  of  created  intelligences, 
appointed  to  that  purpose  by  the  supreme  Creator,  then 
it  is  as  easy  for  any  of  them,  and  as  much  within  their 
natural  power  (by  the  permission  of  God),  to  alter  the 
course  of  nature  at  any  time,  or  in  any  respect,  as  to 
preserve  or  continue  it."  * 

Eminent  as  are  both  those  authors  for  a  clearness 
and  precision  of  diction,  there  is  a  degree  of  vague 
ness  in  the  statements  just  quoted  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  import.  They  seem, 
however,  to  embody  substantially  the  doctrine  of 
occasional  causes ;  and  accordingly,  in  one  part  of 
his  writings,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  asserts,  that 
"the  creed  of  Dr  Clarke  on  the  point  under  con 
sideration  is  the  same  with  that  of  Malebranche '" 
(Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  78)  ;  and  elsewhere,  he 
intimates  that  his  own  views  coincide  entirely  with 
those  of  Dr  Clarke.  But  the  doctrine,  as  thus 
stated,  is  liable  to  great,  and  I  apprehend  to  insur 
mountable,  objections.  If  physical  causes  and  effects 
are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  antecedents  and  con 
sequents, — if  the  former  have  not  only  no  energy 
but  no  influence  in  producing  the  latter, — if  what 

*  Clarke's  Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.— Works,  Folio,  Vol.  II.  698. 
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is  termed  a  physical  cause  is  merely  an  occasion  in 
which  God  himself  exerts  his  power, — if  he  is  the 
sole  and  immediate  agent  in  the  universe,  for  what 
purpose  was  matter  created  at  all?  and  how  can  its 
properties  and  phenomena  display,  as  they  are  so  uni 
versally  admitted  to  display,  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator?  If,  for  example,  the  rays  of  light  have  no  power 
to  affect  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  through  it,  to  affect 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  mind, — for  on  this  theory  the  for 
mation  of  the  image  of  a  visible  object  in  the  retina  is 
nothing  more  than  the  occasion  on  which  the  Deity 
exerts  his  agency  to  produce  the  sensation  of  vision, — 
why  would  we  admire  the  structure  of  that  organ,  or 
the  adaptation  of  its  various  parts  and  properties  to  the 
properties  and  motions  of  light  ?  Why,  in  like  man 
ner,  do  we  admire  the  complex  arrangements  made  for 
exhaling  the  moisture  from  seas,  and  lakes,  and  rivers, 
for  condensing  it  into  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
for  distilling  it  in  the  form  of  rain  and  dew, — if,  after 
all,  the  rain  and  the  dew  have  no  influence  in  fertilizing 
the  ground,  but  are  merely  the  signs  or  tokens  that 
God  himself  is  about  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation?  Similar  questions  might  easily  be  pro 
posed  in  reference  to  all  those  qualities  of  matter,  and 
all  those  changes  in  the  material  creation,  which  are 
usually  adduced  as  demonstrations  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

In  short,  if  material  substances  have  no  sort  of  in 
fluence  whatever, — no  capacity  or  power,  if  we  may 
employ  these  terms  for  want  of  others  more  appropriate, 
— if,  I  say,  material  substances  have  no  power  or  capacity 
to  affect  each  other  in  any  way,  or  to  affect  living  and 
sentient  creatures,  matter  is  merely  a  superfluous  and 
cumbersome  medium  interposed  between  the  agent  and 
the  effect ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  for  what 
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purpose  it  was  created,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  de 
ception  and  illusion.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  qualities  of  material  substances ;  but  those  qualities 
are  just  their  power  or  capacity  to  produce  certain 
chemical  or  mechanical  changes  on  each  other. 

These  considerations  authorise  the  conclusion,  not 
that  matter  is  an  agent,  possessed  of  active  powers,  but 
that  it  is  an  instrument,  endowed  with  properties  or 
attributes  which  fit  it  to  be  the  means  of  producing 
certain  effects.  These  considerations  authorise  us,  of 
course,  to  regard  the  language  of  Clarke  and  Stewart 
as  altogether  indefensible,  if  taken  in  the  strict  accep 
tation.  I  say  in  the  strict  acceptation ;  for  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  that  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
themselves  intended  it  to  be  understood.  Indeed,  in 
this  sense,  it  involves  a  doctrine  opposed  to  the  natural 
and  irresistible  belief  of  all  mankind ;  for,  in  spite  of 
speculation  and  reasoning,  the  conviction  forces  itself 
on  every  man  that  there  is  not  merely  a  conjunction, 
but  a  connexion,  between  a  physical  cause  and  its 
effect ;  that  the  former,  in  virtue  of  the  qualities  com 
municated  to  it  by  its  Creator,  has  some  sort  of  aptitude 
for  producing  the  latter.  Can  any  man  believe  that  a 
burning  spark  falling  on  a  heap  of  gunpowder  has  no 
influence  whatever  in  producing  the  tremendous  explo 
sion  which  follows, — that  it  has  no  more  aptitude  or 
tendency  to  produce  the  effect  than  water  or  any  other 
substance, — and  that  it  is  simply  the  occasion  or  signal 
on  which  the  Almighty  interposes  to  put  forth  his 
energy  ?  This,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  is  what  no 
man  can  believe.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  that  an  opposite  conviction  springs  up  naturally 
in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  in  other  words,  an  opposite 
conviction  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  human  faculties 
operating  on  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed ; 
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and  every  hypothesis  repugnant  to  any  such  conviction 
must  involve  some  fundamental  fallacy. 

Do  you  intend,  then,  it  may  be  said,  to  deny  alto 
gether  the  distinction  between  efficient  and  physical 
causes,  recognised  so  generally  by  philosophers  and 
theologians  ?  Do  you  mean  to  maintain  that  one  body 
impinging  on  another,  and  setting  it  in  motion,  is  as 
really  the  cause  of  the  motion  as  the  human  will  is  the 
cause  of  the  actions  and  movements  of  the  man?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  I  remark,  that  there  is,  I  ap 
prehend,  a  foundation  for  the  distinction  just  men 
tioned  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  distinction  is  more 
correctly  apprehended  by  the  common  people  than  by 
philosophers  themselves.  The  distinction  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  this,  that  efficient  causes  are  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  design.  They  are  agents,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term, — they  contemplate  and  pur 
pose  the  effect  produced.  But  physical  causes,  or 
material  substances,  are  unconscious  and  inanimate, 
incapable  of  thought  or  volition.  They  are  not  agents, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, — they  are  only  instru 
ments,  which  necessarily  presuppose  the  operation  of 
an  agent  by  whom  they  are  put  in  motion,  and  super 
intended,  and  controlled.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a 
metaphorical  and  improper  acceptation  that  we  can 
speak  of  them  as  agents,  or  ascribe  to  them  power  and 
efficiency.  But  though  merely  instruments,  it  is  yet 
implied  in  the  very  idea  of  instrumentality, — that  they 
have  some  sort  of  aptitude  or  tendency  to  produce 
certain  effects,  some  sort  of  influence  or  efficacy  in 
producing  certain  changes, — that  they  are  not  mere 
signals  or  occasions, — and  that  it  is  not  all  one  as  if 
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the  agent  operated  without  them. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  the  opinion  which  excludes  altogether  the 
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continued  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  the  doctrine  which 
represents  his  agency  as  the  sole  and  immediate  cause 
of  every  effect  and  every  change  in  the  material  uni 
verse.  On  the  one  hand,  AVC  are  not  to  deny  entirely 
the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  as  they  are  termed ; 
for  that  would  be  virtually  to  annihilate  the  whole 
material  universe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
conceive  of  God  as  not  only  upholding  material  sub 
stances  in  being,  and  as  operating  by  them,  by  em 
ploying  them  as  his  instruments,  but  as,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  co-operating  or  concurring  with 
them. 

This  view  of  the  subject  coincides  nearly  with  the 
view  which  has  recently  been  given  of  it  by  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  our  philosophers.  Sir  John 
Herschell,  after  asserting  that  the  divine  author  of 
nature  endued  matter  at  its  creation  with  certain  fixed 
qualities  and  powers,  adds, — "  By  which,  however,  we 
would  no  way  be  understood  to  deny  the  constant 
exercise  of  his  direct  power  in  maintaining  the  system 
of  nature,  or  the  ultimate  emanation  of  every  energy 
which  material  agents  exert  from  his  immediate  will, 
acting  in  conformity  with  his  own  laws." 

It  has  been  said  that  metaphysics  are  like  the  spear 
of  Achilles, — which  only  could  heal  the  wound  itself  had 
inflicted, — that  they  only  can  conduct  the  wanderer 
back  to  the  right  way  from  which  they  had  seduced 
him.  Of  the  beneficent  power  ascribed  to  such  studies 
some  doubt  may  reasonably  be  entertained ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the  intelligent  inquirer,  that  it 
often  happens  that  philosophers,  after  wandering  long 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  speculations  and  theories, 
return  at  last  nearly  to  the  point  from  which  they  had 
set  out.  It  will  also  occur  to  the  intelligent  and  pious 
inquirer,  that  it  often  happens  that  the  doctrine  on 
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which  philosophers  settle,  after  all  their  wanderings,  i? 
substantially  the   doctrine   which   scripture    had  long 
before  familiarised  to  those  whom  philosophers  were 
accustomed  to  characterise  as  the  vulgar.     Of  these 
remarks  we  are  likely  to  have  soon  a  signal  and  in 
structive  verification  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Philosophers  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  it ;  but  the 
sentiments  of  the  soundest  and  most  enlightened  among 
them  seem  evidently  converging  fast  towards  the  doc 
trine  which  has  long  been  current  in  books  of  popular 
theology.     "  God,   the  great   Creator  of  all  things," 
says  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  "  God,  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things,  doth  uphold,  direct,  dispose, 
and  govern  all  creatures,  actions,  and  things,  from  the 
greatest  even  to  the  least,  by  his  most  wise  and  holy 
providence."     In  the  same  document,  it  is  added,  that 
"  although  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree 
of  God,  the  first  Cause,  all  things  come  to  pass  immu 
tably  and  infallibly ;   yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he 
ordereth  them  to  fall  out,  according  to  the  nature  of 
second  causes,   either    necessarily,    freely,   or   contin 
gently."     And,  finally,  it  is   said  that   "  God,   in  his 
ordinary  providence,  maketh  use  of  means,  yet  is  free 
to    woi'k   without,    above,    and   against   them   at   his 
pleasure." 

It  thus  appears,  that,  without  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  occasional  causes, — the  doctrine,  which  divests  mate 
rial  substances  of  all  influence  whatever,  and  which 
asserts  that  physical  effect  is  produced  exclusively  by 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Almighty, — we  may 
yet  affirm  that  he  maintains  all  inanimate  things  as  well 
as  all  living  creatures  in  existence  and  energy ;  and 
that  to  his  power,  as  the  efficient  cause,  may  be  as 
cribed  all  the  multiplicity  of  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  material  universe.  These  changes  seldom  present 
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themselves  to  our  notice  in  an  insulated  or  unconnected 
form.  They  usually  appear  as  separate  parts  of  a  series, 
but  we  can  trace  the  series  only  a  few  steps ;  and  could 
we  trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  must  arrive  at  the  imme 
diate  operation  of  the  Creator.  They  appear  as  links 
in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  the  chain  is  fixed 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  cohesion,  the 
firmness,  and  the  existence  of  every  link  are  maintained 
by  his  mysterious  and  invisible  influence.  His  presence 
pervades  and  actuates,  sustains  and  supports,  the  whole 
system  of  the  creation.  Every  movement  may  not  be 
produced  by  his  immediate  interposition ;  but  it  is  his 
hand  which  everywhere  communicates  impulse  to  the 
springs  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  his  unceasing  energy  which 
everywhere  imparts  vigour  to  what  we  call  the  powers 
and  forces  of  nature. 

In  superintending  and  conducting  the  operations  and 
processes  of  inanimate  nature,  the  divine  power  ope 
rates  according  to  certain  fixed  and  general  laws. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  explain  many  different 
phenomena  upon  the  same  principle ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  are  able  to  foresee  events  which  are  to  happen 
at  remote  periods,  and  perhaps  in  distant  parts  of  the 
creation.  Indeed,  if  the  Almighty  were  not  to  conduct 
his  providence  according  to  general  and  established 
rules ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  course 
of  nature  Avere  not  to  continue  substantially  the  same 
from  age  to  age, — if  to-morrow  were  not  as  this  day, 
and  this  year  similar  to  the  past, — if  duration  were  not 
measured  out  to  us  by  days,  and  seasons,  and  years, — 
this  world  would  not  be  a  suitable  habitation  for  rational 
creatures,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
accommodate  ourconduct  to  our  external  circumstances. 
Amid  a  scene  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  the  past  could 
give  no  information  of  the  future ;  we  should  be  perpe- 
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tually  preparing  for  contingencies  which  were  never  to 
happen,  and  confounded  by  occurrences  which  no  created 
sagacity  could  anticipate. 

Whether  all  the  changes  and  effects  in  the  material 
universe  take  place  according  to  general  laws,  it  is 
probably  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain.  The  supposi 
tion  that  they  do,  may  seem  to  be  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact,  that  the  farther  the  discoveries  of  science 
are  extended,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  phenomena 
reducible  to  such  laws ;  and  what  seemed  exceptions 
or  irregularities,  are  found  to  be  examples  of  laws  more 
comprehensive  than  had  been  previously  discovered. 
It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  many 
appearances  and  occurrences  in  nature,  which  we  can 
not  classify  under  any  known  law  or  principle;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that,  except  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
the  Almighty  works  by  the  instrumentality  of  natural 
and  secondary  causes,  it  implies  no  reflection  on  his 
power  or  wisdom  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  in 
stances  in  which  he  works,  not  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law,  but  as  particular  exigences  require. 

The  opinion  we  adopt  on  this  subject  is  of  the  less 
importance,  as  we  must  still  admit  that  every  event, 
whether  it  appear  to  us  an  example  of  a  general  law  or 
an  exception  from  it,  takes  place  with  the  divine  pre 
science,  by  the  divine  permission,  and  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  by  the  divine  agency.  Those  effects  which 
are  produced  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  operation  of  God  not  less  certainly 
than  those  which  seem  to  us  exceptions  from  all  known 
laws ;  and  the  former  generally  evince  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  as  really,  if  not  as  conspicuously,  as  the  latter. 
What  we  call  the  course  of  nature  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  established  order,  according  to  which  the  Almighty 
acts  ;  and  not  to  acknowledge  his  operation  because  he 
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acts  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  would  be  to  deny 
the  exertions  of  infinite  power  only  because  its  exertions 
wrere  regulated  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  prompted  by 
infinite  benevolence.  Do  we  think  with  emotions  of 
wonder  and  awe  of  that  power  which  stretched  out  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens,  which  created  the  sun,  and 
commanded  him  to  shine  ;  and  which  garnished  the 
firmament  with  innumerable  stars  ?  Why  then  should 
the  accumulated  proofs  of  that  power  impair  the  vene 
ration  with  which  we  regard  it  ?  By  him  the  planets 
were  projected  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  by  him 
their  motions  are  still  regulated.  By  him  the  resplendent 
stars  were  kindled  at  first,  by  him  they  keep  their  sta 
tion,  or  hold  on  in  their  courses  without  interference  or 
confusion,  and  by  his  agency  they  still  emit  their  living 
fires.  "  For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in 
heaven.  Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  generations  ;  thou 
hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.  They  con 
tinue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances  ;  for  all  are 
thy  servants."  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  be 
hold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out 
their  host  by  number  ;  he  calleth  them  all  by  names  by 
the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power; 
not  one  faileth."  The  command,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  time  was  given  to  the  sun,  and  the  effect  of  which, 
if  we  had  witnessed  it  once,  would  have  impelled  us  to 
worship  and  adore  the  Creator — that  command  is  re 
newed  every  morning,  and  every  morning  the  sun  rises 
to  dispel  the  shades  of  night,  and  to  gladden  the  dwell 
ings  of  mortals.  "  He  turns  the  shadow  of  death  into 
the  morning,  and  makes  the  day  dark  with  night." 
"  He  appoints  the  moon  for  seasons,  the  sun  knoweth 
his  going  down.  He  makes  darkness  and  it  is  night, 
wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  creep  abroad."  - 
While  you  are  to  mark  the  agency  of  divine  provi- 
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dence  in  the  regular  operations  of  nature,  you  are  not 
to  overlook  it  in  those  extraordinary  appearances  and 
occurrences  which  are,  perhaps,  equally  dependant  on 
natural  causes,  which  are  often  most  terrific  and  de 
structive,  but  which  cannot  be  anticipated  with  equal 
certainty,  as  they  do  not  take  place  with  the  same 
uniformity.  In  the  thunder  you  hear  his  voice  ;  in  the 
lightning's  flash  you  see  the  emblem  of  his  glory,  and 
the  messenger  of  his  power ;  and  you  tremble  before 
his  terrible  majesty,  as  indicated  in  the  desolating  hur 
ricane  and  the  northern  blast.  Volcanoes  and  earth 
quakes,  tempests  and  inundations,  which  scatter  wreck 
and  ruin  around,  and  which  sometimes  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  globe  itself, — all  these  are  sub 
ject  to  his  control.  The  elements  of  nature,  not  except 
ing  the  most  powerful  and  formidable,  are  his  ministers  ; 
"  reserved  by  him  against  the  time  of  trouble,  against 
the  day  of  battle  and  war."  "  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapours,  and  stormy  wind  fulfil  his  word."  "  God 
thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice,  great  things 
doth  he  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  For  he  saith 
to  the  snow,  be  thou  on  the  earth  ;  likewise  to  the 
small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength." 

Nor  is  his  providence  discernible  only  in  the  magni 
ficent  objects,  and  in  the  extraordinary  and  terrific 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  He  preserves  the 
existence  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the  smallest 
particles,  as  well  as  of  the  mightiest  masses  of  matter, 
of  the  atoms  which  dance  in  the  sunbeam  as  well  as  of 
the  planets  which  revolve  around  that  glorious  luminary. 
Not  an  object  is  so  minute  or  insignificant  as  to  escape 
his  care, — and  the  display  of  his  providence  exhibited 
in  minute  objects,  if  less  magnificent,  is,  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  minuteness,  the  more  astonishing. 
If,  then,  we  are  asked,  where  are  the  tokens  or  proofs 
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of  a  providence  ?  we  may  answer  they  are  everywhere. 
Wherever  order  is  maintained,  wherever  changes  are 
produced,  wherever  living  creatures  or  inanimate  sub 
stances  are  preserved  in  existence,  there  are  the  proofs 
of  a  providence.  We  behold  its  operations  and  evi 
dences  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  beneath,  in  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  valleys  of 
the  cultivated  landscape,  in  the  recesses  of  the  howling 
wilderness,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  great  deep. 
By  him  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  maintained ; 
from  his  full  flood  the  fountains  of  nutrition  are  sup 
plied;  and  from  his  bounty  liberal  provision  is  made  for 
every  living  thing.  Not  a  shrub  can  vegetate  without 
his  invigorating  influence  ;  not  a  lily  of  the  field  but  he 
models  and  adorns  it.  "  He  renews  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  "  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness."  "  He 
maketh  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 
service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth."  "  Pie  clothes  the  herbage  which  to  day  is  in 
the  field,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 

In  fine,  with  all  the  departments  of  the  universe  he 
is  as  intimately  present  as  our  souls  are  present  with  our 
bodies  ;  and  all  its  objects  he  moves  and  manages  by  a 
control  still  more  complete.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
conceive  of  him  as  the  anima  mundi,  as  the  soul  of  the 
world  ;  or  to  suppose  that  material  substances  form  any 
part  of  his  essence,  or  affect  him  as  the  human  body 
affects  the  soul  by  which  it  is  inhabited  and  animated. 
With  the  single  exception  of  this  idea,  the  account  given 
in  the  following  lines  of  the  providence  of  God  is  as 
just  as  it  is  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  with  them  we 
may  appropriately  conclude  the  illustration  of  this  divi 
sion  of  the  subject. 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
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That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  etherial  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all." 

Thus,  then,  I  have  considered  the  providence  of  God 
as  exercised  in  reference  to  the  material  universe.  As 
the  discussion  has  been  somewhat  unmethodical  and 
miscellaneous,  and  has  extended  to  a  length  which  was 
neither  intended  nor  anticipated,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  recapitulate  the  principal  particulars  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  directed,  and  the  leading  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  arrived.  We  have  seen,  then,  that 
the  providence  of  God  reaches  to  all  the  objects  of  the 
inanimate  creation,  however  minute,  and  to  all  the 
changes  and  effects  which  take  place  in  it,  however  in 
significant  they  may  seem  to  us.  We  have  seen  that 
though  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  providence  to  suppose  that  the  divine  agency 
ceased  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  the  innu 
merable  phenomena  of  material  nature  are  all  the 
result  of  a  single  act  of  the  divine  power,  it  is  more 
consonant,  both  to  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  and 
the  declarations  of  scripture,  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
agency  is  still  exerted,  and  exerted  every  moment.  We 
have  seen,  farther,  that  the  language  of  scripture  coun 
tenances  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  the  unremitting 
operation  of  the  Creator  that  the  universe  is  preserved 
in  existence,  as  well  as  in  order ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
while  we  are  not  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  occasional 
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causes,  or  to  assert  that  there  are  no  connexions  among 
physical  events,  we  are  yet  to  regard  material  substances 
merely  as  instruments  by  which  the  Almighty  accom 
plishes  his  purposes.  We  have  seen,  finally,  that  while 
in  his  management  of  inanimate  nature,  he  acts  accord 
ing  to  general  laws,  there  may  possibly  be  cases  in 
which  he  deviates  from  his  usual  course,  acting  by  a 
special  interference ;  but  that  whether  an  occurrence 
seem  to  us  an  example  of  a  general  law,  or  a  deviation 
from  it,  in  each  case  his  providence  is  alike  concerned, 
and  in  each  case  his  perfections  are  equally  to  be  ac 
knowledged. 

II.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Divine  pro 
vidence,  as  exerted  in  reference  to  living  but  irrational 
creatures. 

With  regard  to  them,  the  providence  of  God  implies, 
in  the  first  place,  his  bringing  into  existence  the  indi 
viduals  of  every  tribe  and  species  through  all  their 
successive  generations.  If  we  must  have  recourse  to 
an  intelligent  cause  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
substance  so  wonderfully  organized  as  a  plant,  or  a 
flower,  or  the  body  of  an  animal,  still  more  evidently 
is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  a 
most  powerful  and  intelligent  agent  to  account  for  the 
production  of  a  living  and  sentient  principle,  a  produc 
tion  more  astonishing,  in  some  respects,  than  the  sun 
himself,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal,  even 
among  the  most  stupendous  objects  of  inanimate  nature. 
The  production  of  a  rational  soul,  and  even  of  the  living 
and  sentient  principle  of  an  irrational  creature,  implies 
an  act  of  creation,  a  bringing  into  existence  of  a  new 
substance,  as  evidently  as  the  creation  of  a  world,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  on  what  grounds  the  latter 
proves  the  operation  of  Almighty  power,  which  will  not 
equally  apply  to  the  former. 
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As  the  formation  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  the 
production  of  the  living  principle,  which  animates  it, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  pro 
perties  of  matter,  or  any  laws  of  motion, — by  causes 
merely  physical  and  mechanical, — and  must  be  traced  to 
the  agency  of  God,  so  in  attempting  to  form  a  notion 
of  his  agency  in  those  effects,  we  must  conceive  of  it 
as  operating  at  the  moment  when  the  effect  is  produced, 
not  as  having  established  at  first  a  system  of  means  and 
instruments    which    supersedes  its   subsequent    inter 
ference.     Probably,  indeed,  our  ideas  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  divine  power  operates  in  the  production  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  rational  creatures,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  many  other  effects,  involve  no  small 
misconception.     An  exertion  of  the  divine  power,  as 
was  formerly  remarked,  is  just  a  volition  of  the  divine 
will ;  in  other  words,  it  is  God  himself  willing  a  par 
ticular  effect  to  be  realised.     But  as  an  omniscient  and 
immutable  being,  the  volitions  of  his  will  cannot  consist 
of  separate  and  successive  acts,  like  the  volitions  of  a 
created  being.     His  will,  like  his  understanding,  is  to 
be  conceived  of  as  existing  perpetually  and  eternally  in 
one  unchanging  state.     And  with  regard  to  the  pro 
duction  of  a  living  creature,  or  the  accomplishment  of 
any  other  effect,  the  only  difference  between  the  state 
of  his  will  at  the  commencement  of  time,  and  the  state 
of  it  at  the  moment  w7hen  the  effect  is  produced,  is 
this  :  That   at  the  first  period  his  will  was  that   the 
effect  should  be  realised  after  the  lapse  of  so    many 
centuries,  while  his  will,  at  the  latter  period,  is  that 
it    be    instantly   accomplished.      And   in    accordance 
with  this  simple  volition,  and  without  any  intermediate 
exertion  of  strength,    the    effect  is  forthwith  accom 
plished. 

While  it  would  thus  seem  that  there  is  some  misap- 
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prehension  in  the  ideas  generally  entertained,  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  the  divine  power  operates  in  almost 
every  instance,  it  may  be  observed  next,  with  respect 
to  that  department  of  its  operations,  more  immediately 
under  consideration,  that  the  language  of  scripture 
seems  evidently  to  intimate  that  the  divine  agency, 
instead  of  terminating  with  the  production  of  the  first 
pair  of  each  species  of  animals,  is  still  exerted  in 
bringing  into  existence  every  individual  of  every  species. 
What  can  be  more  express  on  this  subject  than  the 
assertion  of  the  psalmist,  "  Thou  sendest  forth  thy 
Spirit,  they  are  created  ?"  What  more  beautiful  than 
the  description  of  God  himself,  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Job  ?  "  He  appoints  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of 
the  rock  bring  forth,  fixes  the  time  when  the  hinds  do 
culve,  and  numbers  the  months  that  they  fulfil.  He 
sends  out  the  wild  ass  free  ;  gives  goodly  wings  unto 
the  peacocks  ;  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich.  He 
gives  the  horse  strength,  and  clothes  his  neck  with 
thunder.  The  hawk  flies  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretches 
her  wings  toward  the  south.  The  eagle  mounts  up  at 
his  command,  and  makes  her  nest  on  high." 

Not  only  is  the  production  of  all  the  various  orders 
of  animated  beings  ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  God;  but  to  his  immediate  agency  also  we  are  taught 
to  ascribe  their  preservation  in  life.  "  In  his  hand  is 
the  soul  of  every  living  thing ;  and  the  breath  of  all 
mankind." 

As  he  brings  into  existence  the  various  orders  of  the 
irrational  creatures,  from  the  lion  to  the  worm,  and 
from  the  whale  to  the  insect,  and  as  he  preserves  them 
iu  being,  so  he  provides  for  them,  supplying  liberally 
their  perpetually  recurring  wants.  **  The  young  lions 
roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God. 
He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young 
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ravens  who  cry."     "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."     The 
various  regions  of  the  lower  creation,  the  air,  the  land, 
and  the  waters,  teem   with   living   inhabitants ;  and 
these  "  all  wait  on  God,  that  he  may  give  them  meat 
in  due  season.    That  which  he  gives  them  they  gather ; 
he  opens  his  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good."     While 
it  is  God  who  provides  for  all  the  varied  tribes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  he  provides  for  them  in  a  manner 
accommodated  to  their  natures.     He  provides  for  them, 
therefore,  not  by  supplying  their  necessities  without  any 
exertion  on  their  own  part, — not  by  furnishing  them  food 
as   he   furnishes  the  air  which  they  breathe,  but  by 
placing   them   in   circumstances   in   which  they  may 
obtain  sustenance  and  shelter,  and  whatever  else  they 
need,  by  the  exertion  of  the  sagacity  and  strength  with 
which  he  had  endowed  them.     Between   the  bodily 
structure  of  the  lower  animals  and  the  instincts  and 
propensities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  condition  and  their  mode  of  life  on  the  other, 
there  is  an  adaptation  the  most  admirable — an  adapta 
tion  affording  a  most  instructive  display,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  universal  Parent ;  and  to 
trace  which,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  departments 
of  natural  history,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  improving  studies  within  the  compass  of  human 
science. 

The  providence  of  God  in  reference  to  irrational 
creatures,  implies  farther,  control  and  management,  or 
government,  in  a  lax  sense  of  the  term.  Their  Maker 
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does  not  govern  them  as  he  governs  human  beings,  or 
rational  agents,  by  promulgating  laws  to  which  they 
are  to  yield  a  conscious  and  intelligent  obedience ;  for 
of  that  their  nature  is  incapable.  Nor  does  he  govern 
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them,  as  he  governs  the  objects  and  elements  of  inani 
mate  nature,  by  employing  them  as  the  mere  passive 
instruments  of  his  power.    He  governs  them  by  an  inter 
mediate  species  of  rule — by  means  of  the  appetites  and 
affections,  and  of  the  instincts  and  propensities  which 
he  has  implanted  within  them.     By  means  of  these,  he 
exercises  an  absolute  control,  wields  a  resistless  sceptre 
over  them,  directing  all  their  movements  and  all  their 
operations.     To  us  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  insig 
nificant  or  contemptible  from  their  diminutiveness,  their 
weakness,  and  timidity ;  others  of  them  are  objects  of 
annoyance  and  terror,  from  their  destructiveness  and 
their  ferocity;  and  others,  from  their  strength,  their 
fleetness,  their  docility,  or  other  properties,  are  emi 
nently  useful.      But  whatever  may  be   their  native 
qualities,  and  whatever  their  relation  to  us ;  whether 
they  are  formed  to  be  our  helpers  and  servants,  or  our 
enemies  and  tormentors,  they  are  the  subjects  of  him 
"  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all ;"  and  by  him  they 
are  rendered  the  willing,  though  unconscious  instru 
ments  of  fulfilling  his  designs,  not  only  of  beneficence 
to  themselves,  but  of  beneficence  and  wisdom,  or  of 
justice  and  vengeance  towards  man.    Instances,  accord 
ingly,  are  recorded  in  his  word,  in  which,  by  a  special 
interference,  he  has  employed  some  of  the  most  un 
likely  and  untameable  of  the  irrational  creatures  as  the 
ministers  of  his  wrath,  or  the  dispensers  of  his  bounty, 
or  in  which  he  has  bridled  their  predominant  propen 
sities,  and  made   them  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
their  nature.      At  his  command  the  land  of  Egypt 
"  brought  forth  frogs  in  abundance  in  the  chambers  of 
their  kings.     He  spake,  and  there  came  divers  sorts  of 
flies  and  lice  in  all  their  coasts.     He  spake,  and  the 
locusts  came,  and  caterpillars,  and  that  without  number, 
and  did  eat  up  all  the  herbs  in  their  land,  and  devoured 
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the  fruit  of  their  ground."  He  commanded  the  ravens 
to  feed,  for  a  season,  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  "  the 
ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning, 
and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening."  When  Daniel 
was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  "  his  God  sent  his  angel 
and  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that  they  hurt  him  not ;" 
but  when  his  accusers  were  cast  in,  "  the  lions  had  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  ah1  their  bones  in  pieces 
ere  ever  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  den."  There 
came  a  viper  out  of  the  fire,  and  fastened  on  the  hand 
of  Paul ;  but,  irritated  as  the  venernous  creature  must 
have  been  by  the  heat,  the  apostle  shook  it  into  the 
fire,  and  felt  no  harm. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that,  as  all  the 
tribes  and  orders  of  the  irrational  creation  are  depen 
dant  on  God  for  preservation  and  subsistence,  and  as 
they  are  all  managed  and  regulated  by  his  power  dur 
ing  the  season  of  their  life,  so  his  agency  is  to  be 
recognised  also  in  determining  the  time  and  the  place, 
the  mode  and  the  circumstances,  of  their  death.  "  Not 
a  sparrow  falls  on  the  ground  without  our  heavenly 
Father."  "  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  living  creatures  are 
troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and 
return  to  their  dust." 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  briefly  the  last  and 
most  interesting  department  of  Divine  providence, — 
that  department  of  it  which  relates  to  the  human 
race. 

Without  a  formal  attempt  at  proof  or  argument, 
we  may  remark,  that  this  department  of  it  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  who  admit  the  two  former,  without 
manifest  inconsistency.  The  arrangements  of  the 
material  creation  have  evidently  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  and  advantage  of  living 
creatures,  and  more  especially  of  human  beings ;  and 
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it  is  only  from  their  subserviency  to  these,  that  they 
appear  worthy  of  their  Divine  author.  The  sun  shines 
not  for  himself,  but  it  gives  light  to  beings  furnished 
with  the  faculty  of  vision.  It  is  for  the  living,  and 
more  especially  for  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  that  the  rains  of  heaven  descend,  that  the  globe 
is  encircled  with  the  atmosphere,  that  the  fountains 
pour  forth  their  waters,  and  that  the  fields  yield  means 
of  subsistence.  And  not  only  the  arrangements  of  the 
inanimate  creation,  but  the  principal  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  formed,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  man.  Some  of  them  supply 
him  with  food,  and  others  with  clothing ;  while  others 
are  given  to  him  for  servants,  and,  by  their  superior 
strength  or  swiftness,  enable  him  to  accomplish  tasks 
to  which  his  own  unaided  might,  would  be  utterly 
unequal.  If,  then,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
material  and  the  irrational  creation  compel  us  to  con 
clude,  that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  them,  much 
more  may  it  be  presumed  to  extend  to  his  rational  and 
intelligent  offspring.  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  to-day  is 
in  the  field,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith." 

Not  only  might  it  be  presumed  from  the  evidences 
of  divine  care  in  the  inanimate  and  irrational  depart 
ments  of  nature  that  an  equal  or  superior  care  would  be 
extended  to  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
but  farther,  the  relations  which  the  two  former  bear  to 
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the  latter  are  obviously  so  multifarious,  so  intimate  and 
important,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  divine 
providence  to  take  care  of  them,  without  being  also 
extended  to  it.  The  arguments,  too,  which  are  drawn 
for  a  providence  from  the  perfections  of  God,  derive 
their  force  chiefly  from  their  application  to  human 
beings — beings  capable  of  a  moral  government,  and 
qualified,  in  some  measure,  to  know  their  Creator,  and 
to  render  him  the  tribute  of  an  intelligent  and  rational 
homage.  These  anticipations  and  presumptions  are 
corroborated  by  numberless  facts  in  the  life  of  every 
human  being, — in  the  history  of  human  society, — by 
the  care  visibly  exercised  over  all  men,  and  especially 
over  good  men;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  arguments  for  a  providence  derived  from  other 
sources  are  rendered  incontrovertibly  certain  by  the 
express  declarations  of  scripture. 

The  providence  of  God,  as  exerted  in  reference  to 
human  beings,  presupposes  the  principal  elements 
comprehended  in  the  two  preceding  departments — 
preservation,  co-operation,  and  control  or  government. 
By  him  the  successive  generations  of  mankind  are 
brought  into  existence;  and,  in  the  production  of  a 
human  soul  still  more  than  of  an  irrational  animal,  we 
are  presented  with  an  unequivocal  exertion  of  the 
creative  energy  of  the  Almighty ; — with  an  effect  more 
stupendous  and  wonderful,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
than  the  creation  of  the  whole  material  universe.  On 
God,  too,  all  men  are  incessantly  dependent  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  earthly  existence ;  and  were  his 
preserving  energy  suspended  for  a  moment,  "  all  flesh 
would  perish  together."  "  He  gives  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  "  His  visitations  preserve  our 
spirits."  "  He  holds  our  soul  in  life,  and  suffers  not 
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our  feet  to  be  moved."  So  unlimited  is  his  providence 
and  so  minute  is  his  care,  that  "  the  hairs  of  our  heads 
are  all  numbered." 

The  preservation  of  living  creatures,  and  still  more 
of  mankind,  comprehends,  not  merely  that  sustaining 
agency  which  upholds  them  in  being,  and  which  is  ex 
tended  to  them  in  common  with  inanimate  substances, 
but  that  protection  which  is  necessary  to  defend  them 
against  danger.  The  scene  of  their  present  habitation 
is  adapted  to  their  nature  and  faculties  with  consum 
mate  and  beneficent  skill ;  but  it  is  adapted  to  them  as 
fallen  creatures,  and  hence  it  subjects  them  to  many 
hardships  and  privations,  and  exposes  them  to  many 
calamities  and  dangers.  Against  these  calamities  and 
dangers  nothing  but  omnipotence  could  effectually 
shield  them;  and  for  this  gracious  purpose  omnipo 
tence  is  constantly  exerted.  In  that  almighty  guardian 
ship  even  wicked  men  share ;  but  it  is  extended  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  righteous.  "  God  is  our  refuge 
and  strength ;  a  very  present  help  in  trouble."  "  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  him,  and  delivereth  them." 

In  many  instances  the  protection  of  providence  is 
afforded  in  a  manner  so  striking, — the  danger  against 
which  men  are  defended  is  so  imminent  and  so  far 
beyond  all  human  control, — the  instruments  of  their 
deliverance  are  in  themselves  so  insignificant,  and  are 
employed  so  exactly  at  the  critical  moment,  that  even 
the  unthinking  are  surprised  at  their  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  are  constrained  to  say  of  them  "  This  is 
the  finger  of  God."  In  those  wonderful  deliverances  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  detect  a  direct  or  preternatural 
interference  with  the  established  course  of  things ;  but 
the  interference  may  not  be  the  less  real  that  it  is  to 
us  imperceptible.  And  supposing  that,  in  such  in- 
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stances,  the  deliverance  is  effected  without  any  devia 
tion  from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  the  beneficent 
agency  of  God  (as  was  formerly  remarked)  is  still  to  be 
acknowledged  in  it,  for  He  it  is  who  established  and 
who  executes  these  lawrs  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
equally  easy  for  him  to  frame  and  conduct  a  physical 
economy  which,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  ensure  our 
security  and  comfort,  would  have  been  replete  with  the 
means  of  annoyance  and  suffering. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  providence  of  God  for 
protection  against  those  dangers  which  menace  our 
natural  life,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with 
this  particular,  that  to  divine  power  also  we  are  in 
debted  for  protection  against  those  more  terrible  but 
less  palpable  dangers  which  menace  our  spiritual  in 
terests.  There  are  foes  of  more  than  mortal  might, 
who  are  striving  with  envenomed  malignity  to  accom 
plish  our  eternal  ruin ;  whose  movements,  unlike  the 
regular  sequences  of  material  nature,  are  characterized 
by  all  that  variety  and  complexity  which  mark  the 
conduct  of  intelligent  agents;  and  whose  hostilities  are 
the  more  formidable  that  they  are  not  the  objects  of 
sense  or  consciousness.  In  their  hellish  enterprises 
these  enemies  would  infallibly  succeed,  unless  they 
were  controlled  and  restrained  by  a  higher  power. 
But  all  their  machinations  are  marked  by  the  eye  of 
that  Saviour  to  whom  is  now  entrusted  the  administra 
tion  of  providence ;  the  chain  wrhich  circumscribes  their 
movements  is  held  by  his  hand ;  and  no  man  who  sin 
cerely  embarks  in  the  Christian  warfare  but  may  con 
fidently  cherish  the  hope  that  "  neither  principalities 
nor  powers  shall  be  able  to  separate  him  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord." 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  particular,  compre 
hended  in  the  preservation  of  human  beings,  that  their 
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Maker  provides  for  them,  as  well  as  for  irrational 
creatures,  the  means  by  which  their  animal  life  is 
supported  and  maintained.  He  provides  for  them, 
indeed,  the  means,  not  only  of  subsistence,  but  of  com 
fort;  and  so  valuable,  it  would  seem,  are  these  means 
in  the  estimation  of  men  themselves,  that  they  gene 
rally  express  them  by  a  term  similar,  both  in  sound 
and  sense,  to  the  word  providence.  It  is  to  God  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  food  which  nourishes  us, — it  is 
with  his  wool  and  his  flax  that  we  are  clothed, — his  is 
the  air  which  we  breathe, — and  to  him  we  owe  the 
habitations  which  shelter  us  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  elements  of  nature,  and  against  the  assaults  of 
human  violence.  The  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and 
the  luxuries  of  human  life,  might  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
all  the  fruits  of  human  industry  operating  upon  the 
objects,  and  availing  itself  of  the  elements  of  the  ex 
ternal  creation.  In  one  sense  they  are ;  but  in  another 
view  they  are  the  gifts  of  God  ;  and  to  his  providence, 
accordingly,  his  word  expressly  ascribes  them.  "  He 
giveth  food  to  all  flesh ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever."  "  He  gives  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  sea 
sons  ;  filling  the  hearts  of  men  with  food  and  gladness." 
It  is  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  to  which  he  is  a 
party,  that  while  "  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night,  do  not  cease."  It  is  at  his 
command  that  the  freezing  rigours  of  winter  relax, 
and  that  the  powers  of  vegetation  revive  under  the 
genial  influences  of  the  vernal  sun ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  his  operation  that  the  earth  is  decorated  with  the 
flowers  of  summer,  and  replenished  with  the  fruits  of 
autumn.  Were  not  He  to  hear  the  heavens  when  they 
cry  to  him,  these  heavens  would  not  hear  the  earth  ;  the 
earth  would  not  hear  the  corn  and  the  wine ;  and  the 
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corn  and  the  wine  would  not  hear  the  cry  of  man  and 
beast.  Were  it  not  for  his  unwearied  energy,  the  lumi 
naries  of  heaven  would  cease  to  shine, — the  sun  would 
forget  to  set  and  rise, — the  seasons  would  cease  to 
revolve, — and  the  various  provinces  of  nature,  which 
are  now  beautified  and  gladdened  with  light  and  life, 
would  all  be  wrapt  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  It  is  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God  that  the 
clouds  of  heaven  distil  the  fructifying  dew  and  the 
soaking  rain  on  the  furrowed  fields  of  the  ground,  and 
that  herbs  and  plants  of  every  form  live  and  vegetate. 
"  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  thou  greatly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water ; 
thou  preparest  them  corn  when  thou  hast  so  provided 
for  it.  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly, 
thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof;  thou  makest  it  soft 
with  showers,  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.  Thou 
crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths 
drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  also 
are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they 
also  sing." 

Before  leaving  this  particular,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  their  temporal  wants, 
and  with  regard  to  protection  in  danger,  the  promises 
of  scripture  authorise  the  people  of  God  to  expect  the 
exercise  of  a  special  care, — a  care  not  vouchsafed  to 
the  irreligious  and  the  ungodly.  This  special  care  may 
not  imply  preternatural  or  miraculous  interpositions  ; 
and  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exerted ;  but  about  the  fact  itself,  the  scrip 
tures  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  "  Behold  the  eye  of 
Jehovah  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that 
hope  in  his  mercy ;  to  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  to 
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keep  them  alive  in  famine."  "  The  upright  shall  not 
be  ashamed  in  the  evil  time  ;  and  in  the  days  of  famine 
they  shall  be  satisfied."  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come." 

The  second  particular,  usually  mentioned  by  theolo 
gical  writers  as  included  in  the  providence  of  God 
towards  man,  is  co-operation.  In  reference  to  intelli 
gent  agents,  as  well  as  to  material  substances,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Creator  seems  to  result  naturally 
and  necessarily  from  his  preservation  of  them — from 
the  fact  that  he  upholds  them  in  existence,  and  conse 
quently,  in  the  possession  and  the  play  of  all  their 
powers  and  faculties,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  ad 
mits  of  no  doubt  that,  in  this  respect,  or  on  that  account, 
God  may  be  said  to  co-operate  with  rational  creatures 
in  all  their  movements,  and  in  all  their  actions ;  but 
that  co-operation  is  not  specifically  different  from  pre 
servation  or  sustentation, — the  one  being  a  necessary 
accompaniment,  or  rather  an  integral  part  of  the  other. 
It  is,  however,  the  general,  if  not  the  universal  opinion 
of  orthodox  divines,  that  the  co-operation  or  concur 
rence  of  God  with  the  actions  of  his  creatures  is 
something  entirely  distinct  from  his  preservation  of 
their  being  and  faculties,  and  something  additional  to 
that  preservation.  This  opinion  has,  I  think,  been 
admitted  somewhat  inconsiderately ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  adduce  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  it, 
either  from  scripture  or  consciousness,  or  any  other 
source  of  information. 

In  thus  presuming  to  question  the  co-operation  of 
God  with  the  conduct  of  rational  creatures,  as  a  dis 
tinct  act,  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  his  agency  in 
the  economy  of  grace.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  for  a 
moment  that  "  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  do 
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any  thing"  that  is  spiritually  good, — that  it  is  by  the 
operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  that  the  human  soul  is 
enlightened,  renewed,  purified,  and  invigorated, — that 
he  "  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure,"  The  co-operation  to  which  I  refer,  and  the 
existence  of  which  I  feel  disposed  to  call  in  question,  is 
that  concurrence  which  the  Creator  is  supposed  to 
exert  with  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  the  most  sinful  as  well  as  the  most 
indifferent  or  the  most  innocent. 

In  that  co-operation  or  concurrence  originates  a  dif 
ficulty,  which  has  baffled  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
solve  it, — the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  the  Almighty 
co-operates  with  sinful  actions  without  participating  in 
their  guilt:    As  a  specimen  of  the  unguarded  and  objec 
tionable  language  employed  on  this  subject,  I  may  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  a  most  useful  and  popular 
book,  Fisher's  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
In  answer  to  the  question,   "  Does  God's  governing 
providence  include  in  it  his  immediate  concourse  with 
every  action  of  the  creature?"  it  is  answered,  "  Yes; 
God  not  only  efficaciously  concurs  in  producing  the 
action  as  to  the  matter  of  it ;  but  likewise  predetermines 
the  creature  to  such  or  such  an  action,  and  not  to  an 
other  ;  shutting  up  all  other  ways  of  acting,  and  leaving 
that  only  open  which  he  had  determined  to  be  done." 
And  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  can  God  concur 
with  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  without  sin,  whereof  he 
cannot  be  the  author  ?"  it  is  said,  "  Although  God  not 
only  preserves  and  supports  the  faculties  wherewith 
a  man  sinneth,  but  likewise  previously,  immediately, 
and  efficaciously  concurs  to  the  substance,  matter,  or 
entity  of  the  action,  yet  he  by  no  means  concurs  to  the 
sinfulness  or  wickedness  of  the  act."     Here  it  is  dis 
tinctly  and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  He  to  whom 
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all  sin  is  inexpressibly  offensive,  concurs  immediately 
and  efficaciously  to  every  sinful  action  ;  but  how  lie  can 
do  that,  and  not  concur  to  its  sinfulness,  seems  abso 
lutely  inconceivable. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  itself,  we  may  remark, 
that  it  vanishes  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  if  we  reject 
the  notion  of  that  co-operation  in  which  it  originates. 
Even  if  we  hesitate  to  go  thus  far,  one  thing  is  per 
fectly  certain,  and  perfectly  evident,  from  the  testimony 
both  of  human  consciousness  and  of  the  divine  word, 
that  is,  that  we  possess  such  a  control  over  our  capa 
cities  of  action,  that  we  ourselves  are  responsible  for 
the  use  of  these  capacities,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
blame  incurred  by  their  abuse  or  misapplication  is  in 
no  degree  imputable  to  our  holy  and  beneficent  Creator 
and  Preserver.  To  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would 
invest  a  created  being  with  such  a  control,  is  so  far 
from  being  derogatory  to  his  character,  that  it  rather 
exalts  it ;  as  it  ascribes  to  him  a  higher  degree  of  power, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves  to  preserve  his  purity 
from  every  speck  and  stain  of  sin.  Nor  does  it  in 
fringe  on  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  and  perpetual 
dependence  of  all  things  on  his  providence  ;  for  it  is 
admitted  that  all  his  creatures  are  every  moment  de 
pendent  on  him  for  their  being  and  their  faculties,  and 
that  without  his  permission  no  sinful  act  could  be  per 
petrated.  It  is  farther  admitted  that  he  not  only 
permits  sinful  actions,  but  limits  and  overrules  them, 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  agent,  he 
renders  them  conducive  to  holy  and  benevolent  ends  ; 
and  thus  by  a  process  worthy  of  himself  extracts  good 
from  evil.  But  does  not  the  scripture,  it  may  be  said, 
go  much  farther  than  this,  when  it  declares  that  God 
hardens  the  hearts  of  men  ?  thus  ascribing  to  him  a 
direct  and  positive  agency  in  the  production  of  sinful 
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actions.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  to  interpret 
such  expressions  in  the  literal  and  unqualified  sense,  as 
importing  that  God  infuses  moral  depravity  into  the 
human  heart,  is  not  only  to  contradict  other  declarations 
of  scripture,  but  to  subvert  entirely  the  foundations  of 
religion,  by  divesting  the  Almighty  of  those  moral 
perfections  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
his  intelligent  creatures  to  regard  him  with  sentiments 
of  veneration,  confidence,  and  love.  It  would  be  to 
ascribe  to  him  attributes  which  would  transform  him 
into  a  legitimate  object  of  suspicion,  and  terror,  and 
hatred.  It  may  be  remarked  next,  that,  according  to 
the  idiom  of  scripture  language,  God  is  often  said  to  do 
those  things  which  he  permits,  and  which  he  is  deter 
mined  to  render  conducive  to  his  own  holy  and  bene 
volent  purposes.  Lastly,  it  is  evidently  fair  and 
reasonable  to  interpret  those  expressions  of  scripture, 
as  of  other  writings,  which  are  dubious  or  dark,  by 
those  which  are  clear  and  unequivocal.  NOAV,  "  times 
almost  without  number,"  and  in  terms  the  most  explicit 
and  unambiguous,  the  scripture  guards  us  against  the 
ascription  of  any  thing  evil  to  God,  and  teaches  us  to 
ascribe  to  hirn  whatever  is  good,  or  excellent,  or  holy. 
"  I  will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker.  Far  be  it 
from  God,  that  he  should  do  wickedness  ;  and  from  the 
Almighty,  that  he  should  commit  iniquity.  Let  no 
man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God, 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
he  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed." 

Those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  speculation  relative 
to  the  agency  of  God  respecting  the  sinful  actions  of 
men,  may  consult  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Dick's  second 
Lecture  on  Providence,  where  they  will  find  the  diffi 
culties  of  the  question  stated  and  remarked  on,  not  only 
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with  the  characteristic  clearness  and  precision  of  the 
author,  but  with  the  most  commendable  candour  and 
humility.  They  may  consult  also  the  Postscript  to  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  of  Howe's  trea 
tises, — his  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  entitled 
"  The  Reconcilableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the 
Sins  of  Men,  with  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his 
Counsels,  Exhortations,  and  whatsoever  means  he  uses 
to  prevent  them."  In  the  postscript  of  that  masterly 
essay,  you  will  find  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
metaphysical  arguments  employed  on  the  different  sides 
of  this  abstruse  and  perplexing  question.  I  shall  quote 
from  it  a  passage,  in  which  the  author  sums  up  his 
own  sentiments, — remarking  merely  with  respect  to 
them,  that  though  he  was  charged  with  heresy  by  some 
ultra  orthodox  writers  of  his  owrn  age,  few  men,  it  is 
probable,  but  will  think,  that  in  attempting  to  define 
the  extent  of  divine  agency,  he  has  erred  on  the  side 
of  excess  rather  than  defect.  "  I  maintain,"  says  he, 
"  the  following  things  : — 

"  1.  That  God  exerciseth  a  universal  providence 
about  all  his  creatures,  both  in  maintaining  and  govern 
ing  them.  2.  That,  more  particularly,  he  exerciseth 
such  a  providence  about  man.  3.  That  this  providence 
about  man  extends  to  all  the  actions  of  all  men.  4. 
That  it  consists  not  alone  in  beholding  the  actions  of 
men,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator  of  them  only,  but 
is  positively  active  about  them.  5.  That  this  active 
providence  of  God  about  all  the  actions  of  men  con 
sists  not  merely  in  giving  them  the  natural  powers, 
whereby  they  can  work  of  themselves,  but  in  a  real 
influence  upon  those  powers.  6.  That  this  influence  is 
in  reference  to  holy  and  spiritual  actions  (whereto,  since 
the  apostacy,  the  nature  of  man  is  become  viciously 
disinclined)  necessary  to  be  efficaciously  determinative  ; 
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such  as  shall  overcome  that  disinclination,  and  reduce 
those  powers  into  act.  7 .  That  the  ordinary,  appointed 
way  for  the  communication  of  this  determinative  in 
fluence,  is  by  our  intervening  consideration  of  the 
inducements  which  God  represents  to  us  in  his  word, 
namely,  the  precepts,  promises,  and  communications, 
which  are  the  moral  instruments  of  his  government. 
8.  That  in  reference  to  all  other  actions  which  are  not 
sinful,  though  there  be  not  a  sinful  disinclination  to 
them,  yet  because  there  may  be  a  sluggishness  and 
ineptitude  to  some  purposes  God  intends  to  serve  by 
them,  that  influence  is  also  always  determinative  there 
unto  ;  whensoever  to  the  immense  wisdom  of  God  shall 
seem  meet,  and  conducing  to  his  own  great  and  holy 
ends.  9.  That,  in  reference  to  sinful  actions,  by  this 
influence  God  doth  not  only  sustain  men  who  do  them, 
and  continue  to  them  their  natural  faculties  and  powers 
whereby  they  are  done,  but  also,  as  the  first  mover,  so 
far  excite  and  actuate  those  powers,  that  they  are  apt 
and  habile  for  any  congenerous  action,  to  which  they 
have  a  natural  designation  ;  and  whereto  they  are  not 
sinfully  disinclined." — On  this  proposition  I  cannot 
forbear  observing,  that  when  Howe  speaks  of  "  God 
not  only  continuing  to  men  the  natural  powers  by 
which  they  perform  sinful  actions,  but  also,  as  the  first 
mover,  exciting  and  actuating  those  powers,  he  em 
ploys  language  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  exceedingly 
ambiguous  and  incautious.  This  exciting  and  actuat 
ing,  if  not  a  part  of  his  preserving  and  sustaining 
agency,  must,  in  reference  to  evil  actions,  be  a  tempt 
ing  or  impelling  to  sin  ;  but  "  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."  An  agency, 
however,  of  this  kind,  or  to  this  extent,  Howe  ex 
plicitly  disavows  in  his  concluding  proposition, — a  pro 
position  expressed  in  more  intelligible  language,  and 
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liable  to  no  reasonable  objection,  though  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  that  which  precedes  it.  "  I  main 
tain,"  says  he,  "  10.  That  if  men  do  then  employ  their 
natural  powers  to  the  doing  of  any  sinful  action  ;  by  that 
game  influence  God  doth,  as  to  him  seems  meet,  limit, 
moderate,  and,  against  the  inclination  and  design  of 
the  sinful  agent,  overrule  and  dispose  it  to  good." 
"  But  now,"  he  adds,  "  if,  besides  all  this,  men  will 
also  assert  that  God  doth  by  an  efficacious  influence 
move  and  determine  men  to  wicked  actions :  this  is 
that  which  I  most  resolutely  deny." 

From  the  co-operation  of  divine  providence  with  the 
conduct  of  men,  the  transition  is  natural  to  that  govern 
ment  which  is  exercised  over  them,  and  which  forms 
another  element  of  God's  providential  administration. 
The  divine  government  of  rational  and  accountable 
agents  is  totally  different  from  that  control  which  is 
exerted  over  inanimate  objects,  and  even  from  that 
which  is  exerted  over  living  but  irrational  creatures. 
Neither  inanimate  objects  nor  irrational  creatures  are 
capable  of  government,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Even  the  most  sagacious  of  the  brutes  seem  incapable 
of  forming  any  distinct  notions  of  law,  authority,  ap 
probation  and  disapprobation,  rewards  and  punish 
ments.  It  is  otherwise  with  men ;  and  over  them,  there 
fore,  the  supreme  ruler  maintains  a  moral  administra 
tion.  Laws  worthy  of  himself  are  promulgated,  to 
which  they  are  required  to  yield,  not  an  unconscious  or 
reluctant,  but  an  intelligent  and  willing  obedience  ; 
motives,  cogent  and  interesting,  are  employed  to  enforce 
their  compliance  ;  and  while  obedience  is  rewarded,  dis 
obedience  is  punished. 

While  the  providential  government  of  God  over 
mankind  is  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
rational  natures,  without  impinging  on  their  free  agency, 
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his  control  over  them  is  complete  and  unlimited,  reach 
ing  not  only  to  all  the  occurrences  which  befal  them, 
but  to  all  their  emotions,  volitions,  and  actions.  To 
him  we  owe  our  mental  endowments  and  our  bodily 
strength ;  it  is  he  who  determines  the  stations  which 
we  are  to  occupy,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  in 
every  instance,  we  are  to  act ;  it  is  he  who  measures 
out  to  us  what  we  call  the  advantages  of  fortune — who 
arranges  the  events,  both  prosperous  and  adverse, 
which  chequer  our  life  ;  and  it  is  he  who  fixes  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  our  death.  a  Pro 
motion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  the  west, 
from  the  north,  nor  from  the  south.  God  is  ruler  and 
judge ;  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another. 
He  kills,  and  he  maketh  alive;  he  wounds,  and  his 
hands  make  whole."  The  incidents  which  befal  our 
selves  and  others  often  seem  to  be  determined  by 
accident ;  but  what  is  contingent  or  casual  to  us,  is  not 
so  to  God.  "  With  him  all  discord  is  harmony, — all 
chance  direction." 

In  contemplating  the  incidents  of  human  life,  we 
sometimes  fall  into  an  extreme  the  opposite  to  that 
of  regarding  these  incidents  as  casual.  Remarkable 
events  of  a  prosperous  or  adverse  nature  are  viewed  as 
unequivocal  tokens  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
Almighty  regards  particular  individuals  ;  those  who 
are  favoured  with  signal  deliverances  are  believed  to 
be  the  favourites  of  heaven ;  while  those  who  are 
visited  with  calamities  are  supposed  to  be  sinners 
above  others,  "  because  they  suffer  such  things."  In 
passing  such  judgments  the  error  consists,  not  as  some 
may  be  apt  to  imagine,  in  tracing  to  the  agency  of 
Providence  the  events  from  which  our  inference  is 
deduced,  but  in  the  inference  deduced  from  them.  In 
recognising  the  fact  of  the  agency  of  Providence,  we 
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can  never  go  wrong,  though  we  may  err  in  magnifying 
or  diminishing  the  degree  of  that  agency ;  but  in 
attempting  to  scan  the  purposes  and  sentiments  of  the 
God  of  providence,  we  must  proceed  with  the  greatest- 
reverence  and  caution,  availing  ourselves  at  every  step 
of  the  surer  light  of  the  divine  word. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  course  of  divine  pro 
vidence,  deliverances  so  extraordinary  are  wrought  for 
the  righteous, — that  chastisements  so  signal  are  in 
flicted  on  the  wicked, — and  that  the  designs  of  the 
latter  against  the  former  are  sometimes  baffled  in  a 
manner  so  unlocked  for  and  so  wonderful,  that  the 
thoughtless  and  the  irreligious,  as  well  as  the  wise  and 
the  pious,  are  constrained  to  say  "  Here  is  the  finger  of 
God."  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  visibly  or  miraculously  suspended  in 
favour  of  the  righteous.  The  same  conflagration  which 
lays  waste  the  house  of  the  wicked  man  destroys  the 
dwelling  of  the  just ;  and  the  same  tempest  lays  pro 
strate  the  habitations  of  the  believer  and  the  unbe 
liever,  or  overwhelms  their  property  in  the  ocean. 

"  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  any  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ?  " 

It  is,  then,  not  by  miraculous  interpositions,  suspend 
ing  the  laws  of  nature,  but  by  unusual  and  striking 
modifications  of  her  laws  and  elements,  that  our  atten 
tion  is  summoned  to  a  presiding  Providence,  and  that 
we  are  reminded  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  righteous — the  foe  and  avenger  of 
the  wicked. 

Evidence  of  this  truth,  still  more  unequivocal,  is 
afforded  by  the  nature  of  those  laws  according  to  which 
the  administration  of  providence  is  conducted.  It  is 
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the  general  tendency  of  these  laws  to  encourage  piety 
and  vii'tue,  and  to  discourage  vice  and  wickedness. 
Honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety,  tend  to  health  and 
comfort,  to  prosperity  and  respectability ;  idleness, 
dishonesty,  and  intemperance,  to  disease,  and  poverty, 
and  misery.  Hence,  says  the  apostle,  "  Godliness  ia 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

While  such  are  unquestionably  the  general  tenden 
cies  of  the  present  constitution  of  things,  and  while,  in 
addition  to  these  general  tendencies,  there  are  often 
occurring  events  so  singular  as  to  strike  and  overawe 
even  the  inconsiderate  and  the  irreligious,  still,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  present  state  is  a  state  of  pre 
paration  and  discipline,  not  of  retribution.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  are  many  obstacles  which  inter 
fere  with  the  general  and  natural  tendencies  of  things, 
— that  "  time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men," — that 
prosperity  and  adversity  are  no  infallible  tokens  of 
character, — and  that  "  no  man  certainly  knows  either 
love  or  hatred  from  that  which  is  before  him."  It  is 
neither  by  the  general  course  of  their  affairs,  nor  by 
particular  occurrences,  but  by  the  general  tenor  of 
their  conduct  that  we  are  to  form  our  judgments  of 
the  character  of  men,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  arc  held  by  God.  "  Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right 
eous." 

I  proceed  to  remark  next,  that  not  only  does  the 
Almighty  determine  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
act,  and  the  circumstances  that  befal  us,  but  that  our 
actions  themselves  are  subject  to  his  control.  In  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  his  will  is  supreme; 
the  faculties  and  passions  of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as 
the  qualities  of  matter,  are  his  instruments ;  and  the 
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actions  of  free  agents,  as  well  as  the  changes  of  inert 
substances,  contribute  to  promote  his  purposes.  Even 
the  most  furious  and  ungovernable  of  human  passions 
he  manages  and  limits  with  infinite  facility.  "  Surely 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee ;  the  remainder  of 
wrath  thou  wilt  restrain." 

That  God  can  control  and  regulate  the  will  of  man 
without  infringing  on  its  freedom,  is  a  position  which, 
though  it  has  been  denied  by  many  ancient,   and  by 
some  modern  philosophers,  cannot  be  reasonably  dis 
puted,  except  by  the  atheist.     That  he  does  control  it, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  express  assertions  of  scripture, 
and  by  many  passages  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
church  ;  and  by  the  accomplishment  of  promises  and 
prophecies  which,   in  consequence  of  the  complex  rela 
tions  of  human  affairs,  must  have  depended  on  the  vo 
litions  of  many  inferior  agents.    Of  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  the  human  will  is  influenced  and  regulated  by 
the  Supreme  ruler,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,   nothing  can 
happen   in   opposition  to  the  designs  of  God,  on  the 
other  his  power  is  never  exerted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  the  free  agency,  or  the  moral  responsibility  of 
his  creatures.     Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  unlimited 
sway  which  he  wields  over  the  objects  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  intimate  relations  between  these  objects, 
and  the  conduct  of  men  ;  and  when  we  consider  farther, 
the  facility  with  which  he  may  control  our  thoughts 
and  influence  our  determinations,   simply  by  touching 
any  of  the  associating  principles,   we    shall   perceive 
that,  without  directly  interfering  with  the  will,  he  may 
easily  restrain  it  from  one  purpose,  or  excite  it  to  an 
other  ;  and  we  shall  wonder  that  what,  even  to  a  super 
ficial  view,  is  only  a  slight  difficulty,  should  have  been 
magnified   into  an  inscrutable  mystery,   and  a  hope- 
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less  enigma.  It  is  surely  not  inconceivable  that  in 
the  mode  now  mentioned,  that  is,  simply  by  altering 
those  trains  of  thought  on  which  depend  the  determin 
ations  of  the  will, — he  "  who  made  man — who  knows 
his  frame,"  may  prompt  or  impel  to  what  is  good  ;  and, 
in  a  similar  way,  he  may  restrain  from  what  is  evil. 
Of  this  we  are  certain,  for  it  is  the  express  assertion  of 
his  own  word,  that  "  the  hearts  of  men  are  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  he  turneth 
them  whithersoever  he  will."  And  another  most  im 
portant  truth  on  this  subject  taught  by  his  word,  is 
that  whatever  in  the  purposes  or  actions  of  men  is  evil, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  men  themselves  ;  and  whatever  is 
good  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  the  influences  of  his 
good  spirit. 

Of  the  absolute  and  resistless  control  which  the  Most 
High  exerts  over  human  volitions  and  human  conduct, 
his  providence  furnishes  illustrations  most  striking  and 
instructive.  "  There  are  many  devices  in  man's  heart ; 
but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  shall  stand."  Schemes 
and  projects,  which  are  formed  with  consummate  saga 
city,  and  the  success  of  which  appeared  infallibly  cer 
tain,  are  often  blasted  by  the  most  insignificant  or  un 
expected  means.  "  The  counsel  of  Ahithophel  was  as 
if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God  ;"  but  when 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  interfered  with  the  divine 
purpose,  it  is  turned  into  foolishness,  and  rejected  for  a 
scheme  the  most  visionary  and  preposterous.  Ahasue- 
rus,  the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pro 
vinces,  decreed  the  destruction  of  a  helpless  and  unarmed 
people  scattered  over  his  empire  ;  but  that  people  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and, 
by  a  train  of  most  improbable  occurrences,  those  who 
had  instigated  the  king  to  destroy  them  were  themselves 
destroyed;  while  they  were  preserved,  and  some  of  their 
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leading  men  were  elevated  to  the  most  influential  sta 
tions  in  the  court  of  Persia.  "  With  God  is  strength 
and  wisdom ;  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his. 
He  leadeth  counsellors  away  spoiled,  and  maketh  judges 
fools.  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  weak- 
eneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty." 

In  other  instances,  the  enterprises  of  men  are  allowed 
to  succeed,  but  the  consequences  resulting  from  them 
are  widely  different  from  those  which  their  projectors 
anticipated  and  intended.  When  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  sold  him  into  Egypt,  they  meant  it  for  evil ; 
but  God  meant  it  and  turned  it  for  good.  Too  often, 
indeed,  the  designs  of  men  in  executing  their  projects 
differ  from  those  of  their  Maker.  They  think  of  nothing 
but  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfish,  or  ambitious, 
or  resentful  passions,  utterly  unconscious  that  they  are 
as  completely  under  the  management  of  the  Supreme 
ruler,  as  the  tool  is  under  that  of  the  artist  who 
wields  it ;  and  that  by  him  all  are  employed  as  instru 
ments  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  of  justice 
or  benevolence,  of  reward  or  correction.  In  this  way, 
even  the  worst  of  men, — those  who  are  justly  regarded 
as  monsters  of  wickedness,  and  as  the  pests  and  curses 
of  the  species,  are  used  as  a  rod  in  the  divine  hand  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  guilty ;  and  when,  through  their 
instrumentality,  the  divine  purposes  are  accomplished, 
they  are  thrown  aside  "  like  an  exhausted  torch  into  the 
conflagration  which  it  had  been  employed  to  kindle." 
It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  language  addressed 
to  the  king  of  Assyria  is  applicable  to  the  kings  and 
conquerors  of  other  times, — "  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of 
mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indig 
nation.  I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation ; 
and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a 
charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  tread  them  down  like 
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the  mire  of  the  streets.  Howbeit,  he  meaneth  not  so, 
neither  doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to 
destroy,  and  to  cut  off  nations  not  a  few.  Wherefore,  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the  Lord  hath  performed 
his  whole  work  upon  mount  Sion  and  on  Jerusalem, 
I  will  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks." 

In  these,  and  in  many  similar  operations,  the  divine 
providence  is  illustriously  displayed  in  the  administra 
tion  of  human  affairs.  As  nothing,  on  the  one  hand, 
can  be  too  vast  for  the  power  of  God,  or  too  insignificant 
on  the  other,  to  escape  his  notice,  so  the  concerns  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  nations,  are  the  objects  of  his 
superintending  care.  He  determines  the  condition, 
and  regulates  the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the 
humble  and  tranquil  scenes  of  private  life ;  he  presides 
in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen  and  princes ;  on  his  nod 
depend  the  issues  of  battles  and  wars ;  and  he  over 
rules  all  those  convulsions  and  revolutions  which  affect 
the  welfare  perhaps  of  half  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
"  He  stills  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults  of 
the  people."  In  reference  to  all  objects  and  all  changes, 
whether  public  or  private,  political  or  physical,  "  his 
counsel  stands,"  his  dominion  is  absolute  and  uncon 
trollable.  "  When  he  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can 
make  trouble  ?  and  when  he  hideth  his  face,  who  then 
can  behold  him,  whether  it  be  done  against  a  nation  or 
against  a  man  only  ?" 

It  is  a  question  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion,  Whether  divine  providence  is 
invariably  conducted  according  to  general  laws  ?  or, 
whether  the  practice  of  prayer  does  not  presuppose 
that  there  may  be  occasional  deviations  from  these 
laws  ?  The  question  is  not  without  interest  and  im 
portance  ;  but  it  is  probably  too  difficult  for  the  human 
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faculties.     That  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  that 
in  answer  to  prayer  he  imparts  blessings  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  is  a  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  religious  worship,  and  about  which  no  man  who 
admits  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  can  entertain 
any  doubts.     But  in  that  part  of  religious  worship  we 
proceed,  or  at  least  we  seem  to  proceed,  on  the  assur 
ance  not  only  that  God  will  listen  to  our  prayers,  but 
that,  in  answer  to  them,  he  will  interpose  to  control 
the  laws  and  elements  of  material  nature,  or  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  voluntary  agents.     When,  for  example, 
we  pray  for  a  prosperous  harvest  and  an  abundant  crop, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  prayers  will  have  some 
influence  in  procuring  for  us  "  rain  "  or  sunshine  "  from 
heaven,  and  a  fruitful  season."     When  we  pray  that 
God  "  would  turn  wars  into  peace  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  or  that  he  would  prosper  the  interests  of  liberty 
and  religion,  we  proceed  on  the  belief  that  in  some  way 
he  may  interpose  to  influence  the  determinations  of  the 
human   will.     Supposing,   then,  that  our  prayers  are 
heard,  and  that   the  events   prayed   for  are   actually 
brought  about,  are  we  to  conclude,  that,  in  all  such  in 
stances,  there  has  been  a  special  interposition  on  the 
part   of  God,  modifying  or  suspending  the  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  material  or  the  moral   world  ? 
And  if  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  cannot  discern 
any  miraculous  or  preternatural  operation  ? — that  every 
thing  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  the  regular  acting 
of  natural  and   secondary    causes, — that  the    farther 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  extended,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  phenomena  which  we  are  able  to  reduce 
under  general  laws — so  that,  what  seemed  at  first  an 
exception  from  some  law,  is  found  to  be  an  exemplifi 
cation  either  of  it,  or  of  one  still  more  extensive.     In 
reply  to  these  questions,  I  would  remark  first,  that, 
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supposing  our  prayers  to  be  heard,  and  the  blessings 
prayed  for  granted,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
there  has  been  a  deviation  from  any  of  the  laws  either  of 
the  physical  or  the  moral  world.  He  who  is  the  "  hearer 
of  prayer,"  is  also  the  author  and  ruler  of  nature  ;  he 
knew  from  eternity  all  the  petitions  which  would  be  pre 
sented  to  him ;  and  he  may  have  so  framed  and  adjusted 
the  laws  of  nature,  that,  without  violating  or  suspending 
them,  he  can  grant  ah1  the  blessings  which  it  is  proper 
for  him  to  bestow  in  answer  to  the  supplications  of  his 
creatures.  It  may  be  remarked  next,  that,  supposing 
that  in  answer  to  prayer  there  are  special  interpositions 
on  the  part  of  God,  controlling  the  elements  of  moral 
nature  or  the  conduct  of  intelligent  agents,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  these  interpositions  being  invi 
sible  to  us.  We  may  either  suppose,  with  one  living 
writer,  "  that  the  interference  takes  place  at  some  link 
in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  beyond  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  of  sense 
and  observation;"  or,  what  amounts  nearly  to  the 
same  thing,  we  may  suppose  with  another  living  author, 
"  that  the  history  of  men  and  of  society  is  made  up  of 
innumerable  progressions  or  lines  which  perpetually 
cross  each  other,  and  which,  at  their  point  of  intersec 
tion,  receive  a  new  direction  in  virtue  of  the  lateral 
impulse  that  has  come  upon  them.  When  an  indivi 
dual  receives  an  answer  to  prayer,  the  interposition 
may  be  made  not  in  the  line  Avhich  he  was  himself 
describing,  but  in  one  of  those  which  are  to  meet  him 
in  his  path;  and  at  a  point,  therefore,  where  even 
though  the  visible  constancy  of  nature  may  have  been 
violated,  yet,  as  being  at  the  time  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  observation,  it  was  a  violation  not  visible  to  him." 
In  either  of  the  cases  now  imagined,  the  interference 
in  answer  to  prayer  may  be  real,  and  in  one  sense  pre- 
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ternatural ;  but  to  us  every  thing  will  appear  the  result 
of  natural  secondary  causes,  operating  according  to 
established  laws. 

Omitting  other  questions  connected  with  this  subject, 
I  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  what  ought  to  awaken 
in  all  of  us  emotions  of  gratitude,  confidence,  and  joy, 
that  the  administration  of  providence  is  entrusted  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator ;  and  conducted  in  subordi 
nation  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  "  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  isles 
be  glad  thereof."  Amen. 


LECTURE  V. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  FOR  THE 
DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 


Preliminary  Observations.  Proofs.  Divine  Names  given  to  Christ. 
Divine  Perfections  ascribed  to  Him.  Divine  Works  performed  by 
them.  Creation,  Preservation,  Government,  and  Judgment  of  the 
World.  Auxiliary  Considerations.  Conclusions.  Remark  of 
Wilberforce  Applied.  Character  of  the  Proofs  for  the  Saviour's 
Divinity. 

IN  the  course  of  our  recent  lectures  and  examinations, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  principal  proofs 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  divinity.  Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
instructive  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
these  proofs.  The  object,  then,  of  the  present  lecture, 
will  not  be  to  adduce  any  new  arguments  for  that 
cardinal  doctrine,  but  to  take  a  very  brief  review  of  the 
arguments  already  adverted  to ;  and  to  show  that  those 
are  not  merely  sufficient,  but  that  they  are  characterized 
by  great  multiplicity  and  variety,  and  by  great  force 
and  splendour. 

To  accomplish  this  task  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  statement  of  some  preliminary  remarks, 
which  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  discussion.  It  may  be  observed,  then,  that  just 
views  respecting  the  true  and  exclusive  object  of  re 
ligious  worship  lie  evidently  at  the  foundation  of  re- 
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ligion.  This  is  a  position  which  will  be  almost  univer 
sally  conceded,  and  which  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
dispute.  One  of  the  chief  ends  for  which  the  Jews  of 
old  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  was  to 
preserve  in  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God ;  and  to  distinguish  him  from  all  false 
divinities,  was  one  of  the  leading  designs  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures. 

Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  correct  views  of 
the  proper  object  of  religious  worship,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  no  expression  would  be  employed  in 
scripture  likely  to  mislead  men  on  a  point  so  momen 
tous.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  to  be  anticipated 
that,  if  Jesus  Christ  were  truly  God,  the  doctrine  would 
be  stated  frequently  and  unequivocally ;  it  was  to  be 
anticipated,  on  the  other,  that  if  he  was  not  God,  not 
a  single  expression  would  be  used  which  had  the  ap 
pearance  of  ascribing  to  him  divine  perfections  and 
prerogatives,  or  which  was  calculated  to  encourage  the 
worship  of  him,  and  thus  to  seduce  into  the  awful  crime 
of  idolatry.  Keeping  in  view  these  momentous  and 
incontestible  principles,  let  us  proceed  to  review  shortly 
the  proofs  usually  adduced  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
his  true  and  proper  divinity. 

The  first  proof,  or  class  of  proofs,  is  usually  deduced 
from  the  divine  names  which  are  given  him.  If  he 
were  not  God,  it  is  obviously  improbable  that  he  should 
be  called  God ;  or,  if  called  God,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  name  would  be  applied  to  him,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate,  unequivocally,  that  it  was  applied  to 
him,  as  to  angels  and  magistrates,  only  in  an  improper 
or  inferior  acceptation.  Not  only,  however,  is  it 
often  given  to  him,  it  is  given  to  him  in  conjunction 
with  epithets  which  prove  that  it  is  applied  to  him  in 
the  highest  and  most  proper  sense.  He  is  called  not 
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only  God  and  Lord,  but  "  the  mighty  God,"  "  the  true 
God,"  "  the  great  God,"  and  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever."  The  incommunicable  name,  Jehovah,  is  also 
given  him,  besides  other  appellations  characteristic  of 
divinity.  He  is  spoken  of  as  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the 
Almighty ; "  he  "  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come." 

If  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
God,  it  was  improbable  that  he  should  be  called  God, 
and  that  other  divine  names  should  be  applied  to  him, 
it  is  evidently  still  more  improbable  that  the  scripture 
should  not  only  apply  to  him  such  names,  but  ascribe  to 
him  also  divine  properties  and  perfections.  This,  how 
ever,  it  unquestionably  does  ;  and  this  it  does  not  in 
one  instance,  or  in  a  feAv,  but  in  many  instances.  He 
is  represented  as  having  existed  from  eternity  ;  for  it 
is  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  before  all  things,"  that  he 
was  "  in  the  beginning  with  God."  He  said  of  himself, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  he  calls  himself 
"  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending." 
Immensity  or  omnipresence  is  another  divine  attribute, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  or  claimed  by  him.  "  No 
man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven.  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  With  the 
attribute  of  omnipresence,  is  intimately  associated  that 
of  omniscience ;  and  this  attribute  also  is  ascribed  to 
him,  or  claimed  by  him,  in  language  not  less  express. 
"  No  man,"  or  no  one,  "  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
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love  thee."  "  All  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am 
he  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  will  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  his  works."  Per 
haps  there  is  no  divine  perfection  that  appears  to  us 
more  characteristic  of  deity,  or  that  is  better  fitted  to 
overawe  our  minds,  than  omnipotence  or  almighty 
power ;  but  that  perfection,  too,  is  plainly  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  "  the  mighty  God,"  "  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  Almighty."  "  We  look  for  the 
Saviour  from  heaven,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  (or 
the  mighty  energy),  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  himself."  I  shall  only  add,  that  immu 
tability  is  another  divine  attribute  ascribed  to  him  ;  for 
of  him  it  is  said,  "  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever."  And  to  him  it  is  said,  "  Thou,  Lord, 
in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth; 
and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands.  They 
shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ;  and  they  all  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail." 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  scripture  ascribes  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  attributes  of  eternity  or  unbeginning 
existence, — of  immensity  or  omnipresence, — of  omni 
science,  omnipotence,  and  immutability ;  but  he  who 
possesses  these  attributes  must  be  possessed  of  all 
divine  attributes  whatever,  and  consequently  must  be 
truly  and  properly  God. 

Incredible  as  it  must  seem  that  divine  names  and 
divine  perfections  should  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  if 
he  was  not  a  divine  person, — difficult,  or  rather  impos 
sible  as  it  is  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
scripture  statements  and  expressions  already  quoted ; 
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these  are  not  the  only  difficulties  which  those  who 
deny  the  Saviour's  divinity  have  to  encounter.  There 
are  other  proofs  of  that  doctrine  which  are  perfectly 
conclusive,  and  which  impart  an  immense  accession  of 
force  to  the  preceding  evidences.  I  go  on,  therefore, 
to  remark,  that  divine  wrorks — works  which  God  only 
can  accomplish,  are  frequently  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 
As  there  is  no  perfection  that  appears  to  us  more  cha 
racteristic  of  deity  than  almighty  power,  so  there  is  no 
work  that  appears  more  characteristic  of  him — more 
evidently  beyond  the  range  of  human  might,  than  crea 
tion,  the  production  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing. 
Reason  intimates  that  this  is  a  work  to  which  nothing 
short  of  infinite  power  was  adequate ;  and  revelation 
specifies  that  work  as  one  which  distinguishes  the  liv 
ing  and  true  God  from  all  false  divinities  and  all  created 
beings.  "  I  am  Jehovah  that  maketh  all  things, — that 
stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone, — that  spreadeth 
abroad  the  earth  by  myself."  But  of  that  most  stupend 
ous  work,  Jesus  Christ  is  frequently  asserted  in  scripture 
to  be  the  author,  and  that  in  terms  as  strong  and  em 
phatic  as  human  language  can  furnish.  "  All  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him.  By  him  are  all  things  created 
that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by 
him  and  for  him."  And  again,  "  Thou  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands." 

The  preservation  and  government  of  the  universe, 
though  the  one  may  not  strike  our  imagination  so  forci 
bly,  and  though  the  other  may  not  awaken  such  profound 
emotions  of  amazement  and  awe,  approve  themselves  to 
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our  reason  as  works  competent  only  to  the  omnipotent 
Creator ;  but  these  works,  also,  are  expressly  attributed 
to  him,  who,  for  our  salvation,  became  obedient  to  the 
death  of  the  cross.  "  By  him  all  things  consist."  "  He 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  of  all."  "  All  things  are  put  under  his 
feet." 

With  the  preservation  and  government  of  the  world, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  associated  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  final  judgment.  To  reanimate  the 
dead  is  a  work  not  inferior  to  the  original  communica 
tion  of  life,  and  accordingly  that  is  specified  as  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Almighty.  "  See  now 
that  I,  even  I  am  he,  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive, — I  wound 
and  I  heal,  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of 
my  hand."  "  God  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth 
the  things  that  be  not  as  though  they  were."  The 
judgment  of  the  world  is  also  a  work  which  not  only 
by  right  pertains  exclusively  to  God,  but  to  which  none 
else  than  God  is  adequate.  To  pass  a  righteous  sen 
tence  on  any  one  man,  every  moral  ingredient  in  every 
one  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Reflect  then  for  a  moment  on  the  incal 
culable  multiplicity  of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
volitions,  which  pass  through  the  mind  even  of  one 
individual, — of  the  words  uttered  and  the  deeds  perpe 
trated  by  him  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life ;  think 
of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  human  beings  who 
have  already  lived,  or  who  shall  live  on  earth, — 
all  of  whom  must  be  judged  at  the  last  day  ;  and  you 
will  feel  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that  to  pass  a 
just  sentence  on  one  man,  and  much  more  on  all  men, 
requires  the  possession  of  boundless  knowledge,  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  infallible  rectitude.  But  both  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  administration 
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of  the  final  judgment,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  grand  and 
immediate  agent.  "I  am,"  says  he,  "the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he 
will."  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com 
mitted  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.'1 

In  speaking  of  the  divine  works  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  I  might  have  mentioned,  that  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  "  were  many 
of  them  wrought  in  such  a  way  as  indicated  that  they 
were  wrought  not  by  a  communicated,  but  an  inherent 
power;"  and  I  might  have  mentioned,  that  in  his' 
name  his  apostles  wrought  miracles  after  his  departure 
from  the  world.  But  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  en 
large,  and  therefore  I  shall  dismiss  this  topic  by  remark 
ing,  that  Jesus  Christ  claims  it  as  his  high  prerogative 
to  perform  the  same  divine  works  as  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  to  perform  them  in  the  same  divine  or 
godlike  manner.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  but  what 
he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth, 
those  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise,"  that  is,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Father  doeth  them. 

To  advert  to  the  other  proofs  usually  adduced  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ, 
may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation ;  for,  if  that  doctrine 
be  false,  not  only  must  the  expressions  and  statements 
already  quoted  appear  utterly  inexplicable,  but  the 
book  which  contains  them  must  appear  a  fable,  and  a 
fable  "  not  cunningly  devised,"  but  clumsily  contrived. 
It  may  serve,  however,  yet  farther  to  display  the  abun 
dance  and  variety,  and  the  force  and  splendour  of  the 
evidence  for  the  great  doctrine  in  question,  to  remind 
you  that  not  only  are  divine  names,  and  attributes,  and 
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works,  ascribed  to  Christ,  but  that  divine  worship  is 
asserted  to  be  due  to  him,  and  was  actually  rendered  to 
him  by  men  acting  under  an  infallible  guidance.  It  is 
in  or  into  his  name,  as  well  as  into  that  of  the  Father,  that 
his  disciples  are  baptized ;  in  the  apostolic  benediction 
the  grace  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  love  of  the  Father, 
is  implored  ;  in  the  primitive  age,  Christians  were  dis 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  those  who  called  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  it  is  a  divine  appoint 
ment  "  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father."  All  the  angels  of  God  are  com 
manded  "  to  worship  the  first  begotten ;"  and  with  him 
who  sits  on  the  celestial  throne,  is  associated  the 
Lamb,  in  receiving  the  praises  of  the  celestial  hosts. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  proofs  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  but  there  are  various  auxiliary  considerations 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Such  are  the 
representations  given  of  the  unspeakable  love  of  God 
in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  in 
terposing  for  our  sakes, — the  representation  given  of 
the  dominion  and  glory  to  which  he  is  now  elevated  ; 
and  such  too  are  the  expressions  of  devout  and  adoring 
gratitude  and  transport  with  which  his  character  and 
achievements  are  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  To 
these  particulars,  however,  and  to  some  collateral  par 
ticulars,  it  is  sufficient  barely  to  refer.  Here  then  let 
us  pause,  and  mark  some  of  the  conclusions  and  infer 
ences  to  which  we  have  been  conducted. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  evidence  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
but  candid  to  admit,  that  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  we 
might  confidently  anticipate  that  it  would  be  supported 
by  clear  and  abundant  evidence.  It  is  a  doctrine  pos 
sessed  of  such  intrinsic  grandeur  and  importance, — eo 
contrary  in  appearance  to  the  divine  unity, — so  inti- 
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mately  connected  with  the  dearest  hopes  and  most 
momentous  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  require  an  assent  to  it  on  doubtful 
statements,  or  on  precarious  presumptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  doctrine  be  false,  it  is  obviously 
most  mischievous ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected 
not  less  confidently,  that  not  the  slightest  countenance 
would  be  given  it.  To  countenance  it  in  any  degree 
must  have  had  a  natural  tendency  to  lead  men  to  the 
perpetration  of  sins  the  most  appalling,  and  to  involve 
them  in  calamities  the  most  disastrous.  It  would  have 
encouraged  them  to  transfer  to  a  creature  that  homage 
which  is  due  exclusively  to  the  Creator ;  in  other 
words,  it  would  have  encouraged  them  to  be  guilty  of 
idolatry,  and  thus  it  would  have  entailed  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  and  who  has 
said  not  only  that  "  he  will  not  give  his  praise  to  graven 
images,"  but  that  "  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another."  It  would  naturally  have  led  to  other  deplor 
able  consequences ;  for  it  would  have  encouraged  men 
to  expect  from  a  finite  and  created  being  those  inesti 
mable  and  imperishable  blessings  which  God  only  could 
bestow ;  and  thus  their  hopes  for  eternity,  instead  of 
issuing  in  immortal  happiness,  would  have  terminated 
in  the  blackness  of  endless  darkness. 

We  make,  then,  no  unwarrantable  assumption  when 
we  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been 
truly  God,  the  slightest  countenance  would  not  have 
been  given  to  any  such  idea  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
We  may  safely  assume,  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  a  book,  one  principal  object  of  which  is  to  banish 
polytheism  from  the  world,  and  to  impart  correct  notions 
respecting  the  true  object  of  religious  worship,  would 
but  have  contained  a  single  declaration  sanctioning  a 
doctrine  so  mischievous ;  that  it  is  more  improbable 
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that  it  should  contain  more  than  one  such  declaration ; 
and  that  it  should  contain  many  such  declarations,  is 
not  only  utterly  improbable,  but  absolutely  incredible. 
How,  then,  stands  the  fact?  The  divinity  of  Christ  is 
supported,  not  by  a  single  dubious  text  in  scripture, 
but  by  texts  plain  and  explicit,  and  almost  beyond 
number ;  not  by  one  proof,  or  class  of  proofs,  but  by 
proofs  of  almost  all  possible  or  conceivable  kinds.  We 
may  therefore  not  unfitly  apply  to  it  the  remark  which 
has  been  made  respecting  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  "It  is  so  often  asserted  in  the  clearest  terms; 
it  is  intermingled  so  closely  with  all  the  statements  of 
truth  and  inculcations  of  duty  throughout  the  holy 
scriptures,  that  to  endeavour  to  exclude  it  from  revela 
tion  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  separate  colour 
from  the  rainbow,  or  extension  from  matter." 

Some  of  you  may  probably  recollect  a  remark  made 
by  Mr  Wilberforce,  in  his  "  Practical  View  of  Chris 
tianity," — a  remark  which  has  been  ingeniously  prose 
cuted  by  Mr  Davison,  in  his  excellent  Discourses  on 
Prophecy.  The  remark  is  to  this  effect,  that,  supposing 
the  Christian  religion  to  have  been  of  human  origin,  it 
was  antecedently  improbable  that  it  should  possess  a 
single  mark  of  divinity — that  it  could  have  been  alleged, 
for  example,  with  any  plausibility,  that  miracles  were 
wrought  in  attestation  of  it;  still  more  improbable, 
that  it  should  have  been  able  to  appeal  to  two  such 
marks  or  proofs ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  recom 
mended  by  a  vast  number  of  such  marks  is  a  thing 
utterly  incredible.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Chris 
tianity  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of  miracles,  of  pro 
phecy,  by  internal  evidences  arising  from  its  doctrines 
and  precepts,  by  the  character  of  its  author,  and  by  its 
rapid  and  extensive  propagation  in  opposition  to  the 
most  formidable  difficulties.  The  conclusion  is  inevi- 
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table,  that  Christianity  is  of  heaven,  not  from  men. 
Now,  a  similar  remark,  as  we  have  seen,  is  applicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  divinity.  If  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  been  truly  God,  it  is  antecedently  im 
probable  that  the  scripture  should  have  countenanced 
any  such  idea,  by  applying  to  him  the  name  God,  or 
other  equivalent  appellations  ;  and  that  the  idea  should 
be  countenanced  by  a  multitude  of  proofs  originating 
in  distinct  source,0,  yet  all  converging  to  a  common 
centre,  is  a  supposition,  against  which  the  chances  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  incalculable,  so  that  it 
may  well  be  pronounced  absolutely  incredible.  But 
that  supposition  has  been  actually  realized ;  and  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  pressed  on  us  with  irresistible 
force,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  mighty  God," — "  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  strengthen  these  considera 
tions,  or,  at  the  least,  to  deepen  the  impression  produced 
by  them,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  one  additional  cir 
cumstance.  Make  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Saviour's  divinity  had  been  true,  by  what  conceiv 
able  media  or  proofs  could  it  have  been  made  known 
to  us  ?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  ascription 
to  him  of  divine  names  and  attributes,  and  of  divine 
works  and  honours  ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  farther, 
that  the  doctrine  would  be  implied  or  presupposed  in 
other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  Evidence 
different  in  kind,  or  stronger  in  degree,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Now,  ah1  this  evidence  is  already  furnished ; 
and,  therefore,  they  who  reject  it  might  as  well  say  at 
once,  that  on  no  evidence  whatever  will  they  believe  it. 
The  request  made  by  the  rich  man,  in  the  parable,  on 
behalf  of  his  brethren,  is  virtually  granted  them.  They 
have  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles :  one  has  returned  to 
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them  from  the  dead,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  per 
suaded. 

Having  so  often  referred  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  proofs  for  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
misappi'ehension,  that  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any 
thing  that  has  been  said,  that  any  one  of  these  proofs, 
if  taken  separately,  is  insufficient  or  inconclusive.  Each 
of  these  proofs  or  arguments, — that  founded  on  the  di 
vine  names  given  to  him, — that  on  the  divine  perfections 
ascribed  to  him,  and  each  of  the  others,  is  in  itself 
perfectly  valid,  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  our  belief. 
The  doctrine,  then,  may  be  compared  to  a  magnificent 
edifice,  supported  by  many  stately  and  massive  columns, 
any  one  of  which  is  adequate  to  bear  the  entire  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  structure  ;  but  though  each 
column  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  whole  edifice, 
the  edifice  rests  not  on  one,  but  on  many  :  How  great, 
then,  must  be  its  stability ! 

In  the  preceding  syllabus  of  the  proofs  for  the  Sa 
viour's  divinity,  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  all 
critical  remarks  on  the  texts  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  allude  to,  or  to  quote.  This  abstinence,  so  far  from 
impairing,  ought  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  convic 
tion  produced  by  the  preceding  statement.  It  is  a  fact 
which  is  universally  admitted,  and  which  is  altogether 
unquestionable,  that  our  English  version  of  the  Bible 
is  characterized  by  extraordinary  excellence;  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  eminently  faithful  and  accurate.  Sup 
pose,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  two  or  three 
of  the  texts  which  bear  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's 
divinity  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  is  it  credible 
that  the  great  bulk,  or  that  any  large  proportion  of 
them,  could  have  been  utterly  misapprehended  by  our 
translators  ?  The  thing  is  absolutely  incredible.  Sup- 
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pose  farther,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  few  of  those 
texts  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous — to  admit  of  a  different 
sense  ;  neither  can  this  be  alleged  of  any  considerable 
number.  To  an  unlearned  reader,  or  a  reader  not 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  criticism,  texts  almost  innu 
merable  seem  to  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  plainly 
and  explicitly  as  human  language  can  assert  any  doc 
trine.  And  if  such  a  reader  were  to  try  to  expunge 
the  doctrine  from  these  texts,  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  experiment  ?  Let  him  task  his  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost,  and  still  he  would  find  himself  completely 
baffled ;  nor  could  he  form  any  adequate  idea  before 
hand  of  the  artifices  and  evasions  to  which  recourse  has 
been  had,  to  compel  these  texts  to  give  forth  a  different 
sound.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  which  this  fact 
irresistibly  suggests  ?  It  is  this :  That  the  Saviour's 
divinity  is  not  only  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but  that  it  is 
emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  revelation  in  characters  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  most  dim-sighted  can  discern 
them.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  it  is  interwoven  so 
closely  with  the  language  of  scripture,  that  it  cannot 
be  severed  from  the  language  without  destroying  its 
entire  texture  and  substance ;  and  they  who  attempt 
to  expunge  it  from  the  declarations  in  which  it  is  em 
bodied,  wrest  those  declarations  as  they  "  wrest  the 
other  scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  shall  add  only  a 
single  supplementary  remark, — a  remark  intimately 
connected  with  those  last  stated,  and  of  great  impor 
tance  from  its  applicability  to  many  other  subjects 
besides  that  under  our  immediate  discussion.  It  often 
happens,  when  it  is  discovered  that  a  text  usually  ad 
duced  in  proof  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and,  consequently,  that  an  undue  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  it,  that  it  is  thenceforward  regarded  as 
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furnishing  a  positive  argument  against  the  doctrine. 
But  that  is  a  most  illogical  and  preposterous  procedure, 
involving  a  gross  fallacy.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if, 
on  discovering  that  some  item  on  the  creditor  side  of  an 
account  were  too  large,  we  should  transfer  it  forthwith 
to  the  debtor  side.  The  way  to  rectify  the  error,  is  to 
reduce  the  item  to  its  proper  value.  In  like  manner, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  text  which  had  been  regarded 
as  affording  a  clear  and  conclusive  proof  of  any  doctrine 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  the  view  thenceforward  to  be 
taken  of  it,  is  not  to  consider  it  as  furnishing  any  ob 
jection  whatever  to  the  doctrine,  but  as  affording  a 
presumption  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  na 
ture  of  the  case,  though  not  so  strong  as  had  been 
previously  supposed. 


LECTURE  VI. 


ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


Necessity  of  Proving  this  Doctrine.  Some  have  Doubted  or  Denied  it. 
Hall  of  Bristol.  Principal  Objection  to  the  Doctrine.  Proofs. 
Personal  Appellations,  Attributes,  Actions,  and  Susceptibilities, 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Associated  with  the  other  Divine  Per 
sons  ;  but  distinguished  from  them,  and  from  Divine  Gifts  and  In 
fluences.  Illustrations.  Extract  from  Owen  on  the  Spirit. 

THE  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  doctrine  so  obvi 
ous  and  incontestible,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  who 
admit  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  by 
Arians  and  Socinians,  as  well  as  by  Trinitarians  and 
Calvinists.  In  stating  the  proofs  for  his  divinity,  it 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  adduce  separate  evidence 
to  establish  his  personality.  A  different  course  must 
be  pursued  in  discussing  the  arguments  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  deny  his  divinity, 
deny  also  his  personality  ;  and  assert  generally  that  by 
the  Spirit  is  to  be  understood  merely  an  attribute  or 
influence,  or  operation.  And  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
prove,  first,  that  he  is  a  person ;  and,  next,  that  he  is 
a  divine  person. 

If  "  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost," — if  no  man  can  profess  that  truth, 
with  proper  views  and  feelings,  without  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  not  less  necessary  must  be  his  teaching  to 
enable  us  to  believe  and  declare  his  own  character  and 
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dignity.  While  it  is  proper,  then,  in  the  investigation 
of  any  religious  topic,  to  invoke  his  illuminating  influ 
ences,  it  must  be  peculiarly  proper  to  do  this  when 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  those  questions  which 
relate  more  immediately  to  himself, — to  his  personality, 
his  divinity,  his  offices,  and  operations.  Let  each  of 
us,  then,  with  becoming  humility  and  devotion,  adopt 
the  language  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets, — 

"  And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest. 
What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support." 

Before  entering  on  the  doctrinal  discussion  of  the 
question  relative  to  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  shall  make  a  few  historical  statements  for  the  pur 
pose  of  showing  you  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  indi 
viduals  by  whom  the  doctrine  has  been  doubted  or 
denied. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  his  valuable 
"  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy,"  that  he 
supposes  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  if  there  be  a 
plurality  of  persons  at  all  in  the  one  Godhead,  that 
plurality  is  a  Trinity.  For,"  he  adds,  u  although  the 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  held  by  those  who 
have  attempted  to  explain  it,  have  been  various  ;  yet 
Trinity  and  Unity  (taking  the  latter  term  in  the  sense 
affixed  to  it  by  Anti-trinitarians),  are,  properly,  the 
only  (two)  hypotheses  on  the  subject.  All  who  be 
lieve  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  to  be  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  believe  that  plurality  to  consist  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  None  have 
believed  in  more — none  in  fewer." 

Accurate  and  extensive  as  is  Dr  "VVardlaw's  infor 
mation  on  every  point  connected  with  the  Socinian  con- 
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troversy,  the  statements  just  quoted  must  be  taken 
with  some  exceptions.  In  his  work  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Dr  Owen  refers  to  certain  individuals  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  whom  he  does  not  accuse 
of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  who  joined  with 
Socinians  in  denying  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  that 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  not,  in  scripture  generally, 
signify  a  mere  power  or  operation  of  the  Father,  but 
more  usually  a  real  person ;  that  that  person  is  not 
self-existent,  but  derives  his  being  from  the  Father  by 
the  Son ;  that,  as  he  is  subordinate  to  the  Father,  so 
he  is  also  in  scripture  represented  as  subordinate  to  the 
Son,  both  by  nature  and  by  the  will  of  the  Father ; 
excepting  only,  that  he  is  described  as  being  the  con 
ductor  and  guide  of  our  Lord,  during  his  state  of  hu 
miliation  upon  earth."  Such  are  the  principal  propo 
sitions  laid  dowrn  by  that  writer,  in  what  he  calls  the 
"  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  For  the  most 
part,  however,  those  authors  who  have  rejected  the 
deity,  have  denied  also  the  personality,  of  the  Spirit ; 
maintaining  that  that  appellation  refers  either  to  the 
Father,  or  to  a  divine  influence  or  attribute.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  fact  somewhat  curious,  and  which 
has  been  scarcely,  if  at  all  noticed,  that  Dr  Young,  the 
author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  seems  not  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  conclusively  on  this  subject ;  for,  in 
one  passage  of  that  popular  poem,  he  expresses  his 
hesitation  whether  to  address  the  Spirit  as  the  same 
person  as  the  Father,  or  as  a  delegated  and  inferior 
agent : — 

"  O !  thou  blest  Spirit,  whether  the  supreme 
Great  ante-mundane  Father,  he  in  whose  breast 
Embryo  creation,  unborn  being,  dwelt, 
And  all  its  various  revolutions  roll'd, 
Present,  though  future;  prior  to  itself; 
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Whose  breath  can  blow  it  into  nought  again  ; 
Or,  from  his  throne,  some  delegated  power, 
Who,  studious  of  our  peace,  dost  turn  the  thought 
From  vain  and  vile,  to  solid  and  sublime."  * 

Utterly  improbable  as  is  the  hypothesis  that  there 
are  only  two  persons  in  the  Godhead,  it  was  held  for  a 
time  by  a  writer  lately  deceased,  who,  in  most  of  theo 
logical  questions,  may  well  be  regarded  as  "  himself  a 
host."  The  late  Mr  Hall  of  Bristol,  somewhere  con 
fesses  that,  for  a  certain  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
dualist, — a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  duality  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  in  the  Memoir  of  him  by 
Dr  Gregory,  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  and 
instructive  statements: — "  Early  in  the  year  1799,  a 
severe  fever,  which  brought  him,  in  his  own  apprehen 
sion,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  support 
yielded  by  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  '  in  the  near 
vieAvs  of  death  and  judgment.'  He  (  never  before  felt 
his  mind  so  calm  and  happy.'  The  impression  was  not 
only  salutary,  but  abiding ;  and  it  again  prompted  him 
to  the  investigation  of  one  or  two  points,  with  regard 
to  which  he  had  long  felt  himself  floating  in  uncertainty. 
Although  he  had  for  some  years  steadily  and  earnestly 
enforced  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  in  the  trans 
formation  of  character,  and  in  perseverance  in  a  course 
of  consistent,  holy  obedience ;  yet  he  spoke  of  it  as 
'  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  never,  in 
express  terms,  as  '  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
The  reason  was,  that,  though  he  fully  believed  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  agency  in  commencing  and  con 
tinuing  the  spiritual  life,  he  doubted  the  doctrine  of 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit.  But,  about  this 
time,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  whenever,  in 

*  Night  IX,  2278. 
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private  prayer,  he  was  in  the  most  deeply  devotional 
frame,  l  most  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  that  he  was 
nothing,  and  God  was  all  in  all,'  he  always  felt  himself 
inclined  to  adopt  a  trinitarian  doxology.  This  circum 
stance  occurring  frequently,  and  more  frequently  medi 
tated  upon  in  a  tone  of  honest  and  anxious  inquiry, 
issued  at  length  in  a  persuasion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
really  and  truly  God,  and  not  an  emanation.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1800,  that  he  publicly  included  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  statements  of  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence." 

To  a  student  of  divinity  the  information  contained  in 
the  preceding  extract  is  valuable,  as  affording  a  speci- 
ment  of  the  doubts  and  errors  by  which  minds  the  most 
vigorous,  even  though  in  some  measure  under  the 
control  of  piety,  may  yet  be  perplexed ;  and  as  illus 
trating  the  necessity  of  a  devotional  spirit,  and  of  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come," 
in  order  to  the  successful  investigation  of  religious 
truth.  It  shows  also  that  evident  and  incontestible  as 
seems  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  a  doctrine,  a  statement  of  the  proofs  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  labour  altogether  super 
fluous  or  impertinent. 

In  entering  on  this  task,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  give  a  formal  or  logical  definition  of  the  word  person. 
It  is  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the  terms  sub 
sistence  or  mode  of  subsistence,  by  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  explained.  A  person  is  that  of  which  per 
sonal  properties  may  be  predicated ;  and  conveys,  in 
general,  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent. 

Before  adducing  any  direct  proofs,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
more  advantageous,  if  not  more  logical,  to  advert  to  the 
objections  usually  urged  against  it.  These  being  remov 
ed,  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  bringing  home  to  the  mind 
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the  positive  evidence  in  its  native  strength  and  force. 
The  objections  are  all  reducible  to  one  ;  for  it  is  the 
great  aim  of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Spirit,  to  show  that  the  texts  which 
assert  or  imply  it  are  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
and  that  they  refer  not  to  a  person  but  an  attribute,  or 
influence.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition  it  is 
urged  that  attributes  and  qualities  are  often  personi 
fied  ;  and  why,  then,  it  is  demanded,  may  we  not  in 
terpret  the  language  of  scripture  respecting  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  that  principle,  and  understand  it  of  the  divine 
power  or  influence?  That  attributes  and  qualities,  that 
inanimate  objects,  and  moral  relations,  and  intellectual 
abstractions,  are  often  personified,  both  in  the  holy 
scriptures  and  in  other  writings,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  "  Wisdom  crieth  without;  she  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets  ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief  place 
of  concourse,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  in  the  city 
she  uttereth  her  words."  Thus,  it  is  said  of  cha 
rity,  that  "  it  suflfereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  that  it  envi- 
eth  not ;  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up."  By 
the  same  figure,  righteousness,  sin,  death,  the  grave, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  and  other  inanimate  objects  are 
exhibited  as  possessed  of  life,  and  will,  and  active 
power.  But  these  personifications  are  employed  chiefly 
in  those  books  or  passages  of  scripture  which  are 
poetical  or  elevated,  at  least,  considerably  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  prose  ;  taking  into  view  the  whole  of 
scripture,  it  will  be  found  that  the  figurative  use  of 
such  terms  is  far  less  frequent  than  the  literal  or  the 
proper;  and  where  such  terms  are  used  figuratively,  the 
meaning  is  generally  so  very  obvious  that  no  intelligent 
or  attentive  reader  is  in  danger  of  misapprehending  it. 
It  is  not  only,  however,  in  those  books  or  passages 
which  are  poetical  or  oratorical,  that  the  Spirit  is  repre- 
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sented  as  a  person  ;  he  is  thus  represented  also  in  pas 
sages  which  are  historical  and  doctrinal,  and  in  pro 
mises,  laws,  and  exhortations,  where  plainness  and 
precision  are  altogether  indispensable.  It  is  to  be  ob 
served  also,  that  it  is  not  in  a  few  insulated  or  dubious 
texts,  that  personal  acts  and  properties  are  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit ;  the  doctrine  of  his  personality  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  scripture  language  respecting  him ; 
and  that  language  has  so  little  the  aspect  of  being  figu 
rative,  that  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred,  if  left  merely 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  would  ever  sus 
pect  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  and  proper 
acceptation. 

But  are  there  not  many  instances  in  which  the  ex 
pressions,  "  the  Spirit,"  and  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  are 
employed  to  denote  divine  gifts  and  influences  ?  In 
what  other  sense  can  the  terms  be  understood,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  Spirit  is  "  shed  forth,"  and  "  poured 
out  ?"  and  that  believers  are  "  baptized  with  the  Spi 
rit,"  "  anointed  with  the  Spirit,"  "  sealed  by  the 
Spirit ;"  that  they  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in 
them ;  that  they  "  live  in  the  Spirit,"  and  "  walk  in 
the  Spirit."  Admitting,  it  may  be  answered,  that  in 
these  expressions,  the  term  Spirit  refers  directly,  or 
chiefly  to  his  gifts  and  influences,  they  are  no  more  in 
consistent  with  his  personality  than  similar  expressions 
respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  inconsistent 
with  their  personality ;  or  than  similar  expressions, 
respecting  human  beings,  imply  that  they  are  not  in 
telligent  and  voluntary  agents.  Often  is  God  repre 
sented  as  "  dwelling  in  the  saints,"  an  expression  evi 
dently  referring  not  to  his  essence  or  person,  but  to 
his  influences  and  operations.  In  like  manner  believers 
are  described  as  "  putting  "  on  Christ,  as  having  Christ 
"formed"  in  them,  and  dwelling  in  their  hearts;  as 
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"  walking"  in  him,  and  as  "  rooted"  and  "  built  up" 
in  him ;  expressions  which  are  manifestly  metaphorical, 
and  which  refer  to  his  character,  or  influence,  or  doctrine. 
Thus,  too,  it  has  been  remarked,  we  often  say  of  a  son 
that  he  has  in  him  much  of  his  father  ;  meaning,  merely, 
that  he  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father  in  his 
character  and  dispositions.  In  none  of  these  instances 
is  the  language  employed  intended  to  suggest  a  doubt, 
nor  is  it  ever  understood  as  suggesting  a  doubt  of  the 
personality  of  the  agent  spoken  of.  Equally  consistent 
with  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  must  be  the  expres 
sions  in  which  the  Spirit  is  put  for  his  gifts  and  influ 
ences  ;  provided  the  doctrine  of  his  personality  can  be 
established  by  a  sufficiency  of  appropriate  evidence. 
To  the  statement  of  that  evidence  I  shall  now  proceed. 
I  remark,  then, 

First,  Personal  pronouns,  and  appellations  implying 
personality,  are  applied  to  him.  The  word  nvtvpa,  in 
Greek,  like  the  word  spirit  in  English,  is  neuter ;  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  masculine 
gender,  as  a  living  and  intelligent  agent.  "  The  Com 
forter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things."  "  When  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth,"  or  rather  all  the  truth  ;  "  for  he  shall  not  speak 
of  himself"  "  lie  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of 
mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  The  idea  of  per 
sonality  seems  to  be  necessarily  implied  also  in  the 
appellation  "  Comforter,"  or,  as  some  would  render  it, 
monitor,  or  advocate  ;  for  in  contradistinction  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  another  Comforter, 
who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Saviour.  The  same 
idea,  if  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  term  spirit,  is 
naturally  suggested  by  it ;  for  though  that  term  refers 
primarily  to  an  inanimate  substance,  denoting  wind  or 
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breath,  and  though  it  is  occasionally  employed  to  sig 
nify  an  energy  or  influence,  it  is  often  applied  also  to 
the  human  soul,  and  to  other  created  spirits.  And, 
therefore,  when  used  with  the  definite  article  prefixed 
to  it,  and  in  reference  to  the  Comforter,  whom  the 
Saviour  was  to  send,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  under 
stand  it  in  its  highest  acceptation,  as  denoting  an  intel 
ligent  mind,  or  designing  agent.  Accordingly,  it  is 
asserted  by  Bishop  Middleton,  in  his  learned  and  ela 
borate  treatise  on  the  Greek  article,  that  when  the 
expression  nvevpa  ayiov  is  used  with  the  article,  it  refers 
invariably  to  the  person  of  the  Spirit,  or  to  the  Spirit 
viewed  as  a  person  ;  and  that  when  used  without  the 
article,  it  refers  generally,  if  not  invariably,  to  his  gifts 
and  influences.  The  reason,  as  he  observes,  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  being  only  one  such  person,  the 
expression,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  Spirit, 
personally  considered,  cannot  be  employed  indefinitely  ; 
but  it  may  be  thus  employed  in  reference  to  his  gifts  and 
operations,  because  of  them  there  is  a  vast  variety. 

Secondly,  Attributes  and  actions,  characteristic  of 
personality,  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  These  attri 
butes  and  actions  are  so  manifold  and  diversified,  that 
to  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  them,  would  be  a 
difficult,  if  not  a  tedious,  undertaking.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  Spirit  is  described  as  pos 
sessed  of  understanding  and  will,  and  active  power  ;  as 
"  coming"  and  "  teaching,"  as  "  testifying"  and  "  con 
vincing,"  as  "  speaking"  and  "  hearing,"  as  "  command 
ing  and  forbidding,"  as  "  making  intercession,"  and  as 
"  knowing"  and  "  searching  the  deep  things  of  God." 
These  are  a  specimen  of  the  qualities  and  operations 
predicated  in  scripture  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  they  are 
evidently  the  qualities  and  operations  of  a  person, 
"  requiring,"  as  Dr  Paley  expresses  it,  when  treating  of 
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the  personality  of  the  Deity,  "  requiring  a  centre  in 
which  perceptions  unite,  and  from  which  volitions 
flo\v."  And  here,  it  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  the 
Spirit  is  represented  as  possessed  of  the  passive  as  well 
as  the  active  attributes  of  personality;  as  susceptible 
of  those  emotions  and  affections  which  can  be  felt  by  a 
person;  not  by  an  influence,  or  by  an  object  devoid  of 
life  and  sensation.  "  They  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit." 
"  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 

Such  are  the  attributes  and  operations  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit.  On  a  certain  occasion,  it  is  said,  respecting  the 
Saviour,  in  reply  to  a  most  malignant  insinuation  ad 
vanced  by  his  enemies.  "  These  are  not  the  words  of  a 
devil ;  can  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?"  May 
we  not.  accommodate  this  language  to  the  Spirit,  and 
say,  These  are  not  the  qualities  and  actions  of  an 
attribute  ?  Can  an  attribute  speak  and  hear,  judge  and 
know  and  will,  convince  and  testify,  forbid  and  com 
mand?  Can  an  attribute  be  grieved,  and  provoked, 
and  sinned  against ;  lied  unto  and  blasphemed  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  object  of  such 
affections  and  actions,  on  the  part  of  others,  as  betoken 
personality.  He  is  described  as  "  tried  and  tempted," 
as  "  rebelled  against"  and  "  resisted,"  as  "blasphemed" 
and  "  spoken  against"  and  as  "  lied  unto."  Now  all,  or 
almost  all  these  actions,  viewed  as  the  actions  of  intel 
ligent  agents,  can  terminate  only  on  an  intelligent  agent, 
— on  a  substance  endowed  with  consciousness  and  in 
telligence,  and  capable  of  volition,  emotion,  and  action. 

The  preceding  arguments  are  perfectly  sufficient  to 
establish  the  point  to  be  proved.  I  go  on,  however,  to 
remark,  that  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  decidedly 
proved. 

Fourthly,  By  the  manner  in  which  he  is  associated 
in  scripture  with  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead.  lie 
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is  often  represented  as  conjoined  with  the  Father  or  the 
Son,  or  with  both  in  their  operations  and  honours  ;  and 
the  inference  is  therefore  irresistible  that  if  they  are 
persons,  he  also  is  a  person.  As  an  unequivocal  example 
of  this  conjunction,  the  form  of  baptism  prescribed  by 
Christ,  and  the  apostolic  benediction  will  naturally  sug 
gest  themselves  to  you  all.  To  these  examples  you 
may  add  the  account  given  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Spirit  at  the  Saviour's  baptism.  Another  example, 
still  more  decisive,  is  supplied  by  the  passage  mention 
ing  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit.  "  Whoso 
ever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come."  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  read  this  solemn  and  alarming  de- 
"laration,  and  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  as  truly  a  person  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  a  person  not 
inferior  to  the  Son  of  man  in  rank  and  dignity.  An 
additional  instance,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  associated 
as  a  person  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  found 
in  the  account  given  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Cor 
inthians,  of  those  miraculous  gifts  and  operations  by 
which  the  gospel  was  signalized  and  attested  at  its  first 
promulgation.  "  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  ad 
ministrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are 
diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God,  who 
worketh  all  in  all."  Somewhat  similar,  though  perhaps 
not  equally  explicit,  is  the  view  given  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  respective  agencies  of  each  of  the 
divine  persons,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
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him ;  God  also  bearing  witness,  both  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will." 

Passages  might  have  been  produced  from  the  Old 
Testament,  exhibiting  traces  of  a  similar  phraseology  ; 
passages  which  imply  not  merely  that  there  is  a  plu 
rality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but  that  the  Spirit  is 
one  of  those  persons, — an  agent  possessed  of  the  same 
divine  attributes  and  prerogatives  as  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  or  as  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  ;  and  associating 
him  in  their  honours  and  operations.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  said,  "  And  now  the  Lord  God,  and  his  Spirit 
hath  sent  me."  And  again,  says  the  Messiah,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  ;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me."  But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject  is  less 
clear  and  precise,  as  well  as  less  copious  than  that  of  the 
New ;  and  as  the  evidence  already  adduced  is  abun 
dantly  sufficient,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impolitic  to  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  or  obstructing  the  impression, 
which  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce,  by  insisting  on 
proofs  which  are  less  satisfactory. 

In  the  passages  quoted  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  many  others  that  might  have  been  quoted,  the 
Spirit  is  distinguished  both  from  the  Son  and  from  the 
Father ;  and  the  inference  is,  therefore,  unavoidable, 
that  he  is  neither  the  Son  nor  the  Father.  But  in  the 
greater  number,  if  not  in  all  of  these  passages,  the 
Spirit  is  associated  with  the  Son  and  the  Father,  as 
sustaining  an  equal  share  in  their  honours  and  opera 
tions  ;  and,  therefore,  like  each  of  them,  he  must  be  a 
person — a  person  the  same  in  nature,  and  co-ordinate 
in  rank  and  dignity. 

To  the  preceding  arguments  I  shall  add  a  few  miscel 
laneous  expressions  and  passages  in  which  the  Spirit 
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is  distinguished  both  from  the  other  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  and  from  divine  gifts  and  influences  ;  and 
which  serve,  therefore,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  his 
personality.  When  the  appellation,  "  Spirit  of  God," 
refers  to  a  person,  that  person,  it  has  been  alleged,  is 
just  God  himself;  or  if  not  the  Father,  he  is  the  Son. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  appellation 
Spirit,  is  never  used  in  reference  to  either  of  these 
divine  persons,  let  me  apply  the  general  canon,  just 
stated,  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Saviour's  valedictory  discourse.  The  Spirit  or  Com 
forter  there  promised,  is  most  explicitly  represented  as 
a  person.  Now  of  that  person  it  is  said,  that  the 
"  Father  would  send  him  in  the  name  of  the  Son  ;" 
and  that  the  "  Son  would  send  him  from  the  Father." 
But  the  person  sent  must  be  distinct  from  the  person 
or  persons  who  send  him.  The  comforter  then  cannot 
be  either  the  Father  or  the  Son.  It  is  farther  said  of 
him,  "  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he 
shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak ;"  language  utterly  inap 
plicable  to  the  Father;  for  whatsoever  the  Father  does 
he  does  of  himself,  not  as  the  messenger  or  servant  of 
another.  Nor  can  the  Spirit  be  identified  with  the 
Son,  for  it  is  immediately  added,  "He  shall  glorify  me, 
for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you."  The 
Son  was  to  go  away,  but  the  Spirit  was  "  another  com 
forter  who  was  to  remain  with  the  disciples  for  ever." 
Again,  attempts  have  been  made,  as  we  have  seen,  to, 
confound  the  Spirit  with  his  gifts,  and  to  prove  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  if  not  put  for  God  himself,  must  mean 
divine  gifts  or  operations.  Let  us  try  this  hypothesis 
by  a  few  of  the  passages  which  mention  spiritual  gifts; 
we  shall  soon  perceive  that  it  is  utterly  untenable.  In 
1  Cor.  xii.,  we  have  the  amplest  account  any  where 
given  of  those  miraculous  gifts  and  powers  by  which 
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the  gospel  was  at  first  accredited  and  signalized.  In 
the  very  commencement,  however,  of  that  account,  the 
Spirit  is  distinguished  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  his  own  powers  and  operation, 
on  the  other.  u  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  administra 
tions,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of 
operations  or  works,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh 
all  in  all."  Nor  are  these  remarkable  expressions  the 
only  ones  in  this  chapter,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  distin 
guished  both  from  the  other  divine  persons,  and  from 
his  own  gifts  and  operations.  "  No  man  speaking  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed  ;  and  no  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
And,  again,  "  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self 
same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." 
In  the  first  of  these  texts  the  Spirit  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  divine  persons  ;  and  in  the  second  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  gifts  which  he  imparts,  and  from 
the  operations  which  he  performs.  The  same  distinc 
tion  is  elsewhere  made,  and  made  in  a  way  so  conspi 
cuous  that  the  most  inattentive  reader  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remark  it.  "  The  great  salvation  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord," — by  the  second  person  of  the  God 
head  ;  "  God  himself,"  that  is  obviously  the  Father, 
"  bearing  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — 
those  gifts  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  faith,  and 
healing,  and  prophecy,  and  interpretation,  of  which  the 
Spirit  was  the  immediate  dispenser. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to  these  proofs  and 
illustrations  ;  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  multiply  words 
without  cause.  A  sufficient  number  of  texts  has  al 
ready  been  produced,  which,  if  understood  in  their 
natural  and  obvious  acceptation,  teach  unequivocally 
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the  doctrine  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish ;  and 
before  that  doctrine  can  be  expunged  from  them,  prin 
ciples  of  interpretation  must  be  adopted,  repugnant  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism,  but  to  the  dic 
tates  of  common  sense.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  the 
discussion  with  the  following  quotation  from  Dr  Owen's 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  quotation  which  pre 
sents  a  striking  exposure  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  eva 
sions  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
arguments  for  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  which 
is  characterised  by  a  greater  portion  of  force  and  per 
tinency  than  generally  distinguish  the  reasonings  and 
illustrations  of  that  author. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  a  sober,  wise,  and  honest  man  should 
come  and  tell  you  that  in  such  a  country  where  he 
hath  been,  there  is  one  who  is  the  governor  of  it  that 
doth  well  discharge  his  office ;  that  he  heareth  causes, 
discerneth  right,  distributes  justice,  relieves  the  poor, 
comforts  them  that  are  in  distress ;  supposing  you  gave 
him  that  credit  which  honesty,  wisdom,  and  sobriety 
would  deserve,  do  you  not  believe  that  he  intended  a 
righteous,  wise,  diligent,  intelligent  person,  discharging 
the  office  of  a  governor?  What  else  could  any  man 
living  imagine  ?  But  now,  suppose  that  another  un 
known  person,  or,  as  far  as  he  was  known,  justly  sus 
pected  of  deceit  and  forgery,  should  come  to  you,  and 
tell  you,  that  all  which  the  other  informed  you,  and  ac 
quainted  you  withal,  was  indeed  true,  but  that  the  words 
which  he  spake  have  quite  another  intention  ;  for  it  was 
not  a  man  or  any  person  that  he  intended,  but  it  was  the 
sun  or  the  wind  he  meant  by  all  which  he  spake  of 
him.  For,  whereas  the  sun  by  his  benign  influences 
doth  make  a  country  fruitful  and  temperate,  suited  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  all  that  dwell  therein,  and  dis- 
poscth  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  unto  mutual 
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kindness  and  benignity ;  he  described  these  things 
figuratively  unto  you,  under  the  notion  of  a  righteous 
governor  and  his  actions,  although  he  never  gave 
you  the  least  intimation  of  any  such  intention.  Must 
you  not  now  believe,  either  that  the  first  person  whom 
you  knew  to  be  a  Avise,  sober,  and  honest  man,  was  a 
notorious  trifler,  and  designed  your  ruin  if  you  were  to 
order  any  of  your  occasions  according  to  his  report : 
or  that  your  latter  informer,  whom  you  have  just  reason 
to  suspect  of  falsehood  and  deceit  in  other  things,  hath 
endeavoured  to  abuse  both  him  and  you ;  to  render 
his  veracity  suspected,  and  to  spoil  all  your  designs 
grounded  thereon  ?  One  of  these  you  must  certainly 
conclude  upon.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  in  this  case. 
This  scripture  informs  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  rules  in 
and  over  the  church  of  God,  appointing  overseers  of  it 
under  him  ;  that  he  discerns  and  judgeth  all  things ; 
that  he  comforteth  them  that  are  faint,  strengtheneth 
them  that  are  weak ;  is  grieved  with  them,  and  pro 
voked  by  them  who  sin  ;  that  in  all  these,  and  in  other 
things  of  the  like  nature  innumerable,  he  worketh,  or- 
dereth,  and  disposeth  all  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  will.  Hereupon  it  directeth  us  so  to  order  our 
conversation  towards  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  do  not 
grieve  him,  nor  displease  him,  telling  us  thereon  what 
great  things  he  will  do  for  us,  on  Avhich  we  lay  the 
stress  of  our  obedience  and  salvation.  Can  any  man 
possibly,  that  gives  credit  to  the  testimony  thus  pro 
posed  in  the  scripture,  conceive  any  otherwise  of  that 
Spirit,  but  as  of  an  holy,  wise,  intelligent  person  ? 
Now,  whilst  we  are  under  the  power  of  these  appre 
hensions,  then  come  unto  us  some  men,  Socinians  or 
Quakers,  whom  we  have  just  cause,  on  many  other 
accounts,  to  suspect,  at  least,  of  deceit  and  falsehood  ; 
and  that  confidently  tell  us  that  what  the  scripture 
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speaks  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  true  ;  but 
that  in  and  by  all  the  expressions  which  it  useth  con 
cerning  him,  it  intendeth  no  such  person  as  it  seems  to 
do,  but  an  accident,  a  quality,  an  effort,  or  influence  of 
the  power  of  God,  which,  figuratively,  doth  all  these 
things  mentioned;  namely,  that  hath  a  will  figuratively, 
and  understanding  figuratively,  discerneth  and  judgeth 
figuratively,  is  sinned  against  figuratively,  and  so  of 
all  that  is  said  of  him.  Can  any  man  that  is  not  for 
saken  of  all  natural  reason,  as  well  as  spiritual  light, 
choose  now,  but  determine  that  either  the  scripture  de 
signed  to  draw  him  into  errors  and  mistakes  about  the 
principal  concernments  of  his  soul,  and  so  to  ruin  him 
eternally  ;  or  that  those  persons  who  could  impose  such 
a  sense  upon  it,  are  indeed  corrupt  seducers,  that  seek 
to  overthrow  his  faith  and  comforts  ?  Such  will  they 
at  last  appear  to  be." 


LECTURE  VII. 


ON  THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


Proofs  :  Divine  Names  Applied — Jehovah.  Divine  Perfections  Attri 
buted — Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence.  Divine  Works 
Ascribed — Creation,  Incarnation,  and  Endowment  of  Christ. 
Inspiration  of  Sacred  Writers.  Renovation  of  the  Soul,  and  Resur 
rection  of  the  Body.  Divine  Worship  Rendered.  Import  of  the 
name  Spirit,  and  relation  to  the  Father  and  Son.  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

HAVING  stated  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  for 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  proceed  now  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity.  In  entering  on 
this  topic,  candour  requires  us  to  allow  that  the  evidence 
for  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  is  by  no  means  so  ample  as 
that  which'we  possess  for  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  candour  suggests  also  that  the  divinity  of  the  former 
may  be  received  on  inferior  evidence.  The  grand  diffi 
culty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  divinity  of  either  of 
these  persons  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  divine  unity, 
— in  the  seemingly  contradictory  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
But  if  once  we  admit  the  deity  of  the  Son,  that  difficulty 
is  surmounted ;  we  admit  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  we  can  with  equal  facility  admit  that  that 
plurality  may  comprehend  three  as  two. 

Though  the  proofs  for  the  divinity  of  the  third  person 
of  the  Godhead  are  not  so  numerous  and  explicit  as 
those  for  the  divinity  of  the  second,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
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ferred  from  this  that  they  are  defective  or  inadequate. 
On  the  contrary,  even  when  viewed  by  themselves,  they 
ought  to  command  our  unreserved  assent ;  and  they 
appear  still  more  satisfactory  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other.  In  stating  them  I  shall  follow  nearly 
the  same  order  as  that  observed  in  discussing  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Saviour's  divinity. 

1.  I  remark  then,  first,  that  divine  names  are  often 
applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  called  God,  and  no 
hint  is  given  that  that  name  is  applied  to  him  in  an  im 
proper  or  inferior  acceptation.  In  proof  of  this  position 
I  appeal,  first,  to  a  passage  which  has  frequently  been 
appealed  to  for  that  purpose,  Acts  v.  4.,  where  Peter 
says  to  Ananias,  "  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? — thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
men  but  unto  God."  The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  evidently 
represented  as  a  person,  and  as  the  author  of  the  super 
natural  influence  imparted  to  the  apostles.  He  is 
represented  also  as  a  divine  person,  for  it  is  asserted 
that  to  lie  to  him  was  to  lie  to  God.  But  it  may  be  said, 
supposing  the  Spirit  to  have  been  a  subordinate  deity 
employed  as  a  messenger  by  the  supreme  Potentate, 
might  not  Ananias  in  lying  to  him  be  said  to  lie  to 
God  on  the  same  principle  in  which  an  insult  offered 
to  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  directed  against  his 
sovereign,  or,  in  which  the  Saviour  said  to  his  apostles, 
"  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that 
receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me."  This  view 
of  Peter's  language  would  have  possessed  some  plausi 
bility  if  we  had  had  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  subordinate  deity,  or  if  the  Spirit  had  no  where 
else  been  represented  as  God ;  but  of  subordinate 
deities  the  scripture  knows  nothing,  and  we  can  pro 
duce  at  least  a  hundred  other  passages  in  which  the 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  divine  person ;  and  to  all  this 
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it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  been 
God,  the  proper  expression  for  Peter  to  employ  in  order 
to  point  out  to  Ananias  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt, 
would  have  been,  thou  hast  lied  not  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost  but  unto  God.  Such  language,  however,  strikes 
us  as  utterly  unnatural, — as  repugnant  to  the  whole  cur 
rent  of  scripture  phraseology.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
common  view  of  Peter's  expressions  approves  itself  as 
the  just  one ;  and  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  names,  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  used  of  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  that 
person  is  really  and  truly  divine. 

An  instance  of  a  parallel  nature  occurs  in  1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?"  as  compared 
with  chapter  vi.  verse  19,  "  What !  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  ye 
have  of  God  ?"  Here  also  the  Spirit  is  called  God,  at 
least  virtually  and  by  implication,  if  not  formally  and 
explicitly.  In  allusion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
believers  are  called  the  temple  of  God,  and  they  are  so 
called  because  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  them.  But  it* 
the  Holy  Spirit  Avere  a  creature,  could  it  be  said  with 
truth  that  they  were  the  temple  of  the  living  God  ? 
Would  not  the  language  on  this  supposition  be  most 
improper  and  most  dangerous,  as  naturally  tending  to 
mislead  on  a  subject  of  fundamental  importance.  But 
farther,  Christians  are  called  also  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  does  Christianity  acknowledge  any 
one  who  is  not  truly  God,  as  the  proprietor  and  inha 
bitant  of  the  temple  of  the  human  person,  and  conse 
quently  as  the  proper  object  of  human  worship.  If  it 
does,  it  must  itself  be  a  modification  of  polytheism, 
one  of  those  systems  which  it  is  its  professed  object  to 
exterminate  from  the  world. 
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The  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  is  usually,  and, 
perhaps  justly,  regarded  as  still  more  certainly  charac 
teristic  of  deity  than  even  the  appellation  God.  But 
that  name  is  also  more  than  once  applied  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  a  specimen,  I  may  refer  to  Isaiah  vi.  8-10, 
"  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,"  or  of  Jehovah,  "  say 
ing,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  Then 
said  I,  Here  am  I ;  send  me.  And  he  said,  go,  and 
tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ; 
and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart 
of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con 
verted,  and  be  healed."  At  first  view,  it  might  seem 
that  this  passage  refers  most  naturally  to  God  the 
Father ;  and  yet,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  applied 
both  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Son ;  for  it  is  quoted  in  John  xii.  40  ;  and  then  it  is 
added,  ver.  41,  "  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he 
saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him."  It  is  applied  to  the 
Spirit,  where  Paul  says,  in  Acts  xxviii.  25-27,  "  Well 
spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  your 
fathers,  saying,  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hearing 
ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye 
shall  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  for  the  heart  of  this  people 
is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  have  closed  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them." 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these  different,  and  seemingly 
inconsistent  applications  of  the  same  passage?  The 
only  satisfactory  explanation  appears  to  be  this,  that 
the  name  Jehovah,  as  used  by  the  evangelical  prophet, 
is  applicable  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  that  the  commission  given  to  him  pro- 
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ceeded  from  each  of  them, — an  explanation  rendered 
the  more  probable,  that  the  plural  as  well  as  the  sin 
gular  number  is  employed  respecting  the  author  of  the 
commission.  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
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for  us  ?"  But  if  this  explanation  be  the  correct  one 
(and  no  other  seems  either  admissible  or  conceivable), 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Father,  must  be 
each  truly  God ;  and  as  such,  must  be  entitled  to  that 
"  great  and  dreadful  name,"  which  expresses  self-exist 
ence  and  infinite  perfection. 

Another  instance  of  the  name  Jehovah  being  applied 
to  the  Spirit,  may  be  found  in  Exod.  xvii.  7  and 
Psalm  xcv.  9,  as  compared  with  Heb.  iii.  9.  In  the  first 
of  those  passages,  it  is  said  that  the  Israelites  "  tempted 
Jehovah,  saying,  Is  Jehovah  among  us  or  not  ?"  In 
the  second,  Jehovah  is  described  as  "  a  great  God,  a 
great  king  above  all  gods ;"  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
universe,  and  the  maker  of  men ;  and  as  issuing  the 
admonition,  "  Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  pro 
vocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilder 
ness,  when  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and 
saw  my  work ;"  and  in  the  third,  that  admonition  is 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  its  immediate  author  : 
"  Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,"  &c. 

A  third  example  may  be  found  by  comparing  Deut. 
xxxii.  12  with  Isaiah  Lxiii.  14,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is 
said  "  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him ;"  and  in  the  latter, 
"  As  a  beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest."  I  am  aware  that  to  the 
last  of  these  instances  it  may  be  objected  with  plausi 
bility,  that  Jehovah  may  be  said  to  do  that  himself 
which  he  does  by  another.  I  shall  not  therefore  per 
emptorily  insist  on  it  as  a  specimen  perfectly  decisive ; 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  produce  any  additional  exam 
ples.  But  I  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  remark 
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suggested  by  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  instance, 
and  which  seems  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  this 
inquiry,  and  to  which  I  may  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  revert.  It  is  this,  that  the  common  form  of  quoting 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  saith  ;"  and  we  are  thus  taught  to  consider  him 
as  having  dictated  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
But  in  many  of  the  passages  thus  quoted,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the 
speaker.  What,  then,  is  the  inference  suggested  by 
this  fact  ?  It  is  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Jehovah, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  that 
that  divine  appellation  belongs  to  him  in  common  with 
them :  that  while  he  is  the  proximate  agent  in  the 
inspiration  of  every  part  of  scripture,  it  is  sanctioned 
also  by  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

2.  1  proceed  next  to  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Spirit  found  in  the  perfections  ascribed  to  him  ;  a  proof 
of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  of  the  preceding,  that 
if  not  so  strong  and  clear  as  some  Avould  have  antici 
pated,  it  is  yet  such  as  may  serve  considerably  to 
strengthen  our  faith.  If  the  scripture  does  not  ascribe 
to  him  in  express  terms  all,  it  ascribes  to  him  several 
divine  perfections,  in  language  most  plain  and  unequi 
vocal  ;  and  the  ascription  to  him  of  any  one  divine 
attribute  proves  that  he  is  possessed  of  every  other, 
and  consequently  that  he  is  truly  God. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  passages  referred  to,  I  appeal, 
first,  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful  description  in  Psalm 
cxxxix.  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whi 
ther  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me."  On  this  passage  I  would 
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observe,  that  if  we  had  not  known  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  a  person,  we  should  not  unnaturally  have  supposed 
that  the  Spirit  of  God,  like  the  presence  of  God,  refer 
red  either  to  God  himself,  or  to  the  divine  immensity ; 
but  since  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  abun 
dantly  established  by  other  evidence,  it  is  surely  but 
reasonable  to  understand  the  expression  of  Him  ;  and, 
thus  understood,  it  proves  incontestably  his  omnipre 
sence  and  immensity.  The  doctrine  of  the  omnipre 
sence  of  the  Spirit  seems  also  to  be  necessarily  implied 
in-  the  texts  referred  to  under  the  preceding  particular, 
in  which  believers  are  described  as  "  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  and  in  those  texts,  too,  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  dwelling  with  all  genuine  Christians,  and 
as  compensating  the  loss  of  the  Saviour's  sensible  pre 
sence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  be  present  in  every 
region  of  the  earth  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  present  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  But  the 
earth,  insignificant  as  it  seems  amid  the  immensity  of 
the  universe,  is  yet  so  extensive  that  all  who  allow  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  former, 
will  admit  most  readily  that  he  is  present  in  every  part 
of  the  latter,  just  as  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  power 
which  was  competent  to  the  production  of  the  globe 
and  its  inhabitants,  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  created  things. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  attribute  of  immensity  or  omni 
presence,  is  the  attribute  of  omniscience ;  and  that  is 
an  attribute  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  in  language  most 
express  and  emphatic : — "  But  as  it  is  written,  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart"  or  mind  "  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit 
*earchcth  all  thing?,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  For 
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what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so,  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." — 1  Corinthians 
ii.  9-11.  In  these  verses,  even  as  they  stand  in  our 
translation,  the  attribute  of  infinite  knowledge  is  plainly 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit ;  for  it  is  asserted  that  he 
"  searches  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God;" 
and  that  he  knows  the  things  of  God,  just  as  the  spirit 
of  a  man  is  conscious  of  its  owrn  thoughts  and  purposes. 
It  is  often  asserted  in  scripture,  that  the  counsels  and 
ways  of  God  are  unsearchable ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
searches  and  knows  them  all. 

Strong  as  are  the  expressions  employed  in  our  version 
of  this  remarkable  passage,  some  of  the  expressions  in 
the  original  are  stronger  still.  The  term  rendered 
"  the  things,"  in  the  phrases  "  the  things  of  a  man," 
and  "  the  things  of  God,"  is  the  Greek  article  in  the 
plural,  TO,  without  a  substantive ;  and  the  substantive 
to  be  supplied,  as  that  which  is  used  in  the  preceding 
verse,  ra  /Safy,  not  "  the  things,"  but  the  depths  or  deep 
things.  In  like  manner,  the  word  in  the  original  \vhich 
is  rendered  "  no  man,"  is  ovSety,  no  one,  that  is,  no 
created  being.  The  whole  sentence  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  thus  translated, — "  For  what  man  knoweth  the 
depths  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him  ?  Even  so,  the  depths  of  God  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."  Must  not  that  person,  then, 
be  absolutely  omniscient,  whose  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature,  of  the  most 
complex  plans  of  the  divine  understanding,  and  of  the 
most  secret  purposes  of  the  divine  will,  is  so  complete 
and  so  accurate,  that  one  of  the  fittest  similitudes  by 
which  to  illustrate  it,  is  the  consciousness  which  the 
human  spirit  possesses  of  its  own  thoughts  and  pur 
poses. 
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It  were  irrelevant  to  object,  as  some  have  done,  to 
the  argument  founded  on  this  passage,  that,  as  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  just  the  man  himself,  so  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  just  be  God  himself.  The  objection  is  irre 
levant  and  futile  for  this  reason,  that  it  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Spirit  is  a  person  distinct 
both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  for  this  addi 
tional  reason,  that,  in  the  immediate  context,  the  Spirit 
is  expressly  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  person  : — "  Now, 
we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 

Spirit  which  is  of"  Or  from  "  God,"  TO  irvevpa  e/c  TOW  Geov, 

that  is,  the  Spirit  which  the  Father  was  to  send,  agree 
ably  to  the  promise,  and  in  virtue  of  the  intercession 
of  the  Son. 

It  might  have  been  remarked,  that  there  are  other 
texts  which  seem  evidently  to  recognize  the  omniscience 
of  the  Spirit :  Such  is  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xl.  13, 
"  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being 
his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ?  With  whom  took  he 
counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in 
the  path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and 
showed  to  him  the  way  of  understanding?"  I  shall 
conclude  this  particular  by  adverting,  briefly,  to  a  few 
texts  and  expressions  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  the 
Spirit  some  other  divine  perfections  besides  those  al 
ready  specified,  and  which  furnish  therefore  fragments  of 
evidence,  if  not  complete  and  conclusive  proofs,  for  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  The  expression  in  Heb. 
ix.  14,  "  Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,"  has  often  been  applied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  adduced  as  an  argument  to  prove  his 
eternity.  The  argument,  however,  is  exceedingly  pro 
blematical  ;  for  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  the 
term  Spirit,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
unquestionably  employed  in  some  other  passages  in  the 
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New  Testament,  as  referring  to  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Saviour.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  called  "  the  good  Spirit,"  and  still  more 
when  he  is  called,  as  he  is  often  pre-eminently  and 
emphatically  called,  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  both  these 
epithets  seem  to  be  employed  in  that  absolute  and 
unlimited  sense  in  which  the  former  is  used  by  the 
Saviour,  when  he  said,  "  There  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God." 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  the  divine  attributes  which 
is  better  fitted  to  impress  the  human  mind  with  asto 
nishment  and  awe,  or  which  seems  more  certainly 
characteristic  of  divinity,  than  almighty  power.  If  this 
attribute  is  not  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  in  express  terms, 
it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  works  and  operations 
ascribed  to  him ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these  let 
us  now  proceed. 

3.  Here  we  may  remark,  first,  that  his  agency  is 
represented  as  concerned  in  the  stupendous  work  of 
creation.  "  The  Spirit  of  God,"  says  Moses,  "  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  waters."  "  By  his  Spirit,"  says  Job, 
"  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  "  The  Spirit  of 
God  hath  made  me,"  says  Elihu,  "  and  the  breath  of 
the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  And  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath"  or  spirit 
"  of  his  mouth."  On  these  statements,  as  on  some 
formerly  quoted,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  ab 
sence  of  all  other  evidence,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  Spirit,  mentioned  in  them,  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  some  influence  or  instrument ;  but 
that,  knowing  from  other  evidence  that  the  Spirit  is  a 
person,  it  seems  evidently  natural  and  reasonable  to 
apply  them  to  him. 

In  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  it  may  next  be 
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mentioned  that  he  was  the  grand  agent  in  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  divine  works,  namely,  in  the 
production  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour : — "  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore,  also, 
that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i.  39.)  In  this  re 
markable  text,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  a  work  which 
is  elsewhere  attributed  both  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  not  only  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  called,  or  seems  to  be  called,  "  the  power  of 
the  Highest,"  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  the  resources  of 
omnipotence  were  deposited  with  him. 

To  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  also  we  are  taught  to 
trace  the  eminent  endowments  which  adorned  the 
Saviour's  human  soul,  and  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  during  his  personal  ministry.  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might, 
the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;" 
Isaiah  xi.  2.  "  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you  ;" 
Mat.  xii.  27.  The  Spirit,  too,  is  frequently  repre 
sented  as  the  proper  agent  in  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  apostles  after  the  ascension  of  their  Master;  and  as 
the  author  of  all  the  miraculous  gifts,  so  splendid  and 
varied,  imparted  to  them,  and  to  many  of  their  con 
verts.  "  I  will  not  dare,"  says  Paul,  "  to  speak  of  any 
of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me, 
to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed, 
through  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God;"  Rom.  xv.  18,  19.  "All  those 
worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will  ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 
Each  of  the  gifts  and  operations  referred  to  in  these 
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passages,  bespeaks  a  control  over  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  or  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  is  implied  in  the  creation  of  these 
faculties,  and  the  enactment  of  these  laws ;  and  each 
of  them,  therefore,  betokens  divinity.  Accordingly,  in 
the  text  last  quoted,  sovereign  will  and  omnipotent 
power  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  almost  in  express 
terms.  "  All  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same 
Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will? 

A  work  of  a  kindred  character  to  those  last  men 
tioned,  is  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  divine  will, 
or  the  illumination  of  those  inspired  men,  who  were 
honoured  to  promulgate  to  others  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty.  This  was  evidently  a  work  demanding  a 
perfect  and  infallible  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind ; 
demanding,  in  other  words,  the  possession  of  omni 
science.  But  it  is  the  Spirit  who  illumined  the  under 
standings,  and  guided  the  pens  and  the  tongues  both  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake 
by  me,  and  his  word  was  on  my  tongue ;"  2  Sam. 
xxii.  2.  "  Men  and  brethren,  this  scripture  must  needs 
have  been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  mouth 
of  David,  spake  before  concerning  Judas;"  Acts  i. 
16.  "  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  which  should  follow;"  1  Pet.  i.  11.  "For  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  2  Peter  i.  21.  "Which  things,"  says 
an  apostle,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  and  fellow- 
labourers, — "  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  From  these 
quotations,  it  appears  we  must  trace  to  the  inspiring 
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afflatus  of  the  Spirit,  not  only  the  histories,  and  doc 
trines,  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
whole  body  of  prophecy,  and  of  religious  instruction 
contained  in  the  Old,  and  comprehending  much  which 
the  human  authors  have  not  attributed  to  him  ;  at  least, 
not  formally,  or  in  express  terms.  Hence  the  common 
formula  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament, — "  The 
Holy  Ghost  saith;"  and  hence,  it  is  said,  even  of  those 
messages  in  the  New,  which  proceeded  from  the  mouth 
of  Christ  himself,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  To  him 
also  we  are  taught  to  trace  all  the  multitudinous  ordi 
nances  and  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  and 
we  are  farther  taught,  that  however  imperfectly  these 
ordinances  and  arrangements  were  anciently  under 
stood,  and  however  frivolous  and  obscure  they  appear 
to  us,  there  is  in  each  of  them  a  hidden  meaning  and 
design  not  unworthy  of  their  divine  author.  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  ho 
liest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first 
tabernacle  was  yet  standing." 

The  renovation  of  the  human  soul  after  the  divine 
image  is  a  work  which,  if  less  splendid  and  striking,  is 
not  less  difficult  or  important  than  the  communication 
of  miraculous  gifts,  or  of  preternatural  knowledge.  It 
implies  not  merely  a  power  to  influence  its  opinions 
and  volitions,  a  power  which  is  possessed  by  other  cre 
ated  spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  but  a  power  to  effect 
a  radical  change  in  its  moral  frame  and  constitution, 
and  to  wield  a  resistless  control  over  all  its  faculties 
and  affections.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  a  work, 
which,  not  less  than  the  creation  and  arrangement  of 
the  material  universe,  requires  Almighty  power  and  un 
limited  knowledge,  and  unerring  wisdom.  If  none  else 
than  an  omnipotent  agent  could  have  said  with  effect, 
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"  Let  there  be  light/'  or  reduced  the  material  chaos  to 
an  orderly  and  beauteous  world,  or  produced  animal 
life  in  its  humblest  forms ;  none  else  surely  can  com 
mand  spiritual  light  to  dawn  on  the  darkness  of  the 
human  soul,  or  rectify  and  purify  its  turbulent  and  de 
praved  principles,  or  infuse  into  it  that  spiritual  life 
Avhich  will  run  parallel  with  eternity,  and  capacitate  it 
for  sharing  in  the  felicity  of  the  uncreated  fountain  of 
being  and  bliss.  Reason  itself  seems  thus  to  intimate 
that 

"  The  transformation  of  apostate  man 

From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 

Is  work  for  him  that  made  him." 

On  this  point,  however,  the  testimony  of  revelation 
is  clear  and  unambiguous.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  change  implied  in  the 
moral  renovation  of  the  soul,  the  scripture  not  only  re 
presents  it  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  a  second 
birth,  and  a  new  creation, — works  to  which  omnipotence 
only  is  commensurate  ;  but  it  intimates  expressly  that 
it  is  an  effect,  the  production  of  which  demands  a 
divine  agent.  "  Now,  he  who  hath  brought  us  for  the 
self-same  thing  is  God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  He  who  has  produced  in 
us  that  temper  of  mind  must  be  divine  ;  the  quality  of 
the  work  betokens  the  character  of  the  author.  "  We 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  It  is  in  fact  to  the  divine  influence  that  we 
are  instructed  to  trace  all  that  is  good  in  man,  "  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works."  "  A  man 
can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  above. 
Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above." 

While  the  moral  renovation   of  the  soul  is   often 
ascribed  to  God  the  Father,  as  the  originator  of  the 
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stupendous  scheme  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  Spirit 
is  represented  at  the  same  time  as  the  proximate  agent, 
not  only  in  the  primary  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  but  in 
all  the  subsequent  changes  and  processes  comprehended 
in  the  progressive  purification,  and  in  the  complete  and 
final  sanctification  of  the  believer.  Is  it  said  that  they 
who  receive  the  Saviour  are  "born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God,"  that  "  of  his  own  will,  the  Father  of  lights  begat 
us  with  the  word  of  truth  ?"  It  is  said  also  that  they 
are  "  born  of  the  Spirit,"  that  they  are  "  saved  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Is  it  said  that  God  works  in  believers  both 
to  will  and  to  do  ?"  It  is  intimated  also  that  the  Spirit 
"  helps  their  infirmities,  making  intercession  for  us, 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,"  and  that  all 
the  virtues  which  they  possess  or  exemplify,  are  "fruits 
of  the  Spirit."  Is  it  said  that  they  are  "  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ?"  It  is  said 
also  that  they  are  "  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
unto  the  day  of  redemption."  It  thus  appears  that  all 
those  gracious  operations  which  are  comprehended  in 
the  application  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  which 
are  often  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  divinity,  are  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  and  we  are  thus  taught  to  re- 
Sgard  the  pirit  as  a  person  possessed  of  sovereign  will, 
of  almighty  power,  of  unlimited  knowledge,  of  uner 
ring  wisdom,  of  boundless  goodness,  of  manifold  grace, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  other  divine  perfections  and 
glories. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  in  itself  a  work 
greater  or  more  difficult  than  the  renovation  or  rege 
neration  of  the  soul ;  but  it  is  a  work  better  adapted 
to  strike  and  astonish  creatures  like  us,  who  are  not 
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only  composed  of  matter  as  well  as  of  spirit,  but  who 
are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  material  part  of 
their  nature.  It  is  a  work  which,  like  the  other,  is  com 
petent  only  to  omnipotence  ;  for  reason,  as  well  as 
revelation,  intimates  that  he  only  who  gave  life  at  first 
is  able  to  restore  it,  and  that  it  is  the  exclusive  prero 
gative  of  God  to  "quicken  the  dead,  and  call  the 
things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were."  Hence 
this  work  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the  Son  is  equal 
in  power  to  the  Father;  "for  as  the  Father  raisethup 
the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quick- 
eneth  whom  he  will."  But  in  this  stupendous  opera 
tion  also,  the  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient 
agent.  "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you  ;"  Rom.  viii.  11. 

Such,  then,  are  the  works  and  operations  ascribed  in 
scripture  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  numerous  and 
diversified ;  they  evidently  presuppose  the  possession 
of  divine  perfections  ;  and  the  argument  which  they 
furnish  for  his  divinity  is  peculiarly  powerful ;  scarcely 
less  powerful  than  the  parallel  argument  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  founded  on  the  works  ascribed  to  him.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  plausible 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  this  argument ; 
unless  it  should  be  alleged  that  these  works  and  ope 
rations  are  delegated  to  the  Spirit  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  Even  this  objection,  however,  is  manifestly 
futile  ;  for  some  of  the  works  that  have  been  specified, 
the  Spirit  is  said  expressly  to  perform  "  as  he  will," 
that  is  of  his  own  sovereign  pleasure;  and  the  same  may 
therefore  be  presumed  of  them  all.  And  in  addition  to 
this,  the  answer,  made  to  a  similar  objection  to  the  argu 
ment  founded  on  the  works  attributed  to  the  Saviour, 
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would  be  here  equally  applicable;  namely,  that  admitting 
these  works  to  be  delegated  to  the  Spirit  by  one  sus 
taining,  in  some  respects,  a  higher  character  or  office, — 
works  which  it  requires  omnipotence  and  other  divine 
perfections  to  achieve,  can  be  delegated  only  to  a  person 
who  possesses  omnipotence,  and  all  other  divine  perfec 
tions. 

4.  It  now  only  remains  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  honours  rendered  to  the  Spirit.  To  prove  that 
religious  worship  is  given  him  it  is  not  necessary  to 
appeal  to  more  than  two  passages  of  scripture,  fre 
quently  appealed  to  in  discussions  on  this  question, — the 
form  of  baptism  prescribed  by  the  Saviour,  and  the 
apostolic  benediction.  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  (or  into  the  name)  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all. 
Amen."  On  these  passages  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
offer  a  lengthened  commentary.  No  great  perspicacity 
is  requisite  to  perceive  that  they  each  furnish  a  deci 
sive  warrant  for  rendering  divine  honours  to  the  Spirit ; 
and  no  little  ingenuity,  or  rather,  no  little  disingenuity 
would  be  requisite  to  impose  on  them  an  opposite  con 
struction.  In  the  one,  the  Spirit  is  invoked  as  the 
author  and  dispenser  of  spiritual  blessings  ;  in  the  other, 
he  is  acknowledged  as  the  author  of  an  important 
Christian  institute,  to  whose  service,  in  this  institute, 
christians  are  solemnly  consecrated;  and  in  each  of  them 
he  occupies  the  same  elevated  place  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

Decisive  as  are  these  examples,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  which  we  may  appeal.  In  Kevelation  i.  4,  5, 
we  meet  with  the  following  remarkable  invocation  : — « 
u  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him  who  is,  and 
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who  was,  and  who  is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven 
Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne ;  and  from  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  Witness,  and  the  first  be 
gotten  from  the  dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth."  The  expression  "  seven  Spirits,"  or  "  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God,"  as  they  are  elsewhere  called,  is 
certainly  somewhat  anomalous ;  but  it  cannot  refer  to 
created  spirits,  either  human  or  angelical;  for  these 
seven  Spirits  are  mentioned  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  invoked  along  with  them  for  the  most 
valuable  spiritual  blessings.  To  whom,  then,  can  the 
expression  refer,  but  to  the  Holy  Ghost  himself?  Nor 
\vill  it  appear  unnatural  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be 
represented  as  "  seven  Spirits,"  if  we  consider  that  the 
expression  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  "  seven  churches," 
and  the  "  seven  golden  candlesticks;"  and  if  we  con 
sider,  farther,  that,  among  the  Jews,  seven  was  the 
number  denoting  perfection,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  represented  as  "  seven  Spirits," 
to  express  the  plenitude  and  perfection  of  his  gifts  and 
graces.  Allowing,  then,  that  it  might  have  been  illo 
gical  and  unsafe  to  conclude,  merely  from  this  passage, 
that  divine  worship  is  due  to  the  Spirit,  it  is  both 
logical  and  safe  to  regard  it  as  furnishing  a  subsidiary 
evidence  of  no  small  force. 

On  this  particular  I  shah1  just  add,  that  when  it  is 
asserted  that  to  calumniate  the  Holy  Ghost  involves  a 
guilt  still  more  aggravated  than  to  calumniate  the  Son 
of  man,  and  when,  farther,  believers  are  represented  as 
temples,  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  proprietor  and 
the  inhabitant,  in  each  case,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  a 
person  entitled  to  the  highest  religious  homage. 

Having  now  stated  fully  the  arguments  for  the  per 
sonality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  take 
leave  of  the  subject  by  adverting  to  the  import  of  that 
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appellation,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Spirit  stands 
to  other  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  Greek  word  -m/ev^a 
is  rendered  indiscriminately  by  the  terms  ghost  and 
spirit,  terms  which  have  exactly  the  same  meaning, — the 
one  being  of  Saxon,  and  the  other  of  Latin  origin,  and 
each,  in  its  primary  acceptation,  denoting  breath,  wind, 
or  air  in  motion.  Such,  too,  seems  to  be  the  primary 
import  of  the  Hebrew  word,  rendered  spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  term  is  next  applied  to  the  human 
soul,  probably  because  it  was  supposed  to  bear  some 
affinity  or  resemblance  to  air,  as  a  subtle  and  invisible 
substance.  As  applied  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Godhead,  the  word  spirit  could  not  be  intended  to 
intimate  that  he  is  more  spiritual  in  his  essence  than 
the  Father  or  the  Son,  for  spirituality,  or  immateri 
ality,  is  the  property  of  each  of  the  divine  persons. 
What,  then,  is  its  exact  import  ?  and  what  are  the 
reasons  of  its  application  ?  It  is  the  general  if  not  the 
universal  opinion,  not  only  of  ordinary  Christians,  but 
of  theological  writers,  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  that  the  term  is  applied  to  him,  partly,  if  not 
principally,  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Godhead  ; 
and  that  it  implies  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
if  not  also  from  the  Son,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analo 
gous  to  that  in  which  the  breath  of  a  man  proceeds  from 
his  mouth.  "  As  the  vital  breath  of  a  man,"  says  Dr 
Owen,  "  has  a  continual  emanation  from  him,  and  yet 
is  never  separated  utterly  from  his  person,  or  forsaketh 
him,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  pro 
ceed  from  them  by  a  continual  divine  emanation,  still 
abiding  one  with  them."  "  To  God,"  says  Dr  Barrow, 
"  the  name  spirit  is  attributed  to  signify  his  most 
simple  nature,  and  his  most  pOAverful  energy ;  but  to 
other  substances  of  this  kind  it  seemeth  also  assigned 
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to  imply  the  manner  of  their  origin,  because  God  doth, 
by  a  kind  of  spiration,  produce  them  ;  for  which  cause, 
likewise,  at  least  in  part,  we  may  suppose  that  the  holy 
scripture  doth  more  signally,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
assign  that  name  to  one  being,  that  most  excellent 
being  which  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is,  of 
God  the  Father,  who,  by  reason  of  his  priority  of 
nature,  is  often  called  God  in  a  personal  signification." 
Common  as  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  these  quota 
tions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  well  founded,  or 
at  least  whether  it  has  not  been  too  hastily  admitted. 
The  term  spirit  differs  from  the  word  son  in  this,  that 
in  its  etymological  import  it  is  not  expressive  of  a  per 
sonal  relation,  that  is,  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
relation  to  any  other  person  or  being.  Still  farther, 
to  assert  that  either  the  Son  or  the  Spirit  derives  his 
essence  from  the  Father,  is  to  assert  a  proposition  which 
to  our  faculties  seems  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
their  absolute  eternity  and  their  self-existence,  and 
consequently  with  their  true  and  proper  deity.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  name 
spirit,  as  applied  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead, 
is  not  intended  to  refer  to  his  relation  either  to  the 
Father  or  to  the  Son,  but  to  express  the  spirituality  of 
his  essence,  the  mode  of  his  communication,  the  nature 
of  his  operations.  While  it  may  intimate  that,  like  the 
other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  he  is  an  immaterial  and 
intelligent  agent, — a  pure  spirit,  it  may  intimate  also 
that,  like  the  human  breath,  he  is,  in  the  economy  of 
the  divine  operations,  sent  or  breathed  forth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  and  that  like  wind,  he  moves  and 
agitates  material  substances,  and  quickens,  refreshes, 
and  invigorates  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  might  it  not  be 
in  allusion,  not  to  the  mode  of  his  existence,  but  to  his 
mission  and  operations,  that  the  Saviour  breathed  on 
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his  apostles,  and  said  to  them,  "  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  third  person  of  the  Godhead  is  often  spoken  of 
not  simply  as  the  Spirit,  "  but  as  the  Spirit  of  God," 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ;"  ex 
pressions  which  many  think  are  meant  to  refer  to  his 
personal  or  essential  relations  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  That  they  are  not  intended  to  suggest  any  such 
idea  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  affirm  peremptorily  ; 
but  the  remarks  already  made  render  it  at  least  pro 
bable  that  they  refer  merely  to  his  office,  describing 
him  as  the  delegate  or  messenger  of  the  other  divine 
persons. 

With  regard  to  the  epithet  "  Holy,"  which  is  so 
often  applied  to  the  Spirit,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  it  cannot  be  intended  to  describe  him 
as  holy  in  contradistinction  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Each  of  the  divine  persons  is  possessed  of  infinite 
purity  ;  and  in  that  which  is  infinite  there  can  be  no 
degrees.  While  the  epithet  may  remind  us  of  what  he 
is  in  himself,  and  may  imply  that  he  is  pre-eminently 
holy  as  compared  with  the  holiest  even  of  the  celestial 
spirits,  it  must  be  applied  to  him  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  office  and  work,  as  the  author  of  all  the  moral 
purity  possessed  by  created  spirits,  and  particularly  as 
the  grand  and  proximate  agent  in  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  men. 

But  if  the  expressions  already  considered  refer  to  the 
official  character  of  the  Spirit,  what  is  the  basis  on 
which  rests  the  doctrine  of  his  procession  ?  This  doc 
trine  is  recognised  in  the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  and 
almost  all  the  ancient  creeds,  and  it  is  admitted  into 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  of  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  refor 
mation.  We  are  taught  also  in  some  of  our  common 
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manuals  of  Christian  instruction,  that  the  personal  pro 
perty  of  the  Father  is  to  beget  the  Son,  the  personal 
property  of  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  personal  property  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  proceed 
from  both.  What  then  are  the  scriptural  grounds  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  ?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  theo 
logy  another  example  of  a  doctrine  so  remarkable  and 
so  extensively  received,  resting  on  a  foundation  so 
slender.  With  the  exception  of  the  expressions  already 
examined,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  solitary 
and  dubious  phrase  by  which  the  doctrine  is  counte 
nanced.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  spirit  of 
truth  which  procedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify 
of  me."  Ever  since  the  person  and  rank  of  the  Spirit 
became  subjects  of  controversy,  it  has  been  almost 
universally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  term  f/OTopeverm, 
"  proceedeth  from,"  refers  to  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's 
subsistence.  To  reject  an  interpretation  almost  uni 
versally  received,  may  seem  not  a  little  presumptuous ; 
but  the  universal  prevalence  of  error  on  a  point  not 
fundamental,  is  not  an  impossibility,  and  we  may  there 
fore  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  it  is  at  least  as  natural 
to  consider  the  phrase  as  referring  to  the  mission  of 
the  Spirit,  and  as  intimating  merely  what  is  so  often 
intimated  in  the  discourse  in  which  the  phrase  occurs, 
that  the  Spirit  is  sent  forth  from  the  Father. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  uni 
versality  with  which  the  other  interpretation  has  been 
received,  has  imposed  on  the  acute  and  vigilant  mind 
of  Dr  Dick,  and  led  him  to  adopt  it  with  unquestioning 
acquiescence.  Assuming  its  correctness,  he  remarks, 
that  the  "  Scripture  plainly  states  a  distinction  be 
tween  the  relation  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Spirit  to 
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the  Father,  saying  that  the  one  is  begotten  and  the 
other  proceeded ;"  and,  accordingly,  he  is  disposed  to 
condemn  the  Latin  church  for  adding  the  celebrated 
words  filioque  to  the  language  of  the  creed,  and  for 
asserting  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  from  the  Father ;  but  if  the  remarks  already  made 
are  well  founded,  the  whole  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  can  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  gratuitous 
and  unwarranted  hypothesis ;  and  the  controversy 
which  divided  the  eastern  and  western  churches  is  not 
only  unimportant  but  absurd. 

It  may  be  added,  that  while  the  scripture  reveals  to 
us  most  distinctly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — of  three 
persons  in  one  Godhead, — a  doctrine  which  necessarily 
implies  that  these  persons  are  connected  by  relations 
most  intimate  and  inseparable,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  so  sparing  in  its  information  respecting  these 
relations.  Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  expressions, 
the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  relation  of  these 
divine  persons  to  the  Father,  how  vague  and  obscure 
would  be  the  ideas  which  they  conveyed  to  our  minds, 
if  indeed  they  conveyed  any  idea  at  all.  The  truth  i<, 
that  the  subject  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  is  one  far  above  the  reach  of  our  facul 
ties,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seems  necessary  to  a 
proper  apprehension  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  speculation  rather  than  of 
practical  utility.  Instead,  then,  of  complaining  of  the 
want  of  information,  let  us  mark  the  divine  wisdom  in 
what  is  withheld  as  well  as  in  what  is  communicated. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  not  only  are  the  existence  and 
the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  fully 
and  explicitly  declared  to  us,  but  that  abundant  infor 
mation  is  also  communicated  with  regard  to  the  parts 
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which  they  respectively  sustain,  and  the  operations 
which  they  perform  in  that  stupendous  scheme  of 
grace,  which  it  is  the  grand  design  of  divine  revelation 
to  disclose.  Let  us,  then,  without  scruple  or  reserve, 
render  divine  homage  to  each  of  these  divine  persons, 
—let  us  cherish  for  each  of  them  the  warmest  senti 
ments  of  gratitude  ;  and  let  us  accept  with  promptitude 
and  cordiality  the  inestimable  blessings  tendered  to  us 
as  the  result  whether  of  their  combined  or  their  sepa 
rate  operation. 

This  discussion  may  be  appropriately  concluded  Avith 
the  prayer  with  which  Witsius  commences  his  disser 
tation  on  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Creed.  The  prayer  is  ascribed  to  Cyprian,  and  is  dis 
tinguished  by  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  its  senti 
ments,  though  the  style  is  far  too  florid  for  the  language 
of  devotion.  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  and  descend  from 
heaven  upon  us,  who  are  looking  up  for  thy  benign 
influence.  Sanctify  the  temple  of  our  body,  and  con 
secrate  it  for  an  habitation  to  thyself:  gladden  by  thy 
presence  the  souls  that  are  longing  for  thee.  Prepare 
a  suitable  abode  for  thyself ;  adorn  thy  chamber,  and . 
surround  the  place  of  thy  rest  with  a  sweet  variety  of 
virtues.  Strew  thy  pavements  with  fair  colours ;  let 
thy  residence  be  beautified  with  sparkling  carbuncles 
and  splendid  jewels ;  and  let  the  perfumes  of  all  thy 
graces  diffuse  their  savour  within.  Let  the  juice  of  thy 
balsam  richly  imbue  thy  apartment  with  its  fragrance. 
Avert  from  it  whatever  is  corrupt,  whatever  tends  to 
waste  or  to  defile ;  render  thus  our  joy  stable  and  per 
manent  ;  and  let  thy  new  creation  be  confirmed  for 
ever  in  unfading  beauty." 


LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  THE  INCARNATION  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Reality  and  Perfection  of  Christ's  Human  Nature.  Purity  of  that 
Nature.  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  his  Person. 
Early  Heresies.  Mysteriousness  of  this  Union.  Communication 
of  Properties.  Devotional  Reflections.  The  Miraculous  Conception, 
and  Mean  Condition  of  Christ's  Human  Nature.  The  Time  of  the 
Incarnation.  Practical  Remarks. 

THE  subject  to  which  I  am  now  to  direct  your  attention 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  his  assumption 
of  human  nature.  In  itself,  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  wonderful  that  can  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  created  beings.  It  is  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of 
facts  and  doctrines  which  forms  "  the  mystery  of  godli 
ness;"  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  great  mystery  which 
is  more  mysterious,  or  that  tends  more  to  awaken  sen 
timents  of  admiration  and  astonishment.  In  the  in 
carnation  of  Christ  we  are  deeply  interested;  for  it 
constituted  the  first  step  of  the  work  devolved  on  him 
as  our  Redeemer)  and  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
accomplishing  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  illustrious 
and  benevolent  enterprise.  Without  farther  introduc 
tion,  then,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider,  first,  the  fact  of 
the  Saviour's  incarnation ;  and  secondly,  the  purpose 
to  which  his  incarnation  was  subservient. 

In  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  grand  and  in- 
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teresting  theme,  it  ought  to  be  our  humble  and  earnest 
prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness  would 
conduct  us  to  such  views  of  it  as  will  not  only  excite 
our  astonishment  and  our  admiration,  but  minister 
effectually  to  our  edification,  and  comfort,  and  joy.  In 
dependence,  then,  on  the  illuminating  and  invigorating 
influences  of  that  heavenly  Teacher,  let  us  consider, 

I.  The  fact  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation. 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  consists  in  this,  that  he 
who  is  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  who 
himself  possessed  all  the  perfections  and  glories  of 
divinity,  became  man,  or  assumed  human  nature.  This 
fact  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
luminous  and  accurate  language  of  our  Shorter  Cate 
chism  : — "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  became  man,  by  taking  to  himself  a  true 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul." 

With  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  errors  more 
impious  and  extravagant  have  been  broached  than  on 
almost  any  other  subject  within  the  whole  compass  of 
theology.  Some  of  these  errors  do  not  possess  a  sha 
dow  of  evidence,  or  a  semblance  of  plausibility ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  them,  as  of  many  of  the  aberra 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  are  fitted  to  impart 
either  interest  or  instruction.  It  is,  therefore,  "  a  con 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  consigned  to  utter  oblivion ; — that 
their  "  memorial  were  to  perish  with  them."  But  as 
they  are  still  mentioned  in  our  current  theological  litera 
ture,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  them. 
To  most  of  them,  however,  I  shall  advert  as  briefly  as 
possible ;  and,  instead  of  reserving  them  for  discussion 
by  themselves,  I  shall  advert  to  them  in  establishing 
those  truths  respecting  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  against  which  they  are  specifically  directed.  The 
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doctrine  of  scripture  relative  to  this  great  and  myste 
rious  subject,  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  pro 
positions  : 

1.  The  human  nature  assumed  by  Jesus  Christ  was 
real  and  perfect  human  nature. 

By  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who,  from  their  dis 
tinguishing  tenet,  are  called  Docetae,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature,  not  in 
reality,  but  only  in  appearance  ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
phantom  who  was  born  of  Mary  in  Bethlehem,  who 
taught  and  wrought  miracles  in  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  who  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  It 
was  remarked  by  Cicero,  the  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
that  there  is  no  opinion,  however  absurd,  but  it  has 
been  held  by  some  philosopher.  And  we  may  add, 
that  there  is  no  chimera,  however  wild  and  impious, 
but  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  those  theologians 
who,  instead  of  taking  their  creed,  with  becoming 
docility,  from  the  unerring  oracles  of  inspiration,  have 
attempted  to  mould  its  doctrines  by  the  dogmas  of  "  a 
vain  and  deceitful  philosophy."  To  no  opinion  is  this 
remark  more  applicable  than  to  that  just  mentioned  ; — 
an  opinion  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  plainest  state 
ments  of  scripture,  and  which  would  convert  the  whole 
evangelical  history  into  a  monstrous  and  incredible 
romance.  Is  not  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and, 
in  particular,  is  not  the  materiality  of  his  body,  asserted 
by  the  sacred  writers  in  terms  as  strong  and  explicit  as 
language  can  supply  ?  "A  body  was  prepared  him." 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men." 
"  He  became  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood."  When 
he  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  and 
"  when  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed 
that  they  had  seen  a  spirit"  or  phantom,  "  he  said  to 
them,  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  handle  me  and 
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see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me 
have."  In  a  word,  not  only  is  the  reality  of  his  incar 
nation  proved  by  numerous  express  statements,  but  it 
is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  and  substance  of 
his  history,  and  proved  irrefragably  by  every  page  of 
it.  Like  other  men,  he  existed  at  first  in  the  form  of 
an  infant ;  he  passed  successively  through  the  stages 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  he  wrought  with  his  reputed 
father  at  the  humble  trade  of  a  mechanic ;  he  was 
subject  to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  needed 
nourishment  and  repose,  like  other  men ;  he  was  liable 
to  bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish ;  and  he  suffered 
and  died  like  any  of  the  ordinary  descendants  of  Adam. 
Some  who  have  allowed  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a 
human  body  have  denied  that  he  had  a  human  soul. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Arius  and  his  followers,  in  ancient 
times,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  inhabited  and  ani 
mated  by  a  super-angelic  principle  or  being,  created 
before  all  worlds,  and  called  the  Logos,  or  Word  ;  and 
in  these  later  ages  this  opinion  has  been  held  by  Dr 
Henry  Taylor,  author  of  "  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology," 
and  by  most  of  those  who  have  embraced  what  is  called 
the  Arian  system.  On  the  refutation  of  this  opinion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  expend  much  time.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour's  divinity;  a  doctrine  which  I  at  present  assume, 
as  having  often  been  sufficiently  established,  and  as  most 
surely  believed  among  us.  I  would  next  ask,  how  he 
could  be  called  "  man,"  and  "  the  son  of  man,"  if  he 
wanted  the  most  important  and  essential  part  of  the 
nature  of  man  ?  I  may  observe  farther,  that  when  it 
is  said  that  "  he  wras  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh ;"  that  "  he  was  made  flesh," 
that  "  he  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,"  and  that  "  a 
body  was  prepared  to  him;"  the  expressions  include 
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both  the  constituent  elements  of  human  nature.  Still 
farther,  the  New  Testament  plainly  teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  a  human  soul  as  well  as  a  human  body  : 
for  it  ascribes  to  him  all  those  capacities  and  facul 
ties,  all  those  affections  and  susceptibilities,  all  those 
feelings  and  operations  which  constitute  the  essen 
tial  characteristics  of  a  human  spirit.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  proportion  as  his  bodily  strength  increased 
the  powers  of  his  mind  expanded  ;  for  it  is  said  ex 
pressly  that  he  grew  in  "  wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature." 
Not  only  was  he  subject  to  hunger,  and  weariness,  and 
pain,  like  other  men,  but,  like  other  men,  he  felt  and 
manifested  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  compassion  and  anger,  of  surprise  and  admira 
tion.  You  find,  too,  that  he  entered  into  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  his  friends  ;  that  he  shuddered  at  the 
approach  of  torture  and  agony,  and  that  he  evinced  the 
other  passions  and  affections  of  humanity.  And,  finally, 
express  mention  is  made  of  his  soul ;  for  it  is  said  by 
the  evangelical  prophet  that  "  his  soul  should  make  an 
offering  for  sin ;"  that  "  he  should  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied."  It  was  said  by  himself  that 
his  "  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death," 
and  "  into  the  hands  of  his  Father  he  commended  his 
spirit."  Can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  faculties, 
and  feelings,  and  affections  thus  ascribed  "  to  the  man 
Christ  Jesus/'  are  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of 
a  human  spirit,  not  of  a  super-angelic  intelligence,  an 
imaginary  existence,  of  whose  nature  and  properties  no 
man  can  inform  us  ;  and  that  a  similar  remark  is  appli 
cable  to  the  term  soul,  employed  to  designate  the  ani 
mating  principle  of  his  body  ? 

These  considerations  go  far  also  to  disprove  the 
opinion  of  Apollinaris  and  his  followers.  Their  system 
was,  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  was  incom- 
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plete ;  that  he  possessed  the  V™*7??  or  the  principle  of 
animal  life,  but  that  the  Godhead,  or  the  divine  nature, 
supplied  the  place  of  the  vovs  or  trvevpa,  that  is,  the  in 
tellect  or  reason.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact,  that 
he  was  expressly  called  "  man,"  and  the  "  son  of  man," 
what  completely  demolishes  this  theory  is,  that  it  is 
peremptorily  asserted,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
"  he  grew  in  wisdom  ;"  that  he  commended  his  spirit 
or  "  n-vev/xa"  into  the  hands  of  his  Father,  and  intimated 
that  that  day  his  spirit  should  pass  into  Paradise  ;  ex 
pressions  obviously  inapplicable  to  an  omniscient  and 
infinite  nature.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  evidence 
more  satisfactory  could  hardly  be  desired,  to  prove  that 
he  assumed  both  the  essential  elements  of  our  nature  ; 
"  that  forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same." 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature,  not  in  appearance 
merely,  but  in  reality,  and  that  he  assumed  our  nature 
in  both  its  component  parts,  in  "  taking  to  himself  a 
true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul." 

I  go  on  to  remark,  2.  that  while  he  became  subject  to 
all  the  sinless  infirmities  of  humanity,  he  was  completely 
untainted  by  sin.  The  term  "  flesh"  is  employed  to 
describe  human  nature,  sometimes  as  weak  and  frail,  and 
sometimes  as  corrupt  and  depraved.  In  the  latter  sense 
it  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  the 
former  it  may  fitly  be  applied  to  him ;  for  the  sacred 
writers  state  emphatically  that  he  not  only  took  on  him 
our  nature,  but  that  he  took  it  with  all  its  inherent  in 
firmities  and  imperfections,  and  that  he  submitted  to  all 
those  external  temptations  and  afflictions  which  embitter 
the  lot  of  mortals.  "  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren:  in  all  points  he  was  tempt 
ed  like  as  we  are."  In  perusing  his  history  we  find  him 
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oppressed  with  hunger  from  long  continued  fasting, — 
overcome  with  lassitude  from  long  and  toilsome  exer 
tions  ;  we  find  him  enduring  the  privations  of  poverty, 
encountering  insult  and  reproach  ;  and  we  find  him 
experiencing  the  sickness  of  heart,  the  deadening 
anguish  which  is  the  result  of  disappointed  wishes  and 
unsuccessful  labours. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  on  account  of  his  personal 
purity  he  was  not  subject  to  any  of  those  diseases 
which  are  the  portion  of  men,  and  which  would  have 
incommoded  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  we  no  where  read  that  he  was 
sick  or  diseased.  This  opinion,  however,  seems  exceed 
ingly  questionable,  and  hardly  reconcileable  with  other 
qualities  of  his  body,  and  with  the  declarations,  "  him 
self  took  our  sicknesses  and  bare  our  sorrows,"  and 
"  that  in  all  things  he  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  distinguished  by  external  grace  and  majesty ; 
that  he  was  literally  "  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,"  a 
supposition  countenanced,  it  is  thought,  by  the  over 
powering  impression  which  his  appearance  and  dis 
courses  produced  on  those  who  saw  and  heard  him.  It 
is,  however,  far  more  probable,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  external  appearance  to  distinguish  him  from 
ordinary  men, — no  overwhelming  majesty, — no  sur 
passing  beauty  in  his  looks, — no  gigantic  strength  in 
his  arm, — no  preternatural  agility  in  his  limbs.  But 
what  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  scrip 
ture  wisely  observes  a  profound  silence  in  respect  to 
all  such  particulars,  that  we  may  thus  learn  to  "  know" 
and  value  the  Saviour,  "  not  after  the  flesh,"  but  accord 
ing  to  his  moral  excellencies  and  his  divine  glories. 

While  the  sacred  writers  state  emphatically  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  subject  to  all  the  sinless  infirmities 
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of  humanity,  they  state  not  less  emphatically,  that  his 
human  nature  was  completely  immaculate  and  holy. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  this  only  did  he  differ  from 
other  men.  Every  other  partaker  of  human  nature 
may  say  with  David,  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;"  but  the  pro 
geny  of  Mary  was  a  holy  thing,  his  life  was  pure  and 
blameless,  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness. 
"  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners.  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin."  His  perfect  purity  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  reality  and  integrity  of  his  human  nature;  for 
human  nature  was  at  first  formed  completely  pure  and 
untainted ;  and  sin,  so  far  from  being  an  essential  pro 
perty  of  human  nature,  or  necessary  to  its  integrity 
and  perfection,  is  its  degradation  and  corruption. 

A  recent  author  presumes  to  assert,  that  though 
Jesus  Christ  never  committed  actual  sin,  he  assumed 
"  sinful  flesh," — took  on  him  human  nature  exactly  as 
transmitted  from  Adam  to  his  ordinary  descendants, 
and,  consequently,  as  enfeebled  and  depraved;  and 
that  his  soul  was  conversant  with  every  variety  of  sinful 
thoughts,  and  passions,  and  purposes.  The  following 
are  the  expressions  employed  by  the  late  Mr  Irving 
the  chief  author  and  abetter  of  this  monstrous  dogma : 
— "I  believe  that  my  Lord  did  bring  his  divine  person 
into  death-possessed  humanity — into  the  one  substance 
of  manhood,  created  in  Adam,  and  by  the  fall  brought 
into  a  state  of  resistance  to,  and  alienation  from  God, — 
of  condemnation  and  proclivity  to  evil, — of  subjection 
to  the  devil;  and  bearing  it  all  upon  his  shoulders,  in 
that  very  state  into  which  God  put  it  after  Adam  had 
sinned,  did  suffer  its  sorrow,  and  pains,  and  swimming 
anguish, — its  darkness,  wasteness,  disconsolateness,  and 
hiddenness  from  the  countenance  of  God. — Behold, 
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then,  the  Son  of  man  compressing,  within  the  short 
period  of  his  prophetic  office,  the  total  of  mankind's 
liability  to  be  tempted  unto  sin !  conceive  every  variety 
of  human  passion,  every  variety  of  human  affection, 
every  variety  of  human  error,  every  variety  of  human 
wickedness,  which  hath  ever  been  realized,  inherent 
in  the  humanity,  and  combined  against  the  holiness  of 
Him,  who  was  not  only  a  man,  but  the  son  of  man, 
the  heir  of  all  the  infirmities  which  man  entaileth 
upon  his  children,  which  he  took  freely  and  fully  upon 
him.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  surrender  of  the  whole  ques 
tion  to  say  that  he  was  not  conscious  of,  engaged  with, 
and  troubled  by,  every  evil  disposition  which  inhereth 
in  the  fallen  manhood,  which  overpowereth  every  na 
ture  not  born  of  God  ;  which  overpowered  not  Christ, 
only  because  he  was  born  or  generated  of  God."  And, 
once  more,  this  author  speaks  of  the  human  nature  as 
sumed  by  Christ  "as  a  nature  corrupt  at  the  very  heart's 
core,  and  from  the  centre  of  its  inmost  will  sending  out 
streams  black  as  hell, — bristling,  thick,  and  strong, 
like  the  hairs  upon  the  porcupine." 

This  language,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  most  irreve 
rent  and  unbecoming,  most  offensive  and  revolting, 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  sober  and  guarded  phraseology 
of  scripture.  While  it  asserts  that  the  Word  was  made 
"  flesh,"  it  asserts  that  he  was  sent  not  in  sinful  flesh, 
but  in  the  "  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  It  is  possible 
that  the  perpetration  of  every  variety  of  evil  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  soul  of  the  Saviour ;  for  in  all 
points  he  wras  tempted  like  as  we  are."  But 

"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
'  May  come,  and  go,  as  unapprov'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind."* 

*  Milton. 
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Between  Jesus  Christ  and  other  men  there  was  this 
immense  discrepancy,  that  his  thoughts  and  wishes, 
instead  of  tending  spontaneously  towards  anything 
sinful,  or  resting  on  it  with  complacency,  revolted  from 
it  with  instinctive  horror,  repelled  it  with  ineffable 
abhorrence ;  nor  would  his  will  consent,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  the  evil  purposes  suggested  to  it.  "  The 
prince  of  this  world  found  nothing  in  him  ;"  no  com 
bustible  materials  which  the  torch  of  temptation  could 
kindle  into  a  flame  ;  no  vulnerable  or  unguarded  point 
in  which  he  might  infix  his  "  fiery  darts."  From  his 
holy  soul,  therefore,  wicked  suggestions  passed  away  like 
the  clouds  which  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  but 
which,  as  they  cannot  incorporate  with  the  substance  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  neither  diminish  the  quantity, 
nor  taint  the  purity  of  his  inherent  lustre.  Instead, 
then,  of  thinking  or  speaking  meanly,  let  us  think  and 
speak  highly  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the 
most  excellent  and  glorious  of  created  things,  as  the 
temple  and  dwelling  place  of  Deity  in  such  a  sense  as 
can  be  predicated  of  no  other  created  substance,  mate 
rial  or  spiritual.  His  human  nature  was  not,  indeed, 
entitled  to  religious  worship  ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
overrate,  as  well  as  to  depreciate,  its  capacities  and 
attainments.  If,  however,  it  would  be  improper  to  say 
with  Dr  Barrow,  that  "  human  flesh  has  become  ador 
able  as  the  true  sheckinah,"  we  may  say  at  least,  with 
that  great  and  eloquent  writer,  that  it  has  become  "  the 
true  sheckinah,  the  everlasting  palace  of  the  supreme 
Majesty,  wherein  l  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
eth  bodily,'  the  most  holy  shrine  of  the  divinity,  the 
orb  of  inaccessible  light,  as  that,  and  more  than  ah1  that, 
if  more  could  be  expressed,  or  if  we  could  explain  that 
text,  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.'" 

It  thus  appears,  secondly,  that  while   the   human 
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nature  of  Jesus  Christ  was  subject  to  the  sinless  infir 
mities  of  humanity,  it  was  untainted  by  sin.  You  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked  that  in  the  spotless  purity  of  the 
Saviour's  heart  and  life,  the  scriptures  lay  a  peculiar 
stress ;  and  with  good  reason, — for  as  we  may  afterwards 
see,  had  he  been  chargeable  with  personal  guilt  or  de 
pravity,  he  would  have  been  utterly  disqualified  for  his 
work  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

3.  While  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  became 
possessed  of  two  natures,  he  continued  to  be  one  person. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius, 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  were  two  persons ;  but  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius  himself.  Such,  however,  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  sect  bearing  his  name ;  for  they  distinguished 
between  Christ  and  God,  who  they  said  "dwelt  in 
Christ  as  in  a  temple."  They  asserted,  farther,  that 
"  from  the  moment  of  the  virgin's  conception,  there 
commenced  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  between 
Christ  and  God ;  that  these  two  persons  presented  in 
Jesus  Christ  one  TTPOO-WTTOV,  or  aspect,  but  that  the  union 
between  them  was  merely  a  union  of  will  and  affection, — 
such  in  kind  as  that  Avhich  subsists  between  two  friends, 
although  much  closer  in  degree."  In  opposition  to 
the  system  of  the  Nestorians,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Eutyches  that  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
blended  into  one.  From  their  distinguishing  peculiarity, 
the  followers  of  Eutyches  were  called  Monophysites  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  propagators 
of  the  system,  they  received  the  appellation  of  Jaco 
bites.  Nearly  allied  to  this  system  is  that  of  the 
Monothclites,  who,  as  their  name  signifies,  maintained 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  only  one  will,  though  they  ascribed 
to  him  two  natures. 

In  contradistinction  to  these,  and  to  various  other 
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schemes,  the  doctrine  generally  regarded  as  orthodox, 
is,  that  while  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  incarnation, 
became  possessed  of  two  natures,  he  continues  to  be 
one  person.  And  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  it  is  suffi 
cient  to  refer  to  the  current  language  of  scripture, 
which  ascribes  to  him  two  natures  with  their  charac 
teristic  attributes  and  properties,  but  which  invariably 
represents  him  as  one  person  or  individual,  that  is,  as 
one  intelligent  agent,  not  as  two.  After  his  incar 
nation,  as  well  as  before,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular 
number,  and  he  is  called  "  Emmanuel,"  or  God  in  our 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  called  God  and  man, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man  ;  and  we  find  him 
acting  in  both  natures,  and  sometimes  acting  in  both, 
in  the  same  transaction.  As  man  he  was  conceived 
and  born,  sojourned  on  earth,  and  submitted  to  toil 
and  privation,  to  hunger  and  thirst ;  as  God,  the  Son 
of  man,  even  while  on  earth,  Avas  in  heaven,  and  while 
on  earth,  he  exercised  an  authority  and  power  compe 
tent  to  no  created  being.  As  man  he  was  made  under 
the  law,  obeyed  its  precepts,  and  endured  its  curse ;  as 
God  he  healed  diseases,  wrought  innumerable  miracles, 
forgave  sins,  and  procured  to  the  penitent  admission 
into  paradise.  As  man,  he  suffered,  and  died,  and  was 
buried ;  as  God,  he  raised  himself  from  the  dead,  and  is 
now  the  ruler  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  While 
he  thus  acted  in  two  natures,  so  close  was  the  union 
between  these,  that  the  attributes  and  actions  peculiar 
to  the  one  are  occasionally  ascribed  to  the  other;  be 
cause  these  attributes  belonged  to  him,  and  these 
actions  were  performed  by  him  in  his  one  divine  person. 
"  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  The  Son  of  man, 
who  came  down  from  heaven,"  even  when  on  earth, 
"  was  in  heaven."  And  an  expression  still  more  remark 
able  (if  we  adopt  the  common  reading),  is  that  in  Acts 
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xx.,  "  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  While  the  union  between  his 
two  natures  is  thus  intimate,  it  is  certain  at  the  same 
time,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the 
statements  of  scripture,  that  his  two  natures  were  not 
commingled  or  confounded ;  that  the  divine  nature 
was  not  transformed  or  changed  into  the  human,  and 
that  the  human  was  not  absorbed  or  annihilated  by  the 
divine.  Its  emblem  was  the  bush  burning  but  not 
consumed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  warranted  in  reference 
to  this  great  mystery,  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  ancient  church ;  the  doctrine  usually 
designated  "catholic  and  orthodox,"  as  having  been 
held  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  We 
assert,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorians,  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  only  one  person ;  we  assert,  in  opposition  to  the 
Eutychians,  that  he  has  two  natures  ;  and  we  maintain 
that  his  natures  were  united  in  his  one  person  without 
commixture  or  confusion,  without  the  conversion  or 
transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and  that  they 
were  united  by  an  inseparable  and  eternal  relation. 

From  the  unity  of  the  Saviour's  person,  it  follows  as 
an  obvious  corollary,  that  after  his  incarnation  he  con 
tinued  to  be  as  before  a  divine  person.  His  assump 
tion  of  human  nature  did  not  render  him  a  human 
person  ;  for  his  human  nature  never  subsisted  by 
itself;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  perfect  than 
that  of  other  men.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  more  perfect, 
more  excellent  and  glorious,  in  virtue  of  its  union  to 
divinity. 

These  are  not  verbal  niceties  or  unimportant  dis 
tinctions.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  consisted  of  two  per 
sons,  his  divinity  could  not  have  imparted  value  and 
merit  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  his  humanity,  and 
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we  should  have  had  two  mediators  and  two  saviours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  his  two  natures 
were  blended  into  one  is  inconsistent  with  the  immu 
tability  of  divinity  ;  and  if  they  were  thus  blended,  the 
result  would  be,  that  instead  of  being  both  God  and 
man,  he  would  be  neither,  but  a  being  different  from 
both. 

The  union  of  the  divine  human  nature  in  the  one 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  mystery ;  it  is  a  union 
which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  it  is  neither 
incredible,  nor  does  it  present  such  difficulties  as  the 
union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  union 
of  soul  and  body  in  our  nature  has  often  been  em 
ployed  as  a  similitude  by  which,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  it,  or  to  prove  its  possibility ;  and  within  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  it  would  be  impos 
sible  to  find  a  similitude  more  appropriate.  Here  we 
have  two  substances,  the  one  unconscious,  inactive, 
visible,  and  tangible — the  other  intelligent,  active,  in 
visible,  and  intangible;  substances  possessing  not  a 
single  property  in  common,  and  yet  united  so  as  to  con 
stitute  one  person  or  being,  so  that  what  is  affirmed  of 
either  may  be  affirmed  of  the  one  individual  to  whom 
they  belong.  He  is  a  being  at  once  mortal  and  im 
mortal,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  material  and  immate 
rial.  Like  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the  body  and  soul 
of  man  are  united  also  without  intermixture  or  con 
fusion  of  properties,  without  the  conversion  or  trans 
mutation  of  the  one  into  the  other ;  and  while  they 
are  destined  to  be  severed,  they  are  destined  to  be 
reunited,  and  to  be  connected  by  an  eternal  and  indis 
soluble  relation.  Here,  then,  is  a  union,  which,  antece 
dently  wrould  have  been  pronounced  impossible,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  realised  in  the  constitution  of  every 
human  being.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Dick,  that 
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"  the  resemblance  is  not  exact ;  for  neither  the  soul  nor 
the  body  is  a  person  by  itself,  but  the  divine  nature  of 
our  Saviour  had  a  personal  subsistence  prior  to  its 
union  to  the  human."  That  the  resemblance  does  not 
hold  in  every  particular  will  be  universally  admitted. 
When  it  is  recollected,  that  in  the  union  presented  by 
the  Saviour's  person,  one  of  the  natures  is  divine  and 
infinite,  it  will  appear  incredible  that  it  should  hold  in 
every  particular;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
admirable  author,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  point 
which  he  specifies  is  not  that  in  which  the  resemblance 
fails.  We  are  not  accustomed  indeed  to  speak  of  the 
human  soul  as  a  person ;  but  there  would  be  no  impro 
priety  in  such  language,  for  it  is  capable  of  subsisting 
and  acting  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body ;  and 
almost  all  the  attributes  and  expressions  by  which  we 
prove  the  personality  of  an  angel  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  applicable  to  it. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  occasion  for  advert 
ing  to  what  divines  have  called  the  "  communication  of 
properties  in  the  person  of  Christ ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ascription  to  him  in  one  of  his  natures  of  acts  and 
attributes  peculiar  to  the  other.  Examples  of  this 
occur  in  such  expressions  as  the  following  : — "  The 
Prince  of  Life,  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  the  betray 
ers  and  murderers."  "  They  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory."  After  what  wras  formerly  said,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  remark,  that  as  the  two  natures  of  the 
Saviour  are  not  blended  or  intermixed,  the  properties 
of  the  one  nature  are  not  really  transferred  to  the  other ; 
and  those  expressions,  which  seem  to  assert  or  assume 
such  a  transference,  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the 
acts  and  attributes  peculiar  to  the  one  nature  are 
predicated  of  the  other,  because  they  belong  to  him  in 
his  one  indivisible  person ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle 
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that  we  are  to  explain  such  expressions  as  those  just 
quoted.  He  who  is  the  "  Prince  of  Life"  was  betrayed 
and  murdered.  He  who  was  crucified  was  the  "  Lord 
of  glory." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  several  of 
those  expressions,  which  are  often  adduced  as  the 
strongest  examples  of  this  peculiarity,  are  expressions, 
the  genuine  reading  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful. 
"  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  The  word  "  God,"  though  re 
tained  by  some  eminent  writers,  is  rejected  by  Gries- 
bach ;  and  both  he  and  Dr  J.  P.  Smith  prefer  the 
appellation  Lord — an  appellation  which  implies  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  which  does  not  so  evidently  in 
troduce  his  divine  in  contradistinction  to  his  human 
nature.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  But  the  word  "  God"  is 
a  supplement  ;  it  is  printed,  indeed,  as  such  in  our 
translation.  With  greater  propriety  our  translators 
might  have  introduced  the  terms  Lord  or  Christ. 

It  is  matter  of  devout  regret,  that  in  speaking  on 
this  subject  as  on  many  others,  some  authors,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  sober  and  guarded  phraseology  of 
inspiration,  have  laid  themselves  out  to  find  a  language 
which  is  extravagant  and  paradoxical.  We  never  meet 
in  scripture  with  an  expression  so  incongruous  as  "  the 
Mother  of  God ;"  an  expression  better  fitted  to  startle 
or  shock  than  to  inform  or  instruct.  For  such  expres 
sions  there  is  the  less  excuse,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Saviour's  person  presents  a  combination  of  wonders 
and  mysteries,  which,  even  when  stated  in  terms  the 
most  sober  and  cautious,  may  well  fill  us  with  astonish 
ment. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  con 
template  the  wonders  of  the  Redeemer's  person  as 
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already  described.  Let  us  draw  nigh  and  behold  this 
"  great  sight,"  this  unparalleled  spectacle,  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  How  wonderful  that  he  who 
might  truly  be  called  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  "  the 
father  of  eternity,"  and  who  is  actually  called  "  the 
mighty  God,"  should  have  become  an  infant  of  days 
and  a  feeble  child !  and  that  our  frail  nature  should 
have  been  worn  by  him,  "  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
with  azure  bright,  and  clothed  the  sun  in  gold." 

How  wonderful  that  he,  one  of  whose  peculiar 
glories  is  his  invisibility,  should  have  been  manifest, 
and  manifest  "  in  the  fashion  of  a  man," — and  should 
have  permitted  men  to  see,  and  hear,  and  handle  him. 
How  wonderful  that  he  who  is  the  maker,  and  up 
holder,  and  proprietor  of  the  universe,  the  source  and 
dispenser  of  true  riches  and  honours,  should  have 
become  so  "  poor,  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  How  wonderful  that  he  who  is  the  Lord  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  and  who  receives  the  homage  of 
cherubim  and  seraphim  in  the  celestial  temple,  should 
have  become  "  a  man  of  sorrows,  a  person  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,1'  treated  "  as  a  worm,  and  no 
man."  Plow  wonderful  that  he  who  is  the  judge  of 
angels  and  men,  should  himself  have  been  arraigned, 
and  insulted,  and  condemned,  at  the  tribunal  of  a  mortal. 
How  wonderful  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  infinite 
righteousness  and  honour  should  have  been  "  made  sin 
for  us  ;"  that  "  the  Prince  of  Life  should  have  been 
betrayed  and  murdered ;"  and  that  "  the  Lord  of  glory 
should  have  been  crucified!" 

These  are  not  scholastic  subtleties  or  extravagant 
paradoxes,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  curiosity  of  the  idle, 
or  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant.  They  are 
"  words  of  truth  and  soberness ;"  they  pertain  to 
the  vitals  of  religion,  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
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Nor  let  any  man  object  that,  though  true,  they  are 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  un 
profitable.  In  the  constitution  of  our  own  nature,  in 
the  union  of  our  soul  and  body,  and  in  all  the  works 
of  God,  you  meet  with  mysteries — with  facts  which 
you  cannot  fully  comprehend  or  explain.  Much  more 
might  you  expect  mysteries  in  the  divine  nature 
and  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  and  if  the  facts 
now  stated  were  not  mysteries,  they  would  not  be 
august  or  astonishing.  But  if  mysterious,  they  belong 
to  "  the  mystery  of  godliness."  If  we  do  not  contem 
plate  them  often,  and  contemplate  them  with  profound 
interest  and  wonder  and  admiration,  we  must  be 
awfully  insensible  not  only  to  what  is  unspeakably 
majestic  and  wonderful,  but  to  what  concerns  vitally 
and  essentially  our  immortal  interests  ;  for  it  is  by  the 
singular  constitution  of  his  person  as  God-man  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  became  qualified  for  the  momentous  and 
arduous  work  delegated  to  him  as  our  substitute  and 
Saviour.  "  His  assumption  of  the  human  nature,"  it 
has  been  eloquently  said,  "  made  his  oblation  of  him 
self  possible ;  his  possession  of  the  divine  rendered  it 
efficient ;  and  thus  weakness  and  power, — the  imperfec 
tions  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal  creature,  and  the 
exemption  from  these, — the  attributes  of  time  and  those 
of  eternity, — the  elements  of  beings  the  most  opposite, 
and  deduced  from  opposite  worlds,  equally  combined 
to  give  efficacy  to  his  character  as  the  Redeemer,  and 
validity  to  his  sacrifice.  They  constitute  a  person 
who  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  who  may 
be  most  justly  denominated  "  Wonderful;"  composed 
of  parts  and  features,  of  which  (however  they  may  sub 
sist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation)  the  combina 
tion  and  union,  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom,  could 
have  conceived,  or  infinite  power  effected.  The  mys- 
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terious  constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  stupen 
dous  link  which  unites  God  and  men,  and  heaven  and 
earth ;  that  mystic  ladder,  by  which  the  angels  of  God 
ascended  and  descended,  whose  foot  was  on  a  level  with 
the  dust,  and  whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost 
recesses  of  an  unapproachable  splendour,  will  be,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  through  eternity,  the  object  of 
profound  contemplation  and  adoring  wonder." 

The  next  principle  to  which  I  shall  direct  your 
attention,  I  shall  express  in  the  words  of  the  Creed 
and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  I  observe,  then, 

4.  That  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  was 
"  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

When  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  he  did 
not  come  into  the  world  like  other  men,  or  by  ordinary 
generation.  He  was  conceived  and  born  of  a  virgin, 
through  the  miraculous  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  are  facts  stated  explicitly  by  two  of  the  evan 
gelists  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  their  expressions, 
as  they  comprehend  almost  ah1  that  is  revealed  to  us 
respecting  that  wonderful  part  of  our  Redeemer's  his 
tory.  We  are  told  by  Luke  that  the  angel  said  unto 
Mary,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ; 
therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  And  we  are 
told  by  Matthew,  that  when  Joseph,  on  discovering 
the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privily,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  saying,  "  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not 
to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  scrip 
tures  ascribe  the  production  of  the  Saviour's  human 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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nature  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  ascribe  it  also  to  the  agency  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  himself.  They  ascribe  it  to  the  agency 
of  the  Father ;  for  to  him  we  find  the  Son  saying, 
"  a  body,"  or  human  nature,  "  hast  thou  prepared 
me."  They  ascribe  it  to  the  agency  of  the  Son 
himself ;  for  it  is  said  that  "  he  emptied  himself,  and 
took  on  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  wa*s 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man  ;"  and  that  "  forasmuch  as 
the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same."  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  in  the  production  of  the  Saviour's 
human  nature  as  in  some  other  of  the  divine  works, 
all  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  were  actively  con 
cerned  ;  but  that  the  third  of  them  was  the  proximate 
and  principal  agent. 

In  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Saviour,  we 
recognise  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy ;  for  it 
had  been  foretold  many  ages  before  that  he  was  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin.  "  Behold,"  said  God  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  on  a  remarkable  occasion ;  "  behold,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel."  It  seems  certain  also  that  the  same  event 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  prediction,  contained 
in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  : — 
"  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a 
woman  shall  compass  a  man ;"  that  is,  probably,  a 
virgin,  a  woman  without  the  aid  of  a  man,  shall  con 
ceive  a  man-child.  This  compassing  or  conception 
was  to  be  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  thing  altogether 
unprecedented  ;  and  it  was  to  be  the  effect  of  a  special 
exertion  of  Almighty  power,  for  Jehovah  himself  was 
to  "  create"  it.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Saviour's  miraculous  conception  in  the 
very  first  promise  respecting  him.  He  is  described  as 
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"the  seed"  not  of  the  man,  but  of  "the  woman;"  as  if  he 
were  to  spring  from  the  woman  in  such  a  way  as  would 
distinguish  him  from  every  other  partaker  of  human 
nature. 

The  most  important  question  relative  to  the  miracu 
lous  mode  of  the  Saviour's  conception  still  remains  ; 
and  that  is,  What  were  the  reasons  for  it  ?  Why  was  it 
that,  instead  of  descending  from  Adam  by  ordinary 
generation,  he  was  conceived  and  born  of  a  virgin 
through  the  mysterious  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
To  this  question  the  usual  answer  is,  that  he  was  thus 
conceived  and  born  that  he  might  be  free  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin.  And  to  this  reason  another  has 
been  added  by  Bishop  Horsley,  who  asserts,  with  his 
characteristic  confidence,  that  the  divinity  and  the 
miraculous  conception  of  the  Saviour  mutually  imply 
each  other,  and  that  if  he  had  been  conceived  and  born 
like  other  men,  his  divine  and  human  natures  could 
not  have  been  united  so  as  to  constitute  one  person. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  reasons 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Mary  as  well  as  her  husband 
shared  in  the  common  guilt  and  corruption  of  the 
species ;  and  as  it  was  the  universal  law  that  the  pro 
geny  partakes  of  the  depravity  of  the  parent,  it  seems 
hard  to  understand  how  one  parent,  as  well  as  two, 
should  not  transmit  the  universal  stain.  The  asser 
tion,  that  "  the  intimate  union  of  God  and  man  in  the 
Redeemer's  person  had  been  a  physical  impossibility," 
if  he  had  descended  from  Adam  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  men,  requires  proof,  and  seems  to  be  an  un 
warrantable  limiting  of  Almighty  power.  It  was 
evidently  fit  and  proper  that  his  body  should  not  be 
formed  like  that  of  Adam  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  ; 
and  it  was  evidently  fit  and  proper  that  he  should  not 
bring  it  down  with  him  from  heaven,  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  the  opinion  or  the  dream  of  certain  Anabap 
tists.  It  was  fit  and  proper  that  he  should  derive  it 
from  the  substance  of  some  of  the  human  race,  that  he 
might  thus  be  intimately  allied  to  those  whom  he  was 
to  redeem,  that  he  might  be  our  brother  and  our  kins 
man,  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh."  It  was 
also  evidently  necessary  that  his  human  nature  should, 
in  the  very  act  of  its  formation,  be  united  to  the  divine  ; 
for  if  it  had  ever  subsisted  by  itself,  it  would  have  con 
stituted  a  distinct  person.  But  it  is  not  apparent  from 
all  this  how  the  doctrines  of  his  miraculous  conception 
and  his  divinity  reciprocate,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  Horsley.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  a  more 
probable  view  of  the  subject,  though  not  perhaps  a 
view  attended  with  no  difficulty  whatever,  to  say  that 
the  reason  why  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour  was 
completely  untainted,  is  not  that  he  was  born  of  a  vir 
gin,  but  that  he  was  not  like  other  men  represented  by 
Adam — that  he  was  one  added,  as  it  were,  to  the  species 
after  Adam  ceased  to  be  a  public  head.  For  it  is  not 
because  Adam  was  the  natural  root,  but  because  he  was 
the  federal  representative  of  his  posterity,  that  guilt  and 
depravity  were  conveyed  from  him  to  them;  and  accord 
ingly  it  is  in  the  consequences  only  of  his  first  sin 
that  they  share,  not  of  his  subsequent  transgressions 
committed  after  the  covenant  was  broken,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  act  in  a  public  character.  With  regard  to 
the  Saviour's  descent  from  a  virgin  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
it  was  evidently  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  that  he 
should  come  into  the  world  in  a  miraculous  manner,  or 
in  some  way  that  was  peculiar  and  unique,  because  he 
was  a  person  altogether  distinct  from  the  ordinary  de 
scendants  of  the  original  pair.  In  accordance  with  this, 
his  miraculous  conception  was  assigned  by  the  heavenly 
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messenger  to  his  mother  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  her 
holy  progeny  should  sustain  the  illustrious  appellation 
"  Son  of  God."  "  Therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God ;" 
that  is,  probably,  his  human  nature  shall  become  the  Son 
of  God  in  consequence  of  its  union  to  his  divine  person. 

You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  a  late  Unitarian  au 
thor,*  pre-eminent  for  impious  arrogance,  denies  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  remark 
able,  however,  that  the  narrative  of  that  event  is  to  be 
found  in  two  of  the  four  gospels.  It  is  found  in  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  written  when  many  of  the  relatives 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  been  still  alive,  and  in 
tended  primarily  for  the  Hebrew  converts ;  and  it  is 
found  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  composed,  it  is  probable, 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  intended 
more  immediately  for  Gentile  believers.  And  the 
attempts  of  the  author  referred  to,  to  prove  those  por 
tions  of  the  evangelical  narratives  spurious,  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  utterly  futile.  Nor  is  his  assertion, 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  miraculous  conception 
in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  New  Testament,  well 
founded ;  for  in  the  writings  of  Paul  it  is  evidently 
referred  to.  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,"  that  is,  born  of  a  virgin,  "  made  under  the 
law."f 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  that  the  space  assigned 
in  scripture  to  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception 
of  the  Saviour,  is  precisely  that  which  our  own  ideas  of 
propriety  and  congruity  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 

*  Mr  Belsham. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  miraculous  conception  is  referred  to 
also  in  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  and  Heb.  ix.  11.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  an 
allusion  in  these  passages,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  bast- 
even  a  corroborative  argument  on  them. 
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The  transaction  is  one  of  a  private  and  most  delicate 
nature,  and  it  would  have  been  obviously  improper  to 
adduce  it,  like  the  miracles  wrought  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  But  it  was 
a  transaction  both  important  and  interesting  in  itself, 
and  it  is  in  manifest  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  marvellous  history. 
What  more,  then,  was  to  be  expected  than  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  recorded,  and  occasionally  alluded  to  ? 

In  taking  leave  of  this  particular,  I  may  add  a 
remark  relative  to  the  honour  conferred  on  Mary  as 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  unquestionably  no 
slight  honour  that  was  conferred  on  her.  It  was  said 
to  her  by  the  angel,  "  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Similar  was  the  language  addressed  to  her  by  her  cousin 
Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  she 
herself  exclaimed  under  a  supernatural  and  prophetic 
impulse, — "  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his 
handmaid ;  for  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed."  The  honour  conferred  on  her, 
great  as  it  was, —  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  an  external 
kind  that  ever  was  conferred  on  a  human  being, — is 
still  an  honour  only  of  an  external  kind ;  and  so  far  from 
justifying  the  monstrous  and  impious  practice  of  wor 
shipping  her,  was  not  even  necessarily  connected  with 
her  salvation.  Let  us  recollect  that  while  we  ought  to 
regard  her  with  sentiments  of  respect,  we  have  no  reason 
to  envy  her,  for  we  may  all  be  connected  with  her  Son 
by  a  relation  more  intimate,  more  honourable,  and  more 
advantageous  far,  than  that  by  which  she  was  connected 
with  him.  To  have  Christ  formed  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
his  genuine  disciples,  is  a  privilege  incomparably  greater 
than  to  be  related  to  him,  however  closely,  according 
to  the  flesh.  If  then  we  feel  sometimes  disposed  to  say  in 
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words  once  addressed  to  her,  "  Blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked ;" 
let  us  remember  his  answer  ;  "  Yea,  rather  blessed  are 
they  who  have  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it."  Let  us 
recollect  the  parallel  answer  which  he  returned  when 
told  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren  stood  without 
desiring  to  speak  with  him  :  "  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are 
my  brethren  ?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  toward 
his  disciples  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren. 
For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 
5.  Jesus  Christ  became  man  in  a  mean  and  humble 
condition.  If  we  had  been  told  that  a  divine  person  was 
to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  to  their  allegiance  its  rebel  inhabitants,  we 
should  naturally  have  presumed  that  he  would  appear 
clothed  with  the  overwhelming  majesty,  and  armed 
with  the  irresistible  might  of  divinity ;  but  instead  of 
this  "  he  abased  his  greatness,  vailed  his  glory,"  and 
assumed  an  inferior  and  created  nature.  If  an  inferior 
nature  was  to  be  assumed,  it  might  have  been  sup 
posed  that  he  would  take  on  him  one  of  the  noblest  of 
created  natures, — that  he  would  appear  in  the  form  of 
an  angel  or  an  archangel ;  "  but  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham."  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  pitched  his  tabernacle  among 
men."  If  it  was  expedient  and  congruous,  as  evidently 
it  was,  that  he  should  assume  the  nature  of  those  whom 
he  came  to  redeem,  rather  than  of  creatures  whom  ho 
was  not  to  help  ;  if,  consequently,  it  was  expedient  that 
he  should  assume  a  human  rather  than  an  angelic  nature, 
so  that  "  he  who  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified, 
might  be  all  of  one,"  still,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  antici 
pate  that  when  the  Son  of  God  descended  from  heaven 
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to  earth,  he  would  appear  arrayed  in  an  external  magni 
ficence  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the  dignity 
of  his  character  and  the  importance  of  his  mission.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  ally  himself 
to  some  of  the  mightiest  potentates  on  earth  ;  that 
kings'  daughters  would  tend  his  infant  couch,  that  kings' 
sons  would  be  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  and 
that  on  reaching  the  years  of  maturity  he  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  thousands  of  valiant  warriors, 
and  march  forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  till  all 
tribes  and  nations  were  brought  to  renounce  their 
idolatry,  and  submit  to  his  sceptre.  Such  would  have 
been  the  natural  anticipations  of  the  human  mind ;  such 
were  the  anticipations  which  his  countrymen,  misap 
prehending  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  their  own 
prophets,  actually  formed  ;  but — "  God's  thoughts  and 
ways  are  not  as  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men," — when 
the  Son  of  God  became  the  son  of  man,  he  was  born  of 
a  mean  woman,  and  in  circumstances  of  extreme  indi 
gence  and  abasement.  It  is  true  that  Joseph,  his  sup 
posed  father,  and  Mary,  his  real  mother,  were  of  royal 
extraction,  being  each  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David ;  and  in  this  particular,  as  in  all  the  remarkable 
particulars  of  his  earthly  history,  we  recognise  the  ac 
complishment  of  ancient  prophecy,  for  to  "  David  God 
sware  with  an  oath,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh  he  would  raise  up  the  Messiah  to  sit  on 
his  throne."  But  the  family  of  David  was  now  repre 
sented  by  a  tree,  not  tall  and  verdant  and  luxuriant, 
but  "  cut  down,  lopped  at  the  very  root,  and  decayed." 
From  this  aged  and  decayed  trunk  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring  as  a  tender  and  delicate  twig.  Accordingly, 
when  David's  Lord  came  to  take  possession  of  David's 
throne,  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  "  one  of  the  least  of 
the  thousands  of  Judah,"  born,  not  in  a  palace,  but  in 
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a  stable,  and  laid,  not  in  a  royal  couch,  but  in  a  manger : 
and  his  birth  formed  a  suitable  introduction  to  his  life, 
which  was  a  life  of  poverty,  and  toil,  and  sorrow. 
"  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head." 

But  what  were  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 
abasement  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  lowly 
birth  and  afflicted  life  of  the  Saviour  were  requisite  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  for  the  events  of  his  history 
did  not  take  place  because  they  were  predicted,  but 
were  predicted  because  it  was  previously  determined 
that  they  should  take  place.  Why  was  it,  then,  that 
the  Son  of  the  Highest  was  born  and  lived  in  circum 
stances  so  humble  ?  The  grand  reason,  under  which 
various  subordinate  ones  are  comprehended,  is  un 
doubtedly  this :  that  this  abasement  was  necessary  or 
conducive  to  the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  came 
into  the  world  not  to  be  the  political  or  secular  ruler 
of  men,  but  to  be  their  religious  guide  and  instructor ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  not  over 
power  them  by  his  splendours,  or  dismay  them  by  hits 
terrors,  but  associate  with  them  on  a  footing  of  intimate 
and  affectionate  familiarity.  Men  have  always  evinced 
an  infatuated  propensity  to  admire  and  pursue  terres 
trial  riches  and  honours  ;  and  the  Lord  of  nature  would 
therefore  teach  them,  by  his  voluntary  poverty,  the 
folly  of  that  propensity,  and  the  worthlessness  of  all 
such  objects.  He  came  to  set  men  an  example  of  per 
fect  obedience ;  and,  that  his  example  might  be  uni 
versally  useful,  he  travelled  through  life  in  that  path 
of  toil  and  hardship  marked  out  for  the  majority  of  the 
race,  and  exhibited  a  pattern  of  those  virtues  which 
are  most  difficult  and  valuable, — humility  and  charity, 
meekness  and  self-denial,  fortitude  and  patience.  But 
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the  grand  object  of  his  mission,  that  to  which  all  his 
labours  converged,  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  men ;  and  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  the  pains  and  agonies  of  his  death,  possessed  an 
expiatory  character,  an  atoning  virtue. 

6.  It  still  remains  to  advert  to  the  time  of  the 
Saviour's  incarnation.  On  various  accounts,  it  was  a 
time  eminently  fit  for  his  appearance ;  and  hence  it  is 
said,  that  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons." 

In  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  manifestation,  as  in  the 
other  circumstances  of  his  history,  we  may  discern  the 
accomplishment  of  sacred  prophecy.  He  was  to  come 
"  before  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah ;"  he  was  to 
come  at  the  termination  of  the  seventy  weeks  specified 
by  Daniel ;  and  he  was  to  grace  with  his  presence  the 
second  temple.  And  he  appeared,  accordingly,  at  the 
exact  and  critical  period  to  which  all  those  predictions 
pointed. 

There  must,  however,  have  been  other  and  stronger 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  that  period  as  the  era  of  the 
Saviour's  appearance;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  circumstances  and  occurrences  of  his  history  did 
not  take  place  because  they  were  predicted,  but  were 
predicted  because  they  were  to  take  place.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  demanded,  did  our  Lord  so  long  delay 
his  coming  ?  Since  sin  and  misery  had  reigned  in  the 
world  almost  from  its  creation,  and  since  a  fuller  know 
ledge  of  the  person,  and  work,  and  salvation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  would  have  cheered  and  profited  believers  in 
every  age,  why  did  he  permit  the  long  and  dreary 
period  of  four  thousand  years  to  elapse  before  his  actual 
manifestation  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  it  may  be 
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observed,  that  if  the  Saviour  had  appeared  some  cen 
turies  earlier,  it  might  then  have  been  asked,  Why  did 
he  not  appear  at  a  still  earlier  era,  or  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  ?  And  suppose  that 
he  had  then  appeared,  it  might  have  been  asked  why 
sin  and  death  were  permitted  to  enter  the  world ;  or 
why  were  not  things  so  managed,  that  a  remedial  and 
restorative  economy  might  never  have  been  requisite  ? 
The  truth  then  is,  that,  like  all  the  questions  relative 
to  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil,  that  which  respects 
the  lateness  of  the  Saviour's  appearance  does  not  admit 
of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  question 
is  an  impertinent  one ;  his  interposition  was  not  of  debt, 
but  of  grace,  and  we  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ask 
why  he  came  so  soon,  or  why  he  came  at  all. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  though  we  are  in 
competent  to  assign  ah1  the  reasons  for  the  delay  of  his 
advent,  one  most  important  purpose  was  served  by  this 
delay,  which  we  may  not  unreasonably  presume  to  have 
influenced  the  divine  determinations  :  Philosophy  and 
legislation  had  thus  space  enough  allowed  them  to  ex 
pend  all  their  energies  and  resources  for  the  illumina 
tion  and  reformation  of  the  world ;  and  all  their  energies 
and  resources  had  been  expended  in  vain.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  remained  immersed  in  hopeless  igno 
rance  and  wickedness;  and  an  impressive  proof  was 
thus  furnished  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  super 
natural  interference.  "  For  after  that  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  in  his  wisdom, 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
believe." 

On  this  account,  then,  the  epoch  of  the  Saviour's 
incarnation  might  be  fitly  denominated  "  the  fulness  of 
time."  On  other  accounts  it  was  a  season  peculiarly  fit 
and  proper  for  the  appearance  of  a  messenger  from 
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heaven,  who  was  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  and  to 
make  a  real  and  effectual  atonement  for  transgression. 
It  was  a  season  fit  and  proper,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  time  which  had  previously  elapsed, 
but  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was 
an  age  of  peace  and  toleration,  of  civilization  and 
science, — when  there  were  many  qualified  by  their 
talents,  and  inclined  by  curiosity,  to  sift  the  pretensions 
of  a  new  religion,  and  indisposed,  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  sceptical  spirit,  to  receive  any  system  which  was  not 
satisfactorily  accredited.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  prophecies  of  scripture, 
a  strong  and  general  expectation  that  some  illustrious 
prince  and  deliverer  was  about  to  appear.  The  world 
was  thus  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  theatre, 
prepared  for  the  entrance  of  a  personage  of  celestial 
dignity,  to  achieve  an  enterprise  of  unparalleled  gran 
deur  and  importance.  While,  then,  we  behold  in  the 
fact  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation  an  unparalleled  proof 
of  the  goodness  and  the  love  of  God,  we  behold  in  the 
season  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge,  unequivocal  tokens  of  his  "  manifold  wis 
dom." 

Before  concluding  our  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  question 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  sometimes 
agitated,  namely,  Whether  his  incarnation  was  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  his  humiliation  or  abasement.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  will  follow,  according  to  some, 
that  he  still  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  a  humbled  state, 
since  he  still  retains,  and  will  for  ever  retain,  his 
human  nature.  But  who  does  not  perceive  that  the 
whole  of  this  dispute  turns  on  a  pitiful  quibble,  on 
an  ambiguity  involved  in  the  terms  humiliation  and 
abasement  ?  The  eternal  retention  of  human  nature 
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by  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be  called  humiliation  with  as 
much  propriety  as  God  is  said  to  humble  himself  when 
he  looks  on  the  things  or  creatures  "  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  earth."  It  is  humiliation  in  the  sense  of  condescen 
sion — -of  showing  great  and  unmerited  kindness  to  an 
inferior ;  and  it  might  be  better  designated  by  the  term 
condescension.  But  it  is  not  humiliation  or  abase 
ment,  if  these  terms  are  understood  to  imply  submis 
sion  to  pain  or  ignominy,  to  the  relinquishment  of  happi 
ness,  or  the  obscuration  of  honour  and  glory. 

II.  On  the  purposes  and  consequences  of  the  incarna 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to 
insist,  as  that  will  unavoidably  occur  for  consideration 
in  the  future  stages  of  our  progress.  It  may  be  suffi 
cient  to  remark,  that  the  great  object  of  his  incarnation 
was  unquestionably  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  obey 
and  suffer  as  our  substitute,  to  make  atonement  for  our 
sins  by  the  oblation  of  himself.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  following  passages,  "For  as  much  as  the  children 
were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  like 
wise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  He  was  mani 
fested  to  take  away  our  sins.  For  this  purpose  the 
Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil." 

But,  besides  this  grand  and  primary  end,  there  are 
others  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  subservient,  or 
which,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  results 
accruing  from  it.  By  the  assumption  of  the  nature  of 
men  Jesus  Christ  became  qualified  to  be  their  instruc 
tor  ;  for  he  was  thus  capacitated  to  hold  intimate  and 
familar  intercourse  with  them.  Thus,  too,  he  became 
qualified  to  set  to  them  an  instructive  arid  animating 
example, — an  example  more  suitable  than  is  fur 
nished  either  in  the  infinite  holiness  of  God,  or  in  the 
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sinless  obedience  of  angels  ;  because  his  example,  while 
it  was  completely  unsullied,  was  exhibited  in  their 
nature  and  in  their  circumstances.  And,  lastly,  in 
consequence  of  his  assumption  of  their  nature,  and  his 
endurance  of  their  temptations  and  afflictions,  he  be 
came  qualified  to  sympathise  with  them  amid  all  their 
trials  and  sufferings.  We  are  encouraged  to  apply  to 
him  and  confide  in  him,  because  he  is  possessed  not 
only  of  that  infinite  mercy,  which,  like  every  other 
infinite  attribute,  is  the  inalienable  property  of  divinity, 
but  of  that  human  sympathy  which  was  the  result  of 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature,  and  with  the  temptations  and  trials  of  our 
lot.  "  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in 
that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  are  tempted." 

It  may  be  proper  to  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  with  which  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  should  be  considered.  And, — 

1.  It  should  be  contemplated  with  sentiments  of 
admiration  and  astonishment.  It  is  not  uninteresting 
to  view  the  incarnation  of  Christ  simply  as  a  subject  of 
speculation  or  of  intellectual  study;  but  if  viewed  only 
in  this  manner  it  will  not  profit  or  improve  us.  It  must 
be  contemplated  as  a  means  of  exciting  and  nourishing 
devout  emotions  and  affections.  Now  our  affections  are 
not  so  entirely  under  our  power  that  we  may  deal  with 
them  as  the  centurion  of  old  did  with  his  servants. 
We  cannot  say  to  this  one,  go,  and  it  goeth;  or  to  that, 
come,  and  it  cometh.  They  are,  however,  so  far  under 
our  control  that  we  can  do  much  to  arouse  and  maintain, 
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and  much  to  repress  and  extinguish  them.  This  we 
can  do  by  directing  our  thoughts  to  those  objects,  or 
withholding  our  thoughts  from  those  objects,  wrhich 
are  fitted  to  awaken  and  strengthen  them.  It  is  then 
chiefly  by  meditation,  combined,  of  course,  with  prayer, 
for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  hope 
to  call  up  those  emotions  and  affections  with  which  the 
incarnation,  and  sufferings,  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  ought 
to  be  remembered. 

Now  his  incarnation,  with  the  other  events  conse 
quent  on  it,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  emotions  of 
admiration  and  awe,  of  astonishment  and  wonder. 
Such  sentiments  it  will  almost  inevitably  awaken  if  we 
reflect,  first,  on  the  indescribable  humiliation  implied  in 
it, — on  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  height 
from  which  he  descended,  and  the  depth  to  which  he 
abased  himself.  In  this  view  his  incarnation  was  the 
most  wonderful  stage  of  his  humiliation.  It  was,  with 
out  doubt,  inexpressibly  wronderful  that  he  should  die ; 
but  it  was  not  so  wonderful  that  he  should  die  after 
becoming  man,  as  it  was  "that  having  been  in  the 
form  of  God,"  and  being  God,  he  should  become  man. 
The  distance  between  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  and  the 
cross  of  Calvary,  between  the  womb  of  Mary  and  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  was  not  so  great  as  the  distance  be 
tween  the  throne  in  Heaven  and  the  stable  at  Bethle 
hem,  between  the  Father's  bosom  and  the  Virgin's 
womb.  If  it  is  wonderful  that  God  should  make 
man,  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that  God  should  be 
come  man.  If  Solomon  was  transported  with  wonder 
at  the  thought  of  God  dwelling  with  man  on  the  earth 
by  a  visible  symbol  of  his  presence,  what  ineffable 
astonishment,  what  holy  rapture  would  he  have  felt  had 
he  been  told  that  the  eternal  Word,  "  which  was  with 
God,  and  which  was  God,"  "  would  become  flesh,  and 
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pitch  his  tabernacle  among  men."  It  is  the  remark  of  a 
venerable  father  respecting  this  doctrine,  "  the  wonder  is 
that  any  should  believe  it :  many  find  it  easy  to  believe." 

In  another  view  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
fitted  most  powerfully  to  awaken  devout  emotions  of 
admiration,  astonishment,  and  awe.  Think  once  more 
of  the  wonders  and  mysteries  presented  in  the  consti 
tution  of  his  person,  and  especially  of  the  unparaUeled 
combination  which  it  affords  of  opposite  attributes,  and 
of  seemingly  incompatible  qualities.  In  the  nature  of 
other  men  you  behold  a  wonderful  union,  the  union  of 
two  substances  which  do  not  possess  a  single  property 
in  common — a  material  body  and  an  immaterial  spirit. 
In  the  person  of  Christ  you  behold  the  union  of  three 
principles — a  divine  nature,  a  material  body,  and  a  human 
soul ;  and  the  union  of  the  first  to  the  two  others  is  a 
phenomenon  far  more  astonishing  than  their  union  to 
each  other.  It  is  the  union  of  majesty  and  meanness, 
of  power  and  weakness,  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
Think  also  of  the  wonderful  combination  of  moral  excel 
lencies,  as  well  as  of  natural  qualities  presented  in  his 
character.  In  him  you  behold  all  human  and  all  divine 
excellencies.  In  him  you  behold  all  that  is  august  and 
overpowering  in  greatness,  all  that  is  impressive  or  ter 
rific  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  all  that  is  winning 
and  attractive  in  loveliness,  all  that  is  melting  in  mercy 
and  tenderness,  together  with  whatever  in  the  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible,  is  fitted  to  interest  our  curiosity, 
or  to  impress  the  mind  with  devout  veneration. 
Surely,  if  we  meditate  attentively  on  this  matchless 
combination  of  wonders,  and  mysteries,  and  glories,  we 
must  feel  overpowered  with  wonder,  and  admiration, 
and  amazement. 

2.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  should  be  contemplated 
with   sentiments   of  gratitude   and  love.     It  was  for 
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our  sakcs  that  this  unparalleled  union  of  wonders 
and  mysteries  and  glories,  presented  by  the  person  of 
Christ,  was  realised  ;  for  he  became  man  that  he  might 
be  qualified  to  obey,  and  suffer,  and  die,  as  the  substi 
tute  of  men.  It  was  for  us,  then,  that  he  who  was 
higher  than  the  highest  became  lower  than  the  lowest. 
He  who  was  the  eternal  and  inalienable  possessor  of 
divinity  assumed  a  human  person  that  we  might  be 
made  "the  partakers  of  a  divine  nature."  He  submit 
ted  to  poverty  and  disgrace  that  we  might  be  raised  to 
celestial  riches  and  imperishable  honours;  he  was 
wounded  that  we  might  be  healed ;  he  died  that  we 
might  live,  and  live  for  ever.  Were  an  earthly  poten 
tate  to  lay  aside  for  a  season  his  royal  apparel,  to 
abandon  his  magnificent  palace,  to  clothe  himself  in 
rags,  ;>nd  to  endure  the  bitterest  privations  of  poverty, 
in  order  to  confer  some  important  benefit  on  the 
meanest  and  most  worthless  of  his  subjects,  even  this 
would  be  nothing  to  the  condescension  and  kindness  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Nay,  if  we  might  make  a  supposition 
so  extravagant  as  that  an  archangel  were  to  assume 
the  nature,  and  descend  to  the  condition  of  an  insect 
or  reptile,  even  the  abasement  would  be  nothing  to 
that  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  for  the  distance  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  creatures  is  finite  and  mea 
surable,  but  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  between  God  and  man,  is  infinite  and  immea 
surable.  Let  us  muse  on  these  things  till  the  affec 
tions  of  gratitude  and  love  burn  within  us  with  a  most 
vehement  flame.  Let  us  muse  on  these  things  till  we 
are  compelled  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  What  shall 
I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me.  I 
will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  now 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  people." 
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3.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  ought  to  excite  also 
emotions  of  devout  and  ardent  joy.  Such  were  the 
emotions  with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  most  ex 
alted  of  created  beings.  "  Fear  not,"  said  the  angel 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  "  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
If  such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  hailed  by  creatures  not  directly  or 
personally  interested,  much  more  ought  it  to  awaken 
in  our  bosoms  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love,  of  joy 
and  transport.  In  his  advent  we  have  a  deep  and  inex 
pressible  interest ;  for  it  was  u  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,"  that  he  descended  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
and  had  he  not  undertaken  our  cause,  and  died  as  our 
substitute,  we  must  have  been  consigned  to  the  regions 
of  hopeless  darkness  and  woe.  When  we  think,  then, 
of  his  birth,  can  we  avoid  exclaiming,  "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David ;  blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  save  us  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

If  the  example  of  celestial  spirits  fail  to  fire  us  with 
a  noble  ambition  to  emulate  them  in  the  sentiments  of 
joy  and  exultation,  with  which  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ought  to  be  contemplated,  let  the  conduct 
of  ignorant  and  misguided  heathens  shame  us  into 
suitable  sentiments.  Let  us  feel  provoked  by  a  foolish 
nation ;  inflamed  by  them  who  are  not  a  people.  When 
the  lame  man  was  healed  by  Paul  at  Lystra,  the  inha 
bitants,  roused  to  a  pitch  of  frantic  wonder  and  joy, 
"  lifted  up  their  voices,  saying,  The  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Considering  the 
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views  entertained  by  these  blinded  polytheists,  their 
inference  was  not  an  unnatural  one ;  and  their  conduct 
accorded  with  their  inference  ;  "  for  the  priest  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,  brought  oxen  and 
garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice 
with  the  people."  It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that 
God  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  like 
ness  of  a  man ;  and  come  down  on  an  enterprise  of 
unparalleled  mercy  and  love.  And  ought  not  we, 
then,  to  celebrate  his  advent  with  songs  of  gratitude 
and  transport,  and  to  call  on  universal  nature  to  join 
us  in  our  gratulations.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and 
let  the  earth  be  glad  ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein ; 
then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wrood  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  ;  for  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh,"  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  save  the  world. 

4.  The  unspeakable  condescension  and  love  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  assuming  our  nature,  and  dying  as  our  surety, 
ought  to  embolden  us  to  apply  to  him  for  salvation. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  would  be  most  unreason 
able,  as  well  as  most  ungrateful,  to  question  his  wil 
lingness  to  save  us.     Let  us  then  "  commit"  our  souls  to 
him,  assured  that  he  will  keep  them  against  the  great 
day. 

5.  Let  us  learn  also  from  this  subject  to  imitate  the 
humility  and  love  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of 
mind  let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself.    Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also 
on  the  things  of  others.     Let  that  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
but  emptied  himself,  and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and 
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being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  : 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth  :  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father." 

Finally,  Let  us  live  habitually  under  the  influence 
of  this  doctrine.  The  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  are  events  stamped  so  obviously  by  cha 
racters  of  infinite  grandeur  and  importance,  that  in 
turning  our  thoughts  from  them  to  the  most  magnificent 
of  earthly  objects,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  sublunary 
enterprises,  we  feel  as  if  turning  our  eyes  from  gazing 
at  the  resplendent  sun  to  look  on  a  particle  of  sand,  or  a 
clod  of  the  valley.  As  these  events  are  characterized 
by  ineffable  inherent  grandeur,  they  are  scarcely  less 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  momentous  results  and 
consequences.  "  The  epoch,"  says  one,  "  the  epoch  will 
arrive,  when  this  world  will  be  thought  of  as  nothing, 
but  as  it  has  furnished  a  stage  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God ;"  when  his  birth,  his  death,  his  resur 
rection  from  the  dead,  his  ascension  to  glory,  and  his 
second  appearance,  events  inseparably  connected,  will 
concentrate  within  themselves  all  the  interest  of  his 
tory, — when  war  and  peace,  and  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  plenty  and  want,  and  life  and  death,  will  have 
spent  their  force,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  result,  the 
permanent  eternal  result  of  Christ's  manifestation  upon 
earth, — when  every  other  distinction  which  has  marked 
the  individuals  or  generations  of  our  race,  shall  be 
swept  away,  and  all  shall  be  alike  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  universe  by  the  new  and  awful  character 
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of  being  associated  in  the  same  nature  with  the  Son  of 
God.  If,  then,  we  possessed  a  proper  belief  in  his  incar 
nation,  we  would  think  of  it  by  day  and  by  night,  in 
the  house  and  by  the  way,  in  solitude  and  in  society ; 
and  an  hour  would  seldom  elapse  when  it  would  not 
present  itself  to  our  meditations.  Did  AVC  rightly 
apprehend  and  believe  it,  it  would  go  far  to  divest  the 
riches,  and  honours,  and  pleasures,  of  the  world  of  their 
fascination  and  attractions,  and  to  disarm  its  evils  of 
their  pains  and  terrors.  It  would  tend  to  hallow  all 
our  contemplations  and  feelings,  and  to  regulate  and 
purify  ah1  our  words  and  actions.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  this  stupendous  event  is  so  rarely  present  to  our 
thoughts,  and  that  the  influence  which  it  exerts  over 
our  conduct  is  so  feeble  and  inconstant  ?  How  happens 
it,  that  amid  the  interminable  multiplicity  of  thoughts 
relative  to  earthly  objects  and  occurrences  which  are 
perpetually  passing  through  our  minds,  we  think  so 
seldom  of  what,  infinitely  more  than  any  other  object 
or  occurrence,  ennobles  that  earth, — that  it  has  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  and  sprinkled  by  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  proximate  cause  is,  that  we  have 
not  a  proper  faith  in  those  amazing  facts, — that  our  con 
ceptions  of  their  nature  and  importance,  and  our  belief 
in  their  reality,  are  so  vague  and  inadequate.  But,  for 
that  deficiency,  we  ourselves  exclusively  are  to  blame ; 
since  the  statement  given  of  them  is  sufficiently  clear, 
and  the  evidence  which  attests  them  is  perfectly  satis 
factory.  Let  us  then  resolutely  and  strenuously  apply 
ourselves  to  think  of  them  with  frequency  and  earnest 
ness  ;  and  let  us  implore  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth  to  enable  us  to  form  more  suitable  apprehensions 
of  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  operate  with  invisible 
force  and  systematic  regularity  on  our  hearts  and  our 
practice. 


LECTURE  IX. 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  CHRIST'S  SACRIFICE. 

Different  Views  on  this  Subject.  The  Necessity  of  Christ's  Sacrifice 
deduced  from  the  Perfections  of  God  :  from  the  Nature  of  the 
Sacrifice  itself :  from  the  Intimations  and  Assertions  of  Scripture. 
This  Doctrine  not  Disparaging  to  God. 

THE  great  and  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, — of  the  expiatory 
death  of  its  divine  author.  It  was  by  the  oblation  of 
himself  on  the  cross  that  the  Son  of  God  made  satis 
faction  to  the  offended  justice  of  heaven,  and  opened  a 
way  for  the  deliverance  of  men  from  that  tremendous 
punishment  to  which  their  sins  exposed  them.  It  was 
thus  that  he  opened  a  way  for  the  communication  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit,  and  made  provision  for  their 
purification  from  depravity,  the  second  great  evil  en 
tailed  on  them  by  their  apostacy. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  it  has  been  maintained 
by  some  writers,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  derived  its 
virtue  and  efficacy,  not  from  its  inherent  worth  and 
fitness,  not  from  his  personal  dignity  and  excellence, 
but  solely  from  divine  appointment ;  and,  consequent 
ly,  that  if  such  had  been  the  will  of  the  supreme  ruler, 
some  other  sacrifice  might  have  been  equally  available. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  questions,  Whether  God 
could  have  forgiven  sins  without  any  satisfaction  ?  and 
if  not,  Whether  some  other  satisfaction  than  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  could  have  availed  ?  are  questions  to  the  solu- 
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tion  of  which  thehuman  faculties  are  incompetent;  ques 
tions  of  such  a  nature  that  to  decide  them  peremptorily, 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  is  presumptu 
ous,  if  not  impious.  An  eminent  English  prelate,  whose 
genius  has  been  said  to  do  honour  to  human  nature,  but 
whose  writings  are  more  remarkable  for  philosophical 
depth  and  strength  than  for  evangelical  sentiment, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  question,  "Whether  God 
could  have  saved  the  world  by  other  means  than  the 
death  of  Christ,  consistently  with  the  general  laws  of  his 
government,"  is  "  greatly  ambiguous,  and  one  of  those 
questions  which  he  fears  have  been  rashly  determined, 
and,  perhaps,  with  equal  rashness,  contrary  ways."* 
Another  prelate  of  the  same  church  who  has  written 
largely  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  declares  that 
that  doctrine  is  "  falsely  charged  with  the  presumption 
of  pronouncing  on  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death ;"  and 
asserts  further,  that  when  some  authors,  whom  he  spe 
cifies,  "  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a  vindication  of 
God's  honour,  either  by  the  suffering  of  the  offenders, 
or  by  that  of  Christ  in  their  room,  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  contending  that  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  have  established  such  a  dispensation  as  might 
enable  him  to  forgive  the  sinner  without  some  satisfac 
tion  to  his  justice."! 

These  sentiments  have  an  aspect  of  modesty  and 
humility  fitted  to  procure  them  a  favourable  reception. 
While,  however,  it  is  possible  to  go  farther  than  we 
are  warranted  in  doing  on  religious  questions,  it  is  also 
possible  to  stop  too  soon ;  while  we  are  not  to  intrude 
into  things  unrevealed,  or  to  grasp  at  things  utterly 
beyond  our  reach,  we  are  to  receive  with  readiness 
and  gratitude  everything  plainly  implied  in  the  state- 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  pp.  253,  254. 

t  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 87. 
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ments  of  scripture,  and  everything  deducible  by  obvious 
or  necessary  inference  from  its  undoubted  facts  and 
doctrines.  To  use  the  language  of  an  old  divine  in 
reference  to  this  very  subject,  "  the  reasons  of  divers 
things  in  God's  determinations  and  appointments  may 
be  very  deeply  hidden,  not  only  from  our  more  easy 
view,  but  our  most  diligent  search.  But  when  they 
offer  themselves,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  see  them  ; 
and  when  the  matter  they  concern  is  brought  in  ques 
tion,  we  should  be  afraid  of  being  so  treacherous  as 
not  to  produce  them." 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  subject,  but  I  will  endea 
vour  to  discuss  it  with  that  reverence  and  caution 
suited  to  its  nature.  In  opposition  to  both  the  opinions 
mentioned, — the  opinion  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
derived  its  virtue  solely  from  divine  appointment,  and 
that  another  might  have  been  made  available;  and 
the  opinion  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  pronounce 
any  decision  on  the  question, — I  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  conclusion  sanc 
tioned  by  scripture ;  and  that  is,  that  no  sacrifice  in 
ferior  to  that  of  Christ  could  have  answered  the  pur 
pose.  To  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  the  most  natural 
procedure  might  seem  to  be  to  prove,  first,  that  with 
out  "  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission,"  or  that  satis 
faction  or  atonement  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  requi 
site  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  "  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins,"  and 
that  no  sacrifice  inferior  to  that  of  Christ  could  have 
constituted  a  sufficient  satisfaction.  You  will  observe, 
however,  that  here  at  least  the  greater  comprehends 
the  less, — that  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  included 
in  the  second ;  and  therefore,  without  making  the 
first  the  subject  of  separate  discussion,  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  proof  of  the  other. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  when  we 
assert  the  necessity  of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  the  necessity  asserted  is  not  absolute  but  hypo 
thetical  or  conditional.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was 
necessary  that  God  should  have  interposed  to  save 
men  ;  for  he  might  have  left  the  whole  race  to  perish 
in  their  sins  without  any  impeachment  of  his  goodness 
or  of  any  of  his  attributes.  What  we  mean  is,  that 
supposing  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  God  to  save  sinners, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  save  them  by  a  method 
consistent  with  his  character,  and  that  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  mediation  of  his  Son  is  the  only  method 
that  could  with  propriety  have  been  adopted. 

The  principal  evidences  which  serve  to  prove  what 
we  may  call  the  moral  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  may  be  arranged  under  the  three  following  divi 
sions  : — 

1.  This  necessity  may  be  deduced  as  at  least  a  pro 
bable  conclusion  from  the  perfections  of  God,  more 
especially  from  his  holiness,  his  veracity,  his  justice, 
and  his  wisdom. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  object  to  all  reasonings 
from  this  source  as  illegitimate  and  inadmissible.  The 
human  faculties  are  so  feeble,  and  the  divine  perfec 
tions  are  so  far  above  our  comprehension,  that  any 
conclusion  we  deduce  from  these  perfections  as  to  what 
it  is  fit  or  unfit,  possible  or  impossible,  for  God  to  do, 
in  certain  supposed  circumstances,  may  be  thought 
utterly  precarious.  In  confirmation  of  this  general  re 
mark,  it  might  be  added,  that  to  us  it  would  have 
seemed  a  conclusion  highly  probable,  if  not  abso 
lutely  certain,  that  if  God  were  possessed  of  infinite 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  evil  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  his  empire.  Evil,  however,  both 
natural  and  moral,  exists  to  a  fearful  extent. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  human  faculties  are 
feeble,  that  the  divine  perfections  are  incomprehen 
sible,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  reason  from  them  but 
with  the  greatest  reverence  and  caution.  But  it  is 
also  certain  that  we  have  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes,  which,  though  most  inadequate,  are  distinct 
as  far  as  they  go ;  and  it  is  certain  that  while  there  may 
be  innumerable  things,  respecting  which  it  would  be 
unwarrantable  for  us  to  say  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
comport  with  the  divine  character, — there  are  also 
many  things  which  we  can  clearly  discern  to  be  con 
sistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or  honourable  to 
him,  and  many  other  things  which  we  can  discern  to 
be  repugnant  to  these  attributes.  To  reason,  then, 
from  the  character  and  perfections  of  God,  is  not 
absolutely,  or  in  every  case  unwarrantable ;  and  it  is  a 
mode  of  reasoning  sanctioned  by  scripture,  "  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Far  be  it  from 
God  that  he  should  do  wickedness.  Are  not  my  ways 
equal,  saith  the  Lord." 

Arguing,  then,  from  the  character  and  perfections 
of  God,  I  apprehend  that  we  may  assert  it  as  a  pro 
bable  conclusion,  that  no  sacrifice  inferior  to  that  of 
Christ  could  have  availed  for  the  expiation  of  sin.  To 
establish  this  point,  let  us  suppose  first,  that  the  ques 
tion  had  been  proposed  for  our  solution,  Whether,  in 
consistency  with  his  honour  and  his  holiness,  God 
could  have  remitted  the  punishment  due  to  the  sin  of  man 
by  a  deed  of  simple  amnesty,  and  without  any  satis 
faction  either  from  the  sinner  himself  or  from  a  surety? 
"We  should  have  replied  with  confidence  that  justice 
certainly  forbade  this,  and  that,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  inclined  or  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  relin 
quishing  his  own  rights  and  prerogatives,  it  was  a  pro 
cedure  which  he  would  never  adopt ;  for  it  would  have 
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taught  other  classes  of  his  subjects  to  think  lightly 
of  sin,  and  would  thus  have  endangered  at  once  his 
authority  and  their  happiness.  Satisfaction,  then,  of 
some  kind  was  indispensable.  And  why,  say  some, 
may  not  the  repentance  and  future  obedience  of  the 
sinner  himself  be  sustained  as  a  sufficient  satisfaction  ? 
This  is  the  expedient  which  most  naturaUy  suggests 
itself  to  the  awakened  transgressor,  an  expedient  on 
which  many  rely  with  perfect  confidence ;  and  when 
first  we  look  at  it,  we  might  be  disposed  to  say,  as  the 
prophet  said  of  Jesse's  first  born,  "  Surely  the  Lord's 
anointed  is  before  him."  But  a  second  glance,  with 
out  any  preternatural  intimation  from  heaven,  may 
convince  us  that  "  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen  it" — that 
this  is  an  expedient  utterly  impotent  and  unavailing. 
Repentance  is  only  a  return  to  that  path  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  forsaken ;  future  obedience  being 
itself  a  debt,  can  be  no  compensation  for  past  offences ; 
and  besides,  even  if  repentance  and  future  obedience 
possessed  some  atoning  virtue,  to  propose  either  as  a 
remedy  to  creatures  who  do  not  spend  a  single  day 
without  making  alarming  additions  to  the  immense 
accumulation  of  guilt  already  incurred,  is  not  to  con 
sole,  but  to  insult  them.  It  is  to  address  to  them  a 
proposal  fitted  not  to  fill  them  with  hope,  but  to  drive 
them  to  despair.  Since,  then,  the  exertions  and  suffer 
ings  of  the  sinner  are  quite  unavailing,  let  us  suppose 
next  the  question  proposed  to  us,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  the  supreme  ruler  to  accept  the  sufferings  of  a 
substitute  instead  of  those  of  the  offender  ?  If  we  had 
judged  merely  from  our  ideas  of  justice  and  veracity 
in  the  abstract,  without  any  reference  to  these  attri 
butes  as  illustrated  in  the  actual  conduct  of  God,  we 
should  probably  have  replied  that  substitution  could 
not  be  admitted.  The  denunciation  of  the  divine  law 
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seems  to  leave  no  opening  for  any  such  expedient. 
Its  language  says,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die."  And  if  veracity  and  justice  require  the  infliction 
of  the  penalty,  they  require  the  infliction  of  it  on  the 
offender,  and  on  him  only.  The  transference,  as  well 
as  the  non-execution  of  the  penalty,  is  a  deviation  from 
the  letter  of  the  law.  If,  however,  we  had  been  not 
only  assured  that  God  was  possessed  of  veracity  and 
justice,  and  every  other  perfection,  but  had  seen  his 
attributes  as  manifested  in  his  operations ;  if,  in  par 
ticular,  we  had  been  informed  of  that  constitution 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  human  race,  under  which 
all  are  involved  in  depravity  and  misery  in  consequence 
of  the  offence  of  one  man,  and  under  which  both 
benefits  and  evils  are  perpetually  coming  to  every 
individual  through  the  medium  of  others;  however 
difficult  we  might  have  felt  it  to  reconcile  such  a  con 
stitution  with  our  previous  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes,  it  would  have  conducted  us  to  the  con 
clusion  that  substitution  for  the  purpose  of  redemption 
was  not  impossible.  Considering  the  infinite  goodness 
and  grace  of  God,  we  should  have  said  that  if  his 
moral  character  permitted  evil,  much  more  would  it 
permit  good  to  come  to  us,  through  the  intervention 
of  another  ;  and  that,  if  an  adequate  substitution  could 
be  found,  it  was  not  impossible  that,  "  as  by  the  offence 
of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  might 
come  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life  :"  that  "  as 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  many  might  be  made 
righteous." 

If,  to  human  reason,  a  gleam  of  hope  seems  thus  to 
dawn  on  the  condition  of  human  transgressors,  that 
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gleam  is  instantly  extinguished,  and  again,  to  the  eye 
of  reason,  their  condition  is  enveloped  in  hopeless 
gloom  ;  for  allowing  the  possibility  of  vicarious  satis 
faction,  the  question  immediately  occurs,  where  is  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  of  sufficient  worth  and  virtue  to 
be  found?  Shall  the  choicest  productions  of  nature  be 
presented  in  unmeasured  profusion  ?  Shall  the  blood 
of  irrational  animals  be  made  to  flow  in  copious 
streams  ?  "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?"  or,  "  Does 
justice  nobler  blood  demand?"  Yes,  justice  demands 
nobler  blood,  "  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins."  These  sacri 
fices  may  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  nature  confessing 
itsguilt.  But  between  the  sacrifice  of  an  irrational  animal 
and  the  expiation  of  human  guilt,  there  is  no  natural 
or  discoverable  connexion;  nor  does  any  inanimate 
object,  or  any  irrational  animal  possess  such  value  as  to 
render  it  a  sufficient  ransom  for  a  rational  and  immortal 
spirit.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  creation  is  already 
the  property  of  him  to  whom  satisfaction  is  due.  "  The 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  his,"  and  therefore  "  Le 
banon  cannot  be  sufficient  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering." 

Still  then  the  question  returns,  where  is  there  an 
adequate  satisfaction  ?  Not  to  advert  to  the  expedient 
to  which  some  have  resorted,  the  oblations  of  human 
victims — "  the  giving  of  a  first-born  for  a  man's  trans 
gression,  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul" — 
not  to  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  attempting  the  expia 
tion  of  one  crime  by  the  perpetration  of  another ;  make 
the  supposition  that  a  created  being  of  the  highest 
order — an  archangel  from  before  the  celestial  throne — 
were  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  become  a 
partaker  of  human  nature,  and  to  obey,  and  suffer,  and 
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die  in  the  room  of  man,  would  this  suffice  ?  No,  we 
might  reply,  "  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this."  It 
will  not  do,  indeed,  to  object  to  this  expedient  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  highest  created  being  was  pre 
viously  bound  to  yield  to  God  the  service  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
life  without  the  consent  of  his  Creator.  This  is  true  ; 
but  the  consent  of  the  Creator  was  pre-supposed,  and 
the  submission  of  such  a  being  to  the  sufferings  of  death 
being  more  than  was  required  by  the  law  of  his  Creator, 
may  be  allowed  to  possess  some  expiatory  virtue.  We 
assert,  however,  that  even  this  satisfaction  is  quite 
inadequate.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins  ?  For 
the  same  reason  the  obedience  and  sufferings  even  of  a 
seraph  from  heaven  would  not  constitute  an  adequate 
atonement.  They  make  no  sufficient  reparation  for  the 
offence  committed  against  the  divine  justice,  and  the 
insult  offered  to  the  divine  majesty ;  and  thus  they  do 
not  furnish  such  a  demonstration  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
of  God's  abhorrence  of  it,  as  might  serve  to  deter  the 
transgressors  themselves,  and  to  deter  others  from 
transgressing  in  future.  We  assert  farther,  that  if  we 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  sin  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  a  law  of  infinite  excellence  ;  if  we  reflect  on  the 
sorrows  with  which  sin  has  embittered  the  past  life ;  if 
we  reflect  on  the  heart  rending  bereavements  and 
calamities  with  which  even  the  most  penitent  and  vir 
tuous  are  often  visited ;  if  we  consider  that  our  moral 
perceptions  are  dimmed  by  our  depravity  and  our  self- 
interest, — we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  sin  is  an 
evil  tremendously  greater  than  it  appears  to  us,  and 
that  no  created  resources  could  supply  an  adequate 
atonement. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  eminently  probable,  if  not 
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indubitably  certain,  that  if  divine  justice  required  the 
denunciation,  not  only  justice  but  veracity  requires  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty,  either  on  the  offender  or  on  a 
substitute  ;  that  supposing  it  possible,  which  probably 
it  is  not,  for  justice  to  recede  from  its  claims,  the  holi 
ness  and  the  honour  of  God  would  have  been  tarnished, 
and  his  authority  endangered  if  sin  had  been  pardoned 
without  a  full  equivalent, — an  equivalent  which  would 
as  effectually  deter  from  transgression  as  the  punishment 
of  sinners  themselves  ;  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  no 
sacrifice  inferior  to  that  of  a  divine  substitute  could  have 
realized  these  conditions,  and  consequently,  that  any 
inferior  sacrifice  would  have  been  rejected  by  wisdom 
as  unfit, — it  being  as  impossible  for  wisdom  to  select  or 
sanction  what  was  unfit,  as  for  infinite  rectitude  to  ap 
prove  what  was  unjust. 

2.  The  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  may  be 
inferred  from  its  extraordinary  and  expensive  nature. 
In  other  words,  from  the  nature  of  the  scheme  of  re 
demption  actually  adopted,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no 
other  could  with  propriety  have  been  fixed  on. 

Under  the  preceding  particular  wre  attempted  to 
argue  forwards  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Almighty,  to  the  measures  which  it  became  him  to 
select.  Here  we  are  to  follow  a  safer  and  easier  course, 
and  from  the  measures  actually  adopted  by  him,  we  are 
to  argue  back  to  their  transcendent  fitness  and  excel 
lence. 

Under  the  preceding  particular,  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  material  universe  might  have  been 
ransacked  in  vain  for  an  atonement  for  sin ;  and  that 
among  all  the  gradations  of  angelic  powers,  not  one 
was  competent  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  human 
redemption.  But  when  we  are  told  that  God  had  yet 
another  son,  like  David  his  well  beloved,  who  possessed 
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the  same  nature  and  the  same  perfections  as  himself, 
and  that  that  Son  was  willing  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
man,  we  feel  somewhat  as  Samuel  may  be  supposed  to 
have  felt  when  it  was  whispered  to  him  respecting 
David  the  son  of  Jesse,  "  Arise  and  anoint  him,  for 
this  is  he."  "  This  Son  shall  accomplish  all  God's  plea 
sure  ;"  for  him  no  enterprise  can  be  too  arduous,  "  by 
him  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  Judah  be  made  to  dwell  in 
safety."  That  the  Father  should  have  been  willing  to 
send  his  only  begotten  Son  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  and  that  the  Son  should  have  been  willing  to 
come,  are  facts  which  can  never  be  contemplated  with 
suitable  gratitude  and  suitable  astonishment.  But  we 
need  feel  no  astonishment  at  all  on  being  told  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  a  Saviour  perfectly  competent,  and  that 
his  sacrifice  is  perfectly  adequate.  He  is  a  divine  per 
son,  his  sacrifice  possesses  infinite  merit  and  virtue,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  sufficient  to  the  expiation  of  the 
greatest  guilt,  to  the  redemption,  if  such  should  be  the 
divine  will,  of  innumerable  millions. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  illustrate  the 
suitableness  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
but  to  show,  from  the  costly  nature  of  that  sacrifice, 
that  it  must  have  been  unsuitable,  and  consequently 
impossible,  for  the  Supreme  Kuler  to  accept  a  less 
costly  oblation.  To  show  this,  let  me  conduct  you  to 
a  scene  which,  I  trust,  you  often  visit  in  spirit ; — the 
scene  to  which  the  Lord  Jesus  retired  immediately 
after  he  had  observed  his  last  passover,  and  instituted 
the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  On  entering  that  hal 
lowed  spot,  what  do  you  see,  and  what  do  you  hear  ? 
You  hear  him  saying  to  his  disciples,  "  My  soul  is  ex 
ceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  You  see  him 
withdrawn  from  them,  fallen  on  his  face,  and  "  his 
sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
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the  ground."  You  behold  him  "  offering  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death."  A  second 
and  a  third  time  he  cries,  "  Father,  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Recollect,  that  he 
who  uttered  this  prayer  was  possessed  not  only  of  all 
human,  but  of  all  divine  excellencies.  Recollect  that  the 
inconceivable  agony  which  he  was  now  enduring  was 
to  be  followed  by  an  accursed  death.  Recollect  that 
he  was  the  object  of  the  Father's  immeasurable  love, 
and  that  the  Father  does  "  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  even  the  children  of  men."  RecoHect  all  this, 
and  say  if  you  can  avoid  the  inference,  that,  "  if  it 
had  been  possible,  the  cup  would  have  been  made  to 
pass  from  him,"  and  the  prayer  of  his  lips  would  have 
been  literally  granted.  Say  not  that  his  sufferings 
were  necessary  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  and 
that,  if  he  had  not  endured  them,  the  scripture  would 
have  been  broken.  He  from  whom  these  prophecies 
proceeded,  knew  before  their  promulgation  that  his 
Son  would  present  this  prayer ;  and  had  there  not  been 
an  antecedent  necessity  for  his  sufferings,  these  pro 
phecies  had  never  been  promulgated.  Say  not  that  he 
added,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done ;"  with  a  being 
of  finite,  and  much  more  of  infinite,  generosity  and 
benevolence,  this  addition  would  have  been  a  resistless 
argument  to  exempt  him  from  suffering,  had  such  ex 
emption  been  practicable. 

The  inference,  then,  seems  inevitable,  that  without 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  merciful  designs  of  heaven 
could  not  have  been  accomplished.  Indeed,  if  an  obla 
tion  inferior  to  that  of  a  divine  person  could  have 
sufficed,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  an  unnecessary 
infliction  of  suffering,  and  of  suffering  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  Not  only  must  the  means  employed  have 
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exceeded  the  occasion,  they  must  have  infinitely  ex 
ceeded  it ;  for  the  distance  between  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  highest  of  created  beings  is  not  only  great,  but 
infinite.  The  method  of  salvation,  then,  actually 
adopted,  is  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  so  unique,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  that  it  compels  us 
to  conclude  that  it  would  never  have  been  fixed  on,  if 
one  less  costly  could  have  gained  the  end.  In  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  I  would  now 
appeal  to  an  evidence  still  more  unexceptionable  and 
conclusive.  I  appeal, 

3.  To  the  intimations  and  assertions  of  scripture  on 
the  subject. 

Under  this  head  I  may  adduce,  first,  some  of  those 
texts  which  assert,  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal  and 
emphatic,   the   utter  incompetence   of   animal   sacri 
fices,  and  of  all  the  legal  services,  to  expiate  moral 
guilt.     "  The  first  tabernacle  was  a  figure  for  the  time 
then  present,  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts   and 
sacrifices,  that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."     And  again, 
"  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with 
those  sacrifices,  which  they  offered  year  by  year  con 
tinually,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.    For  then 
would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered?  because 
that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no 
more  conscience  of  sins.     For  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins. 
Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body 
hast  thou  prepared  me  :  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure."     And  once  more, 
"  Every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering,  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take 
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away  sins."  If  divine  appointment  was  all  that  wras 
requisite  to  give  value  and  validity  to  a  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifices  of  th'e  law  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  suffi 
cient  ;  for  they  were  appointed  by  God  as  truly  as  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  himself;  and  yet  it  is  expressly 
asserted  that  they  "  could  not  take  away  sin,"  that 
they  "  could  not  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience,"  and  that  "  in  them  God  had  no  pleasure." 
Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  the  legal  sacrifices  and  ser 
vices  were  approved  only  as  the  means  of  expiating 
political  offences,  or  of  purifying  from  ceremonial  pol 
lution,  not  as  the  means  of  expiating  moral  guilt.  The 
plain  import  of  the  inspired  declarations  is,  that  those 
sacrifices  were,  in  themselves,  what  reason  pronounces 
them,  utterly  insufficient,  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and,  consequently,  that  to 
have  appointed  them  to  expiate  moral  guilt  would  have 
been  the  height  of  folly. 

I  would  advert  next  to  some  of  those  texts  in  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  such  terms  as 
imply  that  its  efficacy  arises,  not  simply  from  divine  ap 
pointment,  but  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  divine  dignity  of  his  person.  "  But 
Christ  being  come  a  High  Priest  of  good  things 
to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle, 
not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building ;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  For 
if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purify 
ing  of  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit," — that  is,  pro 
bably  through  his  divine  nature, — "  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
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works,  to  serve  the  living  God  ?"  And  again,  "  Sacri 
fice,  and  offering,  and  burnt-offering,  and  offerings  for 
sin,  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein. 
Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  ;  by 
the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  And  again, 
"  Ye  are  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot."  And 
again,  "  He  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for 
her.  He  purchased  the  church  with  his  own  blood." 
If  these  and  similar  passages  do  not  prove  that  no  other 
sacrifice  than  that  of  Christ  could  have  availed,  they 
annihilate  completely  the  theory  that  his  sacrifice  owes 
its  virtue  entirely  to  divine  appointment ;  for  in  these, 
and  in  many  other  passages,  his  sacrifice  is  represented 
as  deriving  its  virtue  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  or 
from  his  infinite  dignity  and  purity.  Not  that  even 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  would  have  been  efficacious  with 
out  divine  appointment  ;  but  that  independently  of 
any  positive  appointment,  it  possessed  inconceivable 
value.  In  a  word,  it  is  sufficient,  not  because  it  was 
appointed;  but  it  was  appointed  because  it  is  sufficient. 
I  would  next  advert  to  a  few  texts,  which  assert,  in 
terms  still  stronger  and  more  direct,  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
And  here  I  may  observe,  that  there  are  texts  which,  if 
we  attend  to  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense  of  them, 
seem  to  teach  that  expediency  and  necessity,  but  on 
which  I  shall  lay  no  stress  whatever.  When,  for  ex 
ample,  our  Saviour  said,  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ;"  and 
again,  when  he  said,  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead ;" 
and  once  more,  when  it  is  said  that  Paul  "  opened 
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and  alleged  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered :"  — In 
all  these  instances  the  necessity  predicated  seems  to  be 
merely  a  necessity  that  the  prophecies  of  scripture 
should  be  fulfilled.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  It  is  of  necessity  that  this  man  have 
also  to  offer,"  the  meaning  may  be  nothing  more  than 
this,  since  it  was  predicated  that  he  was  to  be  a  priest ; 
and  since  the  offering  of  sacrifice  constitutes  an  essen 
tial  part  of  the  priestly  office,  it  was  indispensably  re 
quisite  that  he  should  offer  some  sort  of  oblation. 

On  such  statements  as  these  I  shall  lay  no  stress. 
There  are  texts  which  assert  an  expediency  and  a 
necessity  of  a  far  deeper  kind.  Take  the  following  as  a 
specimen :  "  If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could 
have  given  life,  verily  justification  should  have  been  by 
the  law."  The  apostle  does  not  here  assert  in  so  many 
words,  but  he  asserts  virtually  that  mankind  could  not 
be  saved  by  any  modification  of  law  ;  and  his  language 
naturally  conveys  the  idea  that  no  other  scheme  of 
salvation  than  that  actually  adopted  was  proper,  or 
practicable,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  resorted 
to  without  an  absolute  necessity.  Again,  it  is  said, 
"  Such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harm 
less,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens."  It  became  "  Him  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salva 
tion  perfect  through  sufferings."  "  It  was  therefore  ne 
cessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should 
be  purified  with  these  ;  but  the  heavenly  things  them 
selves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  In  the  first 
of  these  passages,  it  is  intimated  that  it  was  becoming, 
that  is,  proper  and  expedient  that  our  high  priest 
should  possess  qualities  possessed  by  no  mere  man, — by 
no  created  being,  but  only  by  him  who  inherits  a  name 
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indicative  of  his  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  angels. 
In  the  second,  it  is  intimated  that  it  was  becoming, 
proper,  or  expedient  that  the  c<  captain  of  our  salvation 
should  be  made  perfect  through  suffering ;"  that  is,  in 
vested  with  full  power  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  sal 
vation,  as  the  result  of  a  course  of  hardship  and  suffer 
ing.  Admitting,  then,  that  other  methods  of  salvation 
were  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  moral  attri 
butes  of  the  Deity,  with  his  justice  and  holiness,  we 
cannot  infer  less  from  these  expressions  than  this,  that 
the  plan  adopted  was  peculiarly  fit  and  expedient ;  no 
other  would  have  been  equally  becoming,  equally  fit 
and  congruous.  Nay,  from  these  expressions,  and  from 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  scheme  actually  adopted, 
we  may  conclude  with  considerable  certainty,  that  if  it 
was  becoming  or  suitable,  every  other  must  have  been 
unsuitable,  and  consequently  impracticable  ;  for  divine 
wisdom,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  can  no  more  select 
what  is  unsuitable  than  divine  justice  can  do  what  is 
unrighteous.  In  the  last  text  which  was  quoted,  lan 
guage  still  stronger  is  employed  :  "  It  was  necessary 
that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be 
purified  with  these ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  It  is  not  said  that 
it  is  becoming  or  suitable,  but  "  necessary  that  the 
heavenly  things  should  be  purified  with  better  sacrifices 
than  these."  The  "  better  sacrifices"  refer  manifestly 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  agreeably  to  a  frequent  idiom 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  plural  number  is  used  to 
represent  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  object  refer 
red  to ;  and  though  the  assertion  is  not  identically,  it 
seems  substantially,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  re-open  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  for  the  admission  of  sinful  men. 
Thus,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  the 
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attributes  of  God,  from  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  intimations  and  assertions  of 
scripture,  that  no  inferior  sacrifice  could  have  been  sus 
tained  as  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  divine  justice ;  and, 
consequently,  that  if  men  were  to  be  saved  at  all,  hia 
sacrifice  was  necessary  to  their  salvation.  You  will 
observe  that  I  have  generally  said  that  no  sacrifice 
inferior  to  that  of  Christ  rather  than  that  no  other 
sacrifice  could  have  availed.  I  have  thus  expressed 
myself  designedly,  and  from  deliberation ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  similar  interposition  by  any  of  the 
divine  persons  would  have  been  equally  effectual.  It 
is  probable,  that  if  we  were  furnished  with  fuller 
information  respecting  the  interior  economy  of  the 
Godhead,  with  such  information  as  is  imparted,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  we  should 
perceive  that  the  external  offices  and  operations  of  the 
divine  persons,  are  accommodated  to  their  interior 
relations  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  the  Son,  rather  than  the  Father  or  the  Spirit,  should 
be  the  immediate  agent  both  in  the  creation  and  re 
demption  of  the  world.  But  such  information  is  not 
imparted  to  us  in  the  present  state ;  it  would  therefore 
be  not  only  idle  but  irreverent  and  presumptuous  for 
us  to  push  our  speculations  farther,  or  to  inquire  why 
the  Son,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  divine  persons, 
became  our  surety  and  Saviour. 

You  may  have  remarked  also  that  in  conducting  the 
discussion  of  this  most  profound  and  difficult  subject, 
I  have  avoided  all  dogmatic  phraseology,  and  have  often 
used  such  qualifying  expressions  as  these,  "  as  far  as  we 
can  judge"  "  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain," 
and  others  of  similar  import.  Some  authors  have  em 
ployed  language  on  this  question,  which  seems  to  me 
unwarrantably  strong ;  expressing  themselves  almost 
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with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  The  inspired  writers  on  the  contrary,  ex 
press  themselves  with  marked  reverence  and  caution, 
and  with  a  degree  of  reserve  ;  and  perhaps  on  no  sub 
ject  is  it  more  requisite  for  us  to  imitate  their  example, 
and  to  guard  against  undue  confidence  and  boldness. 
"  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being 
his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ?  "With  whom  took  he 
counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the 
path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and 
showed  to  him  the  way  of  understanding?" 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  objection,  that  the  position  which  we 
have  been  labouring  to  establish  is  disparaging  to  the 
divine  character;  as  it  limits,  or  seems  to  limit,  the 
infinite  power  and  illimitable  resources  of  the  Almighty, 
representing  him  as  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
except  by  one  particular  method.  The  objection  is  a 
most  frivolous  one.  Was  it  regarded,  I  would  ask,  as 
a  disparagement, — was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest  panegyric,  when  it  was  said  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  turn,  or  to 
be  turned,  from  the  paths  of  virtue  as  to  turn  the  sun 
from  his  course.  In  like  manner,  when  we  affirm  that 
"  God  cannot  lie,"  we  affirm  what  is  most  honourable  to 
him,  what  tends  to  elevate  his  veracity  without  im 
pairing  his  power.  From  the  poverty  of  human  lan 
guage,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  terms  which  would 
distinguish  accurately  between  a  natural  or  physical  and 
a  moral  inability  ;  and  hence  we  often  speak  of  God  and 
man  as  unable  to  do  certain  things,  not  because  they 
have  not  the  power  to  do  them,  but  because  such 
things  being  utterly  repugnant  to  their  sentiments  and 
dispositions,  it  is  absolutely  certain  they  will  not  do 
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them,  just  as  certain  as  if  they  wanted  the  natural 
power  to  effect  them.  It  is  only  in  this  modified  sense 
that  we  affirm  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  necessary, 
that  God  could  not  have  saved  sinners  by  any  other 
means ;  and  the  assertion,  if  rightly  understood,  is  so 
far  from  degrading,  that  it  exalts  his  character.  He  is 
so  absolute,"  says  an  old,  but  eloquent  author,  "  that 
he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  ;  but  so  just  that  he 
cannot  be  pleased  to  do  an  unrighteous  thing."  Let 
me  add  a  few  sentences  from  the  same  author,  in  which 
he  replies  to  this  objection  with  his  characteristic  force 
and  splendour.  "  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  Cannot  the 
absoluteness  and  omnipotency  of  a  God  e'nable  him  to 
satisfy  his  own  propensions,  if  it  were  to  save  ever  so 
many  thousand  worlds  of  offending  creatures,  without 
taking  such  a  circuit  as  this  ?  It  was  once  said  to  a 
human,  mortal  king,  that  had  about  him  but  a  thin 
shadow  of  sovereignty,  Dost  thou  now  govern  Israel, 
and  not  make  thy  will  any  way  take  place?  Much 
more  might  it  here  be  said,  Dost  thou  govern  the 
world?  Art  thou  not  God?  Yes,  he  might  freely 
say,  and  I  can  the  less,  for  that  I  am  God,  do  what  is 
not  godlike ;  that  is,  can  therefore  the  less  break 
through  established,  eternal  measures,  and  counteract 
myself.  I  must  do  as  l  becomes  Him,  for  whom  and 
by  whom  are  all  things.'  Others  may  assume  to  them 
selves  an  imagined,  unhallowed  liberty  of  pursuing, 
at  the  next,  their  own  inclinations ;  but  it  is  beneath 
divine  greatness  to  do  so."* 

*  Howe's  Living  Temple,  p.  225. 


LECTURE  X. 


ON  THE  NATUEE,  IMPORTANCE,  AND  REALITY  OF  THE 
ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST. 


Definition  of  Terms.  Importance  of  the  Doctrine.  Proofs  of  the 
Reality  of  the  Atonement.  The  Divinity  of  Christ.  His  Death 
Asserted  to  be  a  Sacrifice  ;  to  be  Substitutionary  ;  to  be  the  Source 
of  the  Blessings  of  Salvation.  The  Saviour's  State  of  Mind  under 
his  Sufferings.  Admiration  and  Gratitude  of  the  Church  in  respect 
to  his  Death. 

MY  design  in  this  lecture  is  to  prove  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  a 
sacrifice,  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  prove  and  establish  this  doctrine  from  an 
idea  that  any  of  you  are  disposed  either  to  doubt,  or 
to  deny  it.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  with  the  proofs  of 
which  you  ought  ah1  to  be  familiarly  acquainted;  for  it 
forms  the  central  doctrine  of  that  system  of  divine 
truth,  to  the  illustration  and  application  of  which  you 
propose  to  devote  your  future  lives. 

I.  Before  entering  formally  on  the  proof  of  the 
doctrine,  permit  meto  offer  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
for  the  purpose,  first,  of  stating  and  defining  it,  and 
next,  of  pointing  out  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  system  of  revealed  truth. 

Much  incongruous  language  has  been  employed  re 
specting  this  doctrine ;  often  it  has  been  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  a  doctrine  exceedingly  difficult  of  compre 
hension  ;  and  beset  on  every  hand  with  perplexities  and 
objections.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  scheme 
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of  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  presents 
views  of  the  divine  character  and  government  altogether 
new  and  unexampled ;  that  questions  might  easily  be 
proposed  with  respect  to  it,  which  the  human  mind 
is  utterly  incompetent  to  solve  ;  and  that  it  is  contem 
plated  by  the  highest  heavenly  inteUigencies  with  won 
der  and  amazement.  Surely,  however,  it  was  to  be 
anticipated  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  a 
doctrine  forming,  as  it  were,  the  heart  or  the  life-blood 
of  the  Christian  system, '  and  the  belief  of  which  is  de 
manded  even  from  the  poor  and  the  unlearned,  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  must  be  a  doctrine,  which, 
in  its  essence  at  least,  is  level  to  popular  apprehension. 
And  so  in  fact  it  is ;  for  in  substance  it  is  simply  this, 
that  the  Son  of  God,  having  assumed  a  human  nature, 
has  by  enduring  death  as  our  substitute,  rendered  a 
perfect  satisfaction  for  our  transgressions  to  the  law 
and  justice  of  his  Father.  The  doctrine  of  the  atone 
ment  is  in  substance  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  so 
satisfied  the  preceptive  and  sanctionary  demands  of 
the  violated  law  of  God,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust," 
as  that  pardon  and  all  the  other  blessings  of  salvation 
can  now  be  dispensed  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  principles  of 
the  divine  government. 

There  are  various  terms  employed  to  express  this 
doctrine ;  but  the  radical  idea  now  stated  will  be  found 
to  pervade  them  all.  The  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sacrifice  and  an  atonement,  a  price  and  a  ransom, 
a  propitiation,  an  expiation,  a  satisfaction,  and  as  hav 
ing  been  substitutionary  and  vicarious.  When  it  is 
represented  as  a  sacrifice,  and  as  an  offering  or  oblation 
for  sin,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  sacrifices  previously 
offered  by  divine  appointment ;  and  the  meaning  is 
this,  like  the  victims  under  the  law,  he  suffered  death 
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that  sinners  might  be  pardoned.  The  term  atonement, 
if  we  attend  to  its  etymology  or  derivation,  would  seem 
to  denote  the  reconciliation  effected  between  parties 
which  were  at  variance ;  but  without  respect  to  its 
etymology,  it  is  generally  applied  not  to  the  reconcilia 
tion  effected,  but  to  the  means  of  it,  or  rather  to  the 
sacrifice,  or  whatever  else  be  the  expedient,  from  a  regard 
to  which,  a  superior  who  has  been  offended  forgives 
the  offence,  and  readmits  the  offender  to  favour.  The 
terms,  price  and  ransom,  presuppose  a  state  of  imprison 
ment  or  captivity,  the  consequence  of  debt  or  trans 
gression,  and  denote  the  equivalent  in  consideration  of 
which  the  persons  in  that  unhappy  condition  are  set  at 
liberty.  The  terms,  propitiation  and  expiation,  are 
necessarily  of  the  same  import  as  the  words  sacrifice 
and  atonement ;  they  are  of  course  necessarily  of 
the  same  import  with  each  other.  The  principal  dif 
ference  between  them  is  this,  that  the  term  propitiation 
has  a  reference  to  the  lawgiver,  and  signifies  that  which 
averts  his  displeasure,  or  procures  his  favour;  while 
the  term  expiation  refers  to  the  transgression  of  the 
law,  and  denotes  that  which  cancels  the  guilt  of  that 
transgression.  The  word  satisfaction,  though  often 
used  in  reference  to  this  subject,  does  not  occur  in 
scripture,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  and 
denotes  the  compensation  or  equivalent  in  considera 
tion  of  which  a  ruler  passes  over  an  offence,  not  inflict 
ing  the  merited  punishment.  When  we  affirm  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  vicarious  or  substi- 
tutionary,  we  mean  by  these  epithets  that  he  became 
our  surety,  and  suffered  and  died  in  our  room  and  our 
stead. 

These  remarks  may  serve  sufficiently  to  define  or 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  or  atonement  of 
Christ.  To  point  out  adequately  the  importance  of 
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that  sacrifice,  is  a  more  difficult  task.  And  yet  its  im 
portance  is  stamped,  as  it  were,  on  its  front,  not  only 
in  legible  and  distinct,  but  in  bright  and  dazzling 
characters.  In  the  simple  facts,  that  a  divine  person 
assumed  a  human  nature,  and  died  on  a  cross,  there  is 
something,  when  viewed  irrespectively  of  its  designs 
and  results,  so  peculiar,  so  awful,  so  remote,  from  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  human  thought,  so  different  from 
every  thing  else  presented  in  the  works  and  the  admi 
nistration  of  God,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  atten 
tively  on  this  stupendous  spectacle, — "  this  great  sight," 
without  emotions  of  such  amazement  and  awe,  as 
approach  to  a  sentiment  of  scepticism  and  unbelief. 
We  feel  irresistibly  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
would  be  a  fact  utterly  incredible,  if  it  did  not  occupy 
the  chief  place  in  the  divine  dispensations  towards  our 
guilty  species,  and  the  chief  place,  of  course,  in  the 
system  of  divine  revelation.  This  place  it  does  occupy; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  and  the  only  medium  through  which  pardoning 
mercy  and  renovating  grace  can  be  extended  to  the 
children  of  men,  and  consequently  the  grand  expedient 
for  delivering  us  from  all  evil,  and  for  procuring  for  us 
whatever  is  good  or  desirable.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
then,  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes,  so  that  we 
may  say  with  truth,  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  scriptures,  "  our  faith  is  vain,  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins." 

Those  who  admit  this  doctrine,  and  those  who  reject 
it,  may  agree  in  acknowledging  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  rest  their  hopes  for  eternity  on 
foundations  completely  opposite,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  disciples  of  two  distinct  religions. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
discerned  by  genuine  Christians  with  a  sort  of  instinc- 
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tive  sagacity,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  certainty;  for, 
though  they  may  contend  with  each  other  about  many 
things  in  religion  while  in  health  and  at  ease,  let  them 
place  themselves  on  their  knees  at  the  throne  of  grace 
with  unfeigned  penitence,  or  let  them  be  laid  on  the 
bed  of  death,  and  have  the  prospect  of  immediately 
appearing  at  the  tribunal  of  judgment,  they  will  relax 
their  hold  of  their  minor  peculiarities,  and  grasp,  with 
convulsive  energy  to  the  Saviour's  cross;  they  will 
cling  to  his  atoning  sacrifice  as  the  only  thing  that  can 
sustain  their  hopes  and  solace  their  spirits. 

Angels  in  heaven,  as  well  as  saints  on  earth,  are 
aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance  and  the  trans- 
cendant  grandeur  of  that  wonderful  dispensation ;  for 
they  look  with  intense  interest  to  the  "  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  which  followed,"  and  join  with 
redeemed  men  in  ascribing  "  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing,  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

Such,  then,  is  the  place  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour's  sacrifice  holds  in  the  scheme  of  revelation. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  edifice, 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  sacred  truth,"  the  vital  and 
central  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  from  which  all  its  other 
doctrines  emanate,  or  to  which  they  converge.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  unimportant  truths  in  religion ;  for  all 
the  statutes  of  God  are  better  than  silver  or  gold ;  but 
there  are  speculations  and  questions  which  have  been 
engrafted  on  some  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  in 
studying  which,  we  feel  as  if  "  standing  afar  off  from 
the  temple,"  as  if  placed  in  the  court  allotted  to  the 
Gentiles.  There  are  other  doctrines,  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  which  we  feel  as  if  "  on  holy  ground,"  as  if 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  court  provided  for 
the  chosen  people,  and  as  if  worshipping  with  them ; 
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but  in  meditating  on  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  and  atone 
ment,  we  enter,  as  it  were,  with  the  High  Priest  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  gaze  on  wonders  the  most  august 
and  stupendous,  on  objects  of  superlative  grandeur  and 
sanctity. 

I  proceed  now  to  what  I  had  principally  in  view, 
and  that  is,  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  proofs  which 
establish  the  doctrine  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  an  atoning  or  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

This  doctrine  is  inscribed  as  with  a  sunbeam  on  almost 
every  book  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  incorporated 
with  the  whole  Christian  system, — "  intermingled,"  as 
it  has  been  said,  "  so  closely  with  all  the  statements  of 
truth  and  inculcations  of  duty  throughout  the  holy 
scriptures,  that,  to  endeavour  to  exclude  it  from  revela 
tion,  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  separate  colour 
from  the  rainbow,  or  extension  from  matter."  In  ad 
ducing  the  proofs  of  this  doctrine,  the  chief  difficulty, 
therefore,  consists  in  selection ;  and  those  to  which  I 
would  at  present  direct  your  attention,  are  not,  perhaps, 
those  which  possess  intrinsically  the  greatest  force,  but 
those  which  you  may  find  best  adapted  for  popular 
instruction.  I  begin  by  observing, 

1.  That  the  divinity  of  Christ  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption,  if  not  a  conclusive  proof,  of  his  atone 
ment.  This  particular  is  entitled  to  notice,  because  it 
is  one  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid. 
On  a  superficial  view,  it  might  seem  that  these  two 
doctrines  are  not  very  closely  allied.  That  there  sub 
sists  betwixt  them,  however,  an  intimate,  if  not  an 
inseparable  connexion,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  those  who  reject  the  one,  almost  always  reject  the 
other.  And,  on  an  attentive  examination,  we  shall 
easily  discover  the  bonds  which  unite  them ;  we  shall 
perceive  that  these  doctrines  reciprocate,  as  it  has  been 
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expressed,  that  is,  that  they  mutually  imply  each  other. 
The  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  presupposes  naturally, 
if  not  necessarily,  his  divinity.  It  was  the  remark  of 
Dr  Priestley,  an  eminent  Socinian  writer,*  that  "  if 
Christ  be  only  a  man,  however  innocent,  his  death 
cannot,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  atone  for  the 
sins  of  other  men."  Hence  the  converse  will  hold, 
that  if  his  death  is  an  atonement,  he  must  have  been 
more  than  man,  even  a  divine  person.  In  like  manner, 
his  deity  will  infer  his  atonement.  Whatever  informa 
tion  man  can  receive, — man  may  be  made  the  medium 
of  conveying ;  and,  therefore,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  truly 
God,  he  must  have  come  into  the  world  for  a  purpose 
far  more  momentous  than  that  of  communicating  in 
formation  or  setting  an  example.  We  are  not  at  pre 
sent  proving  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  assume  it  as  a 
doctrine  which  has  been  often  proved,  and  which  is 
"  most  surely  believed  among  us ;"  and  we  refer  to  it 
simply  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  the  reality 
of  his  sacrifice,  and  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
close  connexion  subsisting  among  the  great  elements  of 
the  Christian  system. 

2.  His  death  is  expressly  called  a  sacrifice.  Not 
only  so,  but  all  the  terms  employed  in  reference  to 
atonements  for  sin,  or  expiatory  oblations,  are  unscru 
pulously  and  systematically  applied  to  him,  and  to  his 
death  by  the  inspired  writers,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  "  His  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin. 
He  bare  the  sin  of  many.  Hewas  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  blood 
was  shed  for  remission  of  sins  unto  many.  Christ 
our  passover,"  or  Paschal  lamb,  "  was  sacrificed  for 
us.  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  He  hath 
made  him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us.  He  was 
*  Magee,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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a  high  priest,  and  must  of  necessity  have  somewhat 
also  to  offer.  Once  in  the  end  of  the  world  he  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

In  whatever  way  we  account  for  the  fact,  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible  that  at  the  promulgation  of  Chris 
tianity,  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  men  of  all  nations  and  countries,  the  Gen 
tiles  as  well  as  Jews.  In  what  sense,  then,  could 
either  Gentiles  or  Jews  understand  such  expressions  as 
those  now  quoted,  but  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  true 
and  proper  expiation.  And  supposing  the  sacred  pen 
men  to  have  intended  to  teach  that  doctrine,  could 
they  have  taught  it  in  terms  more  express  and  empha 
tic  ?  The  truth  is  this,  these  and  innumerable  other 
expressions  of  equivalent  import  warrant  the  conclu 
sions,  that  as  in  the  legal  sacrifice  there  was  a  typical, 
so  in  the  case  of  Christ  there  was  a  real,  transference 
of  guilt  or  punishment ;  and  that  his  death  was  a  true 
atonement  or  satisfaction  offered  for  human  transgres 
sion  to  the  supreme  governor  of  the  universe.  Not 
only  do  they  warrant  these  conclusions,  but  they  ren 
der  it  impossible  to  avoid  them,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  desperate  artifices  of  a  dishonest  ingenuity. 
What  then  are  the  artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to 
evade  these  conclusions  ?  The  language  which  repre 
sents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  alleged,  is 
figurative,  having  a  reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  it  is  only  because  his  death  bears  some 
analogy  to  them  that  it  is  represented  as  a  sacrifice ;  and 
therefore,  it  was  not  a  true  and  proper,  but  only  a  figu 
rative  expiation.  An  inference  directly  the  reverse 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  ;  for  an  inspired 
apostle  teaches  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  so  far 
VOL.  i.  s 
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from  being  a  shadow  or  emblem  of  the  legal  sacrifices, 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  symbols  and  shadows  of 
it.  "  They  were  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ."  And,  again,  "  The  law  having  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image 
(or  substance)  of  the  things,  can  never,  with  those  sacri 
fices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect."  The  just  conclusion, 
then,  is,  that  while  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  figu 
rative,  or  rather  typical  atonements,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  real  and  proper,  a  complete  and  effectual 
expiation. 

When  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice,  there  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  his  sacerdotal  or  priestly  office.  But  there  are  other 
aspects  in  which  his  death  is  exhibited,  and  which  im 
ply  not  less  evidently  or  necessarily  that  it  was  a  satis 
faction  to  divine  justice  for  our  guilt,  and  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  redemption.  I  remark,  therefore, 

3.  The  death  of  Christ  is  often  represented  as  a  true 
and  proper  substitution.  It  is  so  often  asserted  in  the 
scriptures  that  he  died  for  us,  that  ah1  who  acknowledge 
their  authority  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in  some 
sense,  at  least,  that  must  have  been  the  fact.  But  So- 
cinians  assert  that  he  died  only  for  our  benefit  and  ad 
vantage, — as  a  martyr  to  seal  his  doctrine,  and  as  a 
pattern  to  afford  us  an  animating  example  of  fortitude 
and  patience.  They  deny  that  he  suffered  in  our  stead, 
and  aUege  that  this  is  no  where  asserted  in  scripture. 
The  allegation  is  a  most  unhappy  one  ;  for  the  sacred 
writers  teach,  and  in  terms  as  plain  and  emphatic  as 
human  language  can  supply,  that  he  suffered  not  merely 
for  our  benefit  but  in  our  stead.  They  employ  not  only 
the  Greek  preposition  vrrep,  which  sometimes  signifies 
on  account  of,  but  the  preposition  ami,  which  signifies 
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instead  of,  in  the  room  of.     Take  the  following  texts 
as  a  specimen  of  those  which  convey,  evidently,  the 
idea  of  substitution  or  commutation.     "  Surely  he  hath 
borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  :  yet  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities :    the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his   stripes  we   are 
healed.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.     The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.     "  Scarcely  for 
a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a 
good  man  some   will  even   dare   to   die.      But  God 
commendeth  his  love  towards   us,   in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us ;"  that  is,  in  our 
room,  as  one  would  die  to  save  the  life  of  a  gener 
ous  benefactor.     "  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us 
unto  God."     When  David  exclaimed,  "  Would,  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,"  did  not  he 
mean  in  the  room  of  Absalom,  and  to  save  the  life  of 
Absalom?     And  in  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  in 
scripture  that  Christ  died  for  us,  what  does  the  expres 
sion  mean,  or  what  can  it  mean  but  this :  that  he  died 
in  our  place — died  that  we  might  not  die,  but  obtain 
an  immortal  life? 

Here,  then,  is  another  proof  or  class  of  proofs  esta 
blishing  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Not 
only  is  he  himself  represented  as  a  priest  and  a  sacrifi 
cial  victim, — not  only  is  his  death  represented  as  a 
sacrifice  ;  but  in  allusion  not  to  a  priest  or  sacrifice,  but 
to  the  satisfaction  rendered  under  an  earthly  govern 
ment,  when  one  man  bears  the  penalty,  or  pays  the  debt 
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for  another,  he  is  represented  as  our  substitute  and 
surety,  and  his  sufferings  are  represented  as  having  been 
endured  in  our  room,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
punishment  due  to  us.  In  both  the  classes  of  texts 
now  adduced  will  be  found  the  great  and  essential  idea, 
that  sufferings  were  undergone,  and  death  endured  by 
the  innocent,  in  order  that  the  guilty  might  escape, 
while  yet  the  principles  of  government  are  upheld  in 
all  their  majesty  and  authority. 

In  proof  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  I  might 
remark  farther,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  often  said  to  have 
died  for  our  sins ;  that  his  death  is  represented  as  a 
price  and  ransom,  and  that  he  is  described  as  having 
been  made  "  a  curse  for  us."  I  cannot  attempt,  at 
present,  the  illustration  of  these  arguments,  but  there 
is  one  remark  respecting  the  varied  aspects  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  is  exhibited,  which  it  would  be 
improper  not  to  state.  Some  may  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  incongruity  or  inconsistency 
in  these  various  representations.  How,  it  may  be 
demanded,  can  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  be  at  once 
a  sacrifice  and  an  atonement,  a  price  and  a  ransom,  a 
satisfaction  and  a  compensation  ?  Representations  of 
the  same  object  so  exceedingly  different,  cannot  all  be 
realized  literally  and  strictly.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  probable 
conclusion  that  not  one  of  them  is  meant  to  be  taken 
without  limitations,  and  that  it  is  only  metaphorically 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  and  a  propitia 
tion,  a  ransom  and  a  satisfaction  ?  The  just  conclusion 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  The  death  of  Christ 
for  our  sins  is  indeed  an  event  so  august  and  stu- 
penduous,  so  extraordinary  and  unique,  that  those 
human  transactions  which  most  closely  resemble  it,  and 
even  those  religious  ordinances  which  are  appointed  by 
God  himself  to  prefigure  it,  afford  only  an  inadequate 
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parallel.  It  possesses,  however,  the  essence  and  sub 
stance,  if  not  the  circumstantials  and  accompaniments 
of  these  various  objects  ;  it  may  be  affirmed  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  a  satisfaction,  and  a  ransom  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  terms  were  ever  applied  to  any 
similar  transactions  ;  and  the  reason  why  the  scripture 
exhibits  it  in  such  a  variety  of  aspects,  seems  evidently 
to  be  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  doubt  or  miscon 
ception  respecting  its  propitiatory  and  vicarious  nature. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  pass  over  these  arguments 
and  proceed  to  some  others  more  suited  to  my  present 
object.  I  remark  then, 

4.  That  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  the 
source  or  meritorious  cause  of  all  the  blessings  of  salva 
tion.  The  great  character  in  which  he  is  exhibited  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  is  that  of  a  Redeemer  or  Saviour, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  procured  for  us  all  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  redemption  or  salvation  are  the 
shedding  of  his  blood, — his  death  on  the  accursed  tree. 
To  that  event  we  are  taught  to  trace  our  pardon ;  for 
"  in  him.  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins."  "  We  are  justified  by  his 
blood."  To  his  excruciating  sufferings  and  his  igno 
minious  death  we  are  indebted  for  reconciliation  and 
peace ;  for  he  made  peace  "  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross,"  and  we  are  "  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son."  To  his  sufferings  we  are  indebted  for  resto 
ration  to  moral  health  and  vigour  ;  for  by  "  his  stripes 
we  are  healed."  It  was  by  his  death  that  a  way  was 
opened  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all 
the  variety  and  plenitude  of  his  enlightening  and 
quickening,  his  purifying  and  comforting  influences  ; 
for  "  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us  that  we  might 
obtain  the  promised  Spirit  through  faith."  It  was 
through  his  death  that  deliverance  was  procured  for  us 
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from  the  galling  and  debasing  yoke  of  the  world,  of  sin, 
and  of  Satan  ;  "  for  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he 
might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world," — "  he 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini 
quity," — on  the  cross  "  he  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  making  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  it."  In  fine,  his  death  is  the  procuring  cause 
of  our  eternal  life  ;  for  "  he  is  the  good  Shepherd  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  and  "  who  came  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  which  these  expressions 
irresistibly  conduct  ?  Can  we  ponder  them  attentively, 
and  not  feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  atonement  in  the  highest  and  most 
proper  sense,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  it  that  the 
Most  High  remits  the  guilt  of  man,  that  it  is  the  meri 
torious  and  procuring  cause  of  all  the  blessings  of  sal 
vation,  and  that  it  becomes  every  one  of  us  to  apply  to 
his  blood,  and  to  exult  in  it  as  the  sole  and  exclusive 
means  of  pardon  and  purification,  of  life  and  health,  of 
joy  and  peace.  Let  me  next  invite  your  meditations 
to  another  argument  for  the  propitiatory  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings,  an  argument  which,  if  not  pecu 
liarly  powerful  in  itself,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
peculiarly  impressive  to  a  Christian  mind.  Reflect  again, 
then, 

5.  On  the  state  of  mind  with  which  he  anticipated 
and  with  which  he  endured  his  sufferings.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  was  often 
thinking  of  them, — impelled  by  his  own  spontaneous 
love  to  men,  and  by  reverential  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  he  evinced  the  greatest  readiness  to  endure 
them ;  and  yet  he  evidently  anticipated  them  with  a 
strange  and  mysterious  shuddering  and  horror.  "I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
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agonized  till  it  be  accomplished.  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  even  unto  death.  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  How  are  we  to  account 
for  these  expressions  of  reluctance,  and  terror,  and 
dismay  ?  If  the  Son  of  God  did  not  suffer  as  a  sacri 
fice  for  sin,  his  bodily  tortures  must  have  formed  the 
principal  part  of  his  sufferings.  But  bodily  tortures  at 
least  equally  exquisite  have  been  endured  by  others,  not 
only  with  composure,  but  with  exultation — by  the  savage 
under  the  impulse  of  a  constitutional  courage,  by  the 
patriot  from  love  to  his  country,  by  confessors  and 
martyrs  under  the  influence  of  religion.  The  Son  of 
God,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  was  surely  far  superior  to 
every  other  partaker  of  human  nature,  in  fortitude  as 
well  as  in  other  virtues.  Why  then  was  he  so  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  his  sufferings  ?  and  why  so  over 
whelmed  in  the  actual  endurance  of  them  ?  No  rational, 
no  credible  account  can  be  given  of  his  conduct  but 
this,  that  his  bodily  sufferings  formed  only  a  small 
fraction  of  his  agonies,  that  "  the  sufferings  of  his  soul 
were  the  soul  of  his  sufferings,"  and  that  his  mental 
anguish  originated  in  this,  "  that  his  soul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin."  He  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
iniquities,  and  to  endure  the  suspension  of  the  light  of 
the  Father's  countenance. 

6.  I  would  advert,  finally,  and  for  a  few  moments,  to 
the  language  of  adoring  gratitude  and  transport  in 
which  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  spoken  of 
in  Scripture.  Not  only  are  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  perpetually  referring  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  referring  to  it  in  strong  and  emphatic  terms  as  the 
most  momentous  and  interesting  event  in  his  history, — 
as  an  event  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  importance  : 
but  they  often  mention  it  in  terms  of  most  ardent  gra 
titude,  and  of  adoring  wonder,  and  joy,  and  praise. 
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"  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  them  who  are 
called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  "  I  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci 
fied."  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Such  is  a  specimen  of 
the  language  employed  by  an  apostle  when  addressing 
the  Christians  on  earth ;  and  similar  is  the  language  of 
the  church  in  heaven.  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  'and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  even  his  Father, 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever,  Amen."  "  They 
sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 

These  expressions  need  no  comment.  They  intimate 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  to  all  who 
are  saved  it  is  the  procuring  cause  of  remission,  and 
purification,  and  eternal  glory. 


LECTURE  XL 


PROPERTIES   OF   A  VALID   AND   ADEQUATE 
ATONEMENT. 


Two  Classes  of  Properties  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Chnst.  First  Class— 
Divinely  sanctioned  ;  Perfectly  voluntary  ;  Spotless.  Second  Class 
— Christ  was  Divine — His  Sufferings  were  inconceivably  Severe. 

IN  this  lecture  I  propose  to  take  occasion  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  some  of  those  properties  which  may  be  re 
garded  as  having  imparted  to  it  its  transcendant  worth 
and  efficacy.  These  properties  might  perhaps  be 
arranged  into  two  classes.  There  are  some  of  them 
which  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  compose 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice ;  its  value  did  not  consist  in 
them,  and  yet,  without  them,  it  could  not  have  been 
accepted,  and  of  course,  could  not  have  been  efficacious 
or  available.  Of  these  the  greater  part  were  common  to 
it  with  other  sacrifices  which  were  actually  offered, 
or  which  might  have  been  offered.  There  are  other 
properties  altogether  peculiar  to  itself;  and  to  which 
chieffy  it  owed  its  superlative  excellence,  its  infinite 
efficacy.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  validity,  the  latter  as  constituting  the  value,  of 
the  sacrifice.  I  remark, 

1.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  sanc- 

-   tioned  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Ruler.    To  remit 

the  penalty  denounced  in  a  law,  is  so  far  to  dispense 
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with  it ;  but  to  dispense  with  a  law,  or  to  alter  any 
one  of  its  provisions,  implies  an  equal  exercise  of  autho 
rity  as  to  enact  it.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  case  of 
transgression,  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
lawgiver, — of  the  sovereign  authority,  to  determine 
whether  he  will  remit  the  penalty  at  all,  and  if  so,  on 
what  terms  he  will  remit  it,  and  restore  the  transgres 
sor  to  his  forfeited  privileges.  The  essence  of  sin  con 
sists  in  this,  that  "  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  of 
God."  None,  therefore,  but  God  himself,  "  the  one 
lawgiver,"  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is  competent  to  deter 
mine  whether  sin  should  be  pardoned  on  any  terms 
whatever ;  and  supposing  him  to  have  resolved  to  grant 
pardon,  in  consequence  of  a  satisfaction  or  atonement, 
— no  satisfaction  or  atonement,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
value,  could  have  been  efficacious  without  his  sanction. 
Like  the  purest  gold,  which  cannot  pass  as  current 
coin  till  it  receive  the  stamp  of  legal  authority,  even 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  would  not  have  possessed  the 
requisite  validity,  unless  it  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Father — unless,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  it  had  been 
stamped  with  the  "  image  and  superscription  of  the 
King  of  heaven." 

But  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  an  expedient  which 
was  not  only  accepted  and  approved  of  by  God  the 
Father,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  supreme  legislator 
and  ruler,  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  the  Father  himself 
provided.  Jesus  Christ  was  pre-eminently  the  "  Lamb 
of  God," — the  victim  provided  by  God,  and  the  only 
victim  which  God  could  have  accepted.  Long  before 
he  appeared  on  earth,  the  proclamation  respecting  him 
was,  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone, 
a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  founda 
tion  ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  "  Be 
hold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
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my  soul  deligliteth."  When  he  actually  appeared,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Father  "  from  the  excellent  glory" 
was,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased  ;  hear  ye  him."  And  on  numerous  occasions 
he  himself  intimated  explicitly  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father,  and  that  his  whole  work  on  earth,  compre 
hending  his  miracles  and  instructions,  his  obedience  and 
death,  was  a  work  devolved  on  him  by  the  Father. 
u  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  do, 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  power  to  take  it  up 
again  ;  this  commandment  received  I  of  my  Father." 

2.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  perfectly  voluntary. 
Even  the  heathen  regarded  it  as  an  unfavourable  omen 
if  the  victim  needed  to  be  dragged  to  the  altar ;  and 
the  slightest  consideration  may  convince  us  that  the 
consent  of  Christ  was  indispensable  to  give  validity 
and  efficacy  to  his  sacrifice.  In  sufferings  involuntarily 
submitted  to,  there  can  be  no  moral  worth  or  virtue  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God  were  willingly  undergone,  that  they  can  be  re 
garded  as  virtuous  and  meritorious.  If,  then,  the 
sfficacy  of  his  sacrifice  depended  in  any  degree  on  the 
moral  virtues  which  it  embodied  and  expressed  (and 
that  no  one  will  question},  its  voluntariness  was  a 
quality  altogether  indispensable. 

Besides,  to  have  subjected  a  person  perfectly  inno 
cent  to  sufferings  of  tremendous  severity,  without  his 
own  consent,  so  far  from  being  any  satisfaction  to  justice, 
would  have  been  a  proceeding  flagrantly  and  atrociously 
unjust, — a  proceeding  which,  so  far  from  conducing  to 
any  important  moral  purpose,  would  have  confounded 
all  moral  distinctions,  and  subverted  the  basis  of  all 
moral  government. 
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It  was  then  absolutely  essential  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  should  be  voluntary ;  and  accordingly  this  is 
another  property  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  While 
this  sacrifice  wras  demanded  by  divine  justice,  as  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and 
while  it  was  appointed  by  the  Father,  it  was  sponta 
neously  and  cheerfully  yielded  to  by  himself.  Im 
pelled  by  his  own  unbought  and  unsolicited  love  to 
perishing  sinners,  he  entered  most  willingly  into  the 
arrangements  of  the  covenant  of  grace  before  the  foun 
dation  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
work,  we  find  him  advancing  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
and  dangers,  not  only  with  perfect  alacrity,  but  with 
intense  eagerness.  It  is  true  that  his  human  soul  felt 
a  momentary  recoil  at  the  immediate  prospect  of  the 
accursed  death  which  he  was  called  to  endure  ;  and  if 
he  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  all  such  emotions, 
he  had  not  been  truly  man,  nor  would  there  have  been 
any  virtue  in  his  submission  to  sufferings.  But  while 
he  prayed  again  and  again,  that,  "  if  possible,  the  cup 
might  pass  from  him,"  he  uniformly  added,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done;"  and  prompted  by  his  un 
quenchable  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness 
of  men,  he  said  to  the  apostle  who  attempted  to  pre 
vent  his  sufferings,  "  The  cup  which  my  Father  giveth 
me  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  and  that  cup  he  drank  to  the 
very  dregs,  "  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,"  not 
with  reluctance, "  but  of  a  ready  mind." 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  you  will  recollect  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  usually  represented  as  having  been 
active,  not  passive,  in  the  oblation  of  his  sacrifice. 
That  sacrifice  was  offered  by  himself,  not  by  another ; 
he  was  the  priest  as  well  as  the  victim.  "  Christ 
offered  himself  to  God.  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but 
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I  lay  it  down  of  myself.     I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 

3.  He  was  completely  free  from  sin.  It  is  said  ex 
pressly,  that  "  he  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God;'' 
and  often  in  the  course  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  is  specified  as  a  necessary  qualification  of  the  sub 
stitute  who  should  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
others,  that  he  himself  must  be  possessed  of  sinless 
purity.  It  is  indeed  a  truth  almost  self-evident,  that 
if  he  who  undertakes  to  make  atonement  for  the  offences 
of  others  is  tainted  with  depravity,  or  chargeable  with 
transgression,  he  was  utterly  incompetent  for  the  un 
dertaking.  He  is  not  qualified  either  to  act  as  an  high 
priest  or  to  suffer  as  a  sacrifice.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  render  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  others,  he 
needs  an  atonement  himself.  "  Such  an  high  priest 
became  us  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  sepa 
rate  from  sinners." 

In  this  respect  Jesus  Christ  differed  completely  from 
all  other  priests  and  all  other  sacrifices.  "  The  law 
made  men  high  priests  who  had  infirmity,"  and  who 
"  needed  therefore  to  offer  for  their  own  sins  as  well  as 
for  the  sins  of  the  people."  The  legal  sacrifices,  if  not 
stained  with  moral  impurity,  and  if  free  from  every 
bodily  mutilation  and  deformity,  had  no  moral  worth 
or  beauty ;  but  "the  Lamb  of  God"  was  mentally  and 
morally  what  the  legal  victims  were  externally  and 
corporeally,  "  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  "  He 
who  was  made  sin  for  us,  knew  no  sin." 

His  human  nature  having  been  produced  by  the 
miraculous  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  free  from 
that  taint  of  hereditary  depravity  which  adheres  to 
every  other  descendant  of  Adam;  and  as  his  nature 
was  immaculate,  so  his  life  was  unstained  and  unsullied. 
Such  were  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  his  character, — 
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such  the  perfection  of  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
that  notwithstanding  the  envenomed  malignity  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  he  could  say  to  his  bitterest 
enemies,  "  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?" 
Even  "  the  prince  of  this  world  could  find  nothing  in 
him ;"  even  "  devils  confessed  him  to  be  the  Holy  One 
of  God."  Nay,  more,  even  that  eye  which  discerns 
defects  in  ah1  created  wisdom  and  purity, — that  eye 
to  which  "  the  heavens  are  not  clean,  and  who  chargeth 
angels  with  folly," — even  that  eye  saw  in  the  character 
and  obedience  of  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  no  blemish 
or  defect,  nothing  on  which  it  could  not  repose  with 
unmingled  approbation  and  complacency ;  for  it  saw 
divine  excellence  reflected  in  a  form  as  fair  and  radiant, 
as  complete  and  perfect,  as  humanity  can  reflect  di 
vinity. 

In  consequence  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  his 
human  nature,  Jesus  Christ  was  qualified,  as  far  at  least 
as  any  created  nature  can  be  qualified,  to  be  a  sacrificial 
victim  ;  and  the  obedience  which  he  rendered  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  as  well  as  his  endurance  of  its 
penalty,  may  be  regarded  as  a  part,  not  indeed  of  his 
sacrifice,  but  of  his  satisfaction  or  propitiation,  and  as 
contributing  of  course  to  our  redemption.  By  his 
conduct  and  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  he  accomplished  also  another  object,  which 
seems  essential  to  an  adequate  and  unexceptionable 
substitution.  Instead  of  invalidating  or  impairing,  he 
justified  and  corroborated  the  law  by  which  he  suffered; 
instead  of  conveying  the  impression  that  it  was  harsh 
or  inequitable,  he  exhibited  it  as  altogether  "  holy,  and 
just,  and  good,"  "  magnifying  it  and  making  it  ho 
nourable." 

I  might  have  remarked  next  respecting  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  that  he  who  offered,  and  who  himself  consti- 
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tuted  the  sacrifice,  stood  in  a  near  and  intimate  relation 
to  the  persons  for  whom  he  suffered.  Having  become 
our  surety,  he  became  also  our  kinsman ;  "  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ;"  an  arrangement  which, 
if  not  indispensable,  was  evidently  expedient  and  con 
gruous,  as  conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  atonement. 

It  might  have  been  remarked  farther,  that  the  sacri 
fice  of  Christ  was  offered  to  God, — a  property  wrhich, 
however  obvious,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  as  it  is  a  property 
altogether  indispensable.  Even  if  the  sacrifices  of  the 
heathen  world  had  possessed  some  intrinsic  merit,  the 
want  of  this  property  would  have  rendered  them  abso 
lutely  worthless — would  have  transformed  them  from 
expiations  into  crimes ;  "  for  the  things  which  the  Gen 
tiles  sacrificed,  they  sacrificed  to  demons,  and  not  to 
God."  For  a  similar  reason  many  of  the  Jewish  sacri 
fices  and  oblations  were  an  "  abomination  to  the  Lord;" 
for,  though  offered  professedly  to  him,  they  were  offered 
from  motives  of  vanity  and  selfishness.  But  the  sacri 
fice  of  Christ  was  offered  intentionally  to  God,  offered 
from  motives  most  pure  and  holy,  most  generous  and 
noble  ;  and  God  testified  his  acceptance  of  it  by  raising 
him  from  the  dead,  and  constituting  him  a  "  Prince 
and  a  Saviour." 

On  these,  and  on  some  other  particulars,  I  forbear  to 
insist.  With  respect  to  all  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  sacrifice  might 
have  possessed  them,  and  yet  been  inadequate.  The  sa 
crifices  of  the  law  were  divinely  appointed  ;  but  "  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could 
take  away  sin."  A  human  being  might  have  been 
formed  with  an  immaculate  nature,  and  appointed  to 
suffer  as  a  piacular  victim  ;  an  angel  might  have  been 
deputed  to  obey  and  die  as  the  substitute  of  men ;  but 
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we  would  not  recognise  in  the  death  of  either,  however 
voluntary,  an  adequate  atonement, — conveying  a  proper 
impression  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  deterring  from  trans 
gression  as  effectually  as  the  punishment  of  the  trans 
gressors  themselves.  Besides  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  there  must  therefore  have  been  others 
possessed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  contributed 
still  more  to  its  virtue  and  efficacy.  I  proceed,  there 
fore,  to  remark, 

4.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  of  a 
person  possessed  of  a  divine  nature.  This  is  a  property 
to  which  I  would  solicit  your  special  attention,  because 
it  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  impart  to  it  worth 
and  efficacy.  Of  most  of  its  other  properties  as  com 
pared  with  this, — its  divine  appointment,  the  willing 
ness  with  which  he  offered  it,  and  even  the  spotless  in 
nocence  of  his  human  nature,  it  may  be  said  "  that  they 
have  no  glory,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth." 

To  be  convinced  of  this  you  have  only  to  glance  at 
Heb.  ix.  13,  14,  and  observe  the  stress  which  is  there 
laid  on  the  personal  dignity  of  Christ  when  asserting  the 
superior  efficacy  of  his  oblation.  "  With  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats,"  the  apostle  contrasts  "  the  blood 
of  Christ"  intimating  evidently  that  the  reason  why  his 
blood  produces  effects  which  theirs  could  never  accom 
plish  is,  that  it  was  the  blood  of  a  person  of  infinite 
worth,  and  dignity,  and  excellence.  But  this  text  not 
only  points  our  attention  emphatically  to  the  blood  of  the 
gospel  sacrifice  as  the  "  blood  of  Christ,"  it  states  far 
ther,  that  it  was  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  that  Christ 
offered  himself  to  God."  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  import  of  this  expression  ;  but 
the  most  probable  interpretation  is  that  which  refers  it 
to  his  divine  nature.  In  this  sense  the  term  spirit  is 
several  times  employed.  It  is  evidently  in  this  sense 
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that  it  is  used  in  the  introduction  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Komans,  where  it  is  said  that "  Jesus  Christ  was  made  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness."  In  this  sense  the  term  is  repeatedly  em 
ployed  when  his  divine  and  human  natures  are  contrasted, 
"  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  or  in  human  nature, 
but  "  justified  by  the  spirit,"  or  by  his  divine  nature. 
"  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  spirit."  It  is,  I  apprehend,  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  expression  is  employed  in  this  text.  It  intimates, 
then,  that  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  sustained 
his  humanity  under  the  tremendous  load  of  wrath  which 
it  had  to  bear  when  it  was  made  an  offering  for  sin, 
and  that  it  communicated  value  and  virtue  to  the  obla 
tion  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
"  altar  which  sanctified  the  gift." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  in 
many  other  instances,  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
Saviour's  human  nature,  and  the  divine  dignity  of  his 
person,  are  mentioned  as  particulars  which  distinguished 
his  sacrifice  from  every  other,  and  imparted  to  it  infi 
nite  worth  and  efficacy.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus,  his 
Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  "Ye  are  redeemed 
not  with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot."  In  connexion  with  this, 
you  will  recollect  that  the  extraordinary  and  expensive 
nature  of  the  expedient  employed  for  our  redemption, 
the  death  of  a  divine  person,  is  often  mentioned  as 
furnishing  a  more  stupendous  display  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  as  addressing  a  more  potent  call  for  our 
gratitude  and  obedience,  than  even  the  bestowal  of  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  "  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only 
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begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins." 

It  is,  then,  in  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  person  ot 
Christ  that  we  behold  that  which  renders  his  mission 
an  infinite  display  of  divine  love,  and  which  communi 
cates  to  his  sacrifice  its  infinite  plenitude  of  virtue  and 
merit.  Without  doubt  his  divine  nature  was  impassible, 
that  is,  incapable  of  suffering ;  and  it  is  therefore  his 
human  nature  which,  strictly  speaking,  constituted  his 
oblation.  But  while  the  scriptures  sometimes  dis 
tinguish  between  the  agency  of  his  two  natures  in  this 
stupendous  transaction,  they  lead  us  more  frequently 
to  contemplate  him  simply  in  his  one  divine  person ; 
and  to  show  the  dependence  of  his  atonement  on  his 
divinity,  they  sometimes  speak  as  if  his  divine  nature 
had  participated  in  the  sufferings  of  his  humanity. 
"  Feed  the  church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood ;"  or,  if  we  prefer  what  some  think 
the  authentic  reading,  "  Lord,"  the  appellation  is  still 
expressive  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conclude  this  particular 
without  remarking  how  enormously  mistaken  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  solely  to  appointment.  It  is  not  sufficient  be 
cause  it  was  appointed  ;  but  it  was  appointed  because  it, 
and  it  only,  was  sufficient.  This  is  a  point  which  if  hid 
from  some  of  the  wise  and  the  learned  of  our  philosophi 
cal  theologians,  is  revealed  to  unlearned  Christians,  and 
to  babes ;  for  even  babes  in  religion  can  easily  perceive 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  accomplishes  pur 
poses  the  most  momentous  and  glorious,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  inferior  sacrifice,  any 
cheaper  expedient.  Even  an  ordinary  understanding 
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may  discern  at  a  glance  the  ineffable  and  unparalleled 
grandeur  and  importance  of  this  transaction  ;  and  if 
the  continued  contemplation  of  it  do  not  gratify  the 
intellect  with  the  discovery  of  new  truths  at  every  step, 
it  does  what  is  better,  it  produces  and  perpetuates  a 
state  of  mind  more  ennobling  and  improving, — awaken 
ing  in  the  heart  new  and  ever  growing  emotions  of 
devout  admiration  and  wonder,  of  gratitude  and  love 
and  joy.  And  we  have  reason  accordingly  to  believe 
that  the  contemplation  of  it  will  form  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  angelic  spirits  and  redeemed  men 
throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eternity. 

5.  There  is  another  property  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  wyhich,  next  to  that  just  illustrated,  served  to 
impart  to  it  virtue  and  efficacy.  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  I  refer  to  the  inconceivable  severity  of  the  suffer 
ings  which  he  endured  when  he  "  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God." 

Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  the  infinite  dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God  would  have  communicated  infinite 
worth  and  merit  to  a  single  act  of  obedience  or  suffer 
ing,  and  that  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
submit  to  a  life  of  continual  sorrow,  and  to  a  death  of 
unutterable  ignominy  and  anguish.  This  idea  pro 
ceeds  on  inattention  to  the  purposes  of  the  atonement, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  beings  for  whom  atonement 
was  made.  The  grand  design  of  the  atonement  was  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ruler;  but  that 
justice  could  be  satisfied  only  by  a  full  equivalent, — by 
an  expedient  which  would  prove  an  adequate  safeguard 
for  the  interests  of  morality, — which  would  serve  as 
effectually  as  the  punishment  of  transgressors  them 
selves  to  deter  them,  and  to  deter  others,  from  future 
transgression.  Now,  without  asserting  that  there 
did  not  attach  an  infinity  of  merit  to  every  single 
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act  of  the  Saviour's  obedience,  and  to  every  fraction  of 
his  sufferings,  we  may  observe,  that  a  single  act  of 
obedience,  and  that  sufferings  comparatively  slight, 
would  not  have  answered  the  purpose.  It  was  neces 
sary  that  the  surety  should  submit  to  sufferings,  fitted 
to  strike  powerfully  the  human  imagination — to  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  human  heart,  and  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  glowing  gratitude  for  divine 
love,  and  of  unutterable  detestation  and  horror  on 
account  of  sin.  In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  submit  to  sufferings  of  tremendous  severity. 
We  know,  accordingly,  that  he  not  only  yielded  a  per 
fect  obedience,  but  suffered  and  died;  and  that  his 
death  was  preceded  by  excruciating  tortures  and  in 
conceivable  agonies. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
Saviour  were  characterised  not  only  by  inconceivable, 
but  by  infinite  severity.  To  the  application  of  this 
epithet  I  demur,  unless  it  be  employed  in  a  loose  and 
improper  acceptation ;  and  I  demur,  both  because  no 
such  expression  is  sanctioned  in  scripture,  and  be 
cause  a  nature  which  is  finite  must  be  limited  in  its 
capacities  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  action.  But  if  the 
scripture  does  not  authorise  us  to  assert  that  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  Saviour  were  literaUy  and  absolutely 
infinite,  it  authorises  us  to  regard  them  as  unspeakably 
and  inconceivably  great, — such  as  never  were  endured 
by  any  mere  man, — such  as  no  mere  man  could  endure. 
Awful,  indeed,  must  have  been  that  anguish  wrhich 
impelled  the  Son  of  God  to  pray  that,  "  if  possible,  the 
cup  might  pass  from  him  ;"  and  which  extorted  from 
him  the  loud  and  bitter  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  When  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  that  anguish,  we  feel  ourselves  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  the  patriarch  when  "  a  horror  of  great 
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darkness  fell  upon  him."  We  enter,  as  it  were,  on  a 
region  of  gloom  and  horror  ;  the  farther  we  advance, 
the  more  terrific  becomes  the  darkness;  and  after 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  we  can  go,  we  feel  that 
shades  of  thicker  darkness,  and  that  horrors  still  more 
horrific,  stretch  beyond  in  measureless  extent.  It  is 
probable  that  the  agonies  endured  by  Jesus  Christ 
could  not  have  been  fully  apprehended  by  us,  even 
if  they  had  been  fully  described;  but  it  is  probable 
also  that  the  intimations  given  of  them  are  intention 
ally  obscure, — that  much  about  them  is  purposely  left 
unrevealed ;  for  that  obscurity  and  reserve  render 
them  the  more,  not  the  less,  fit  to  strike  and  affect  our 
dull  and  sluggish  spirits. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  on  you  to  ponder  with 
intense  earnestness  the  two  particulars  last  illustrated. 
Meditate  on  the  infinite  greatness  of  him  who  suf 
fered  for  us,  and  on  the  inconceivable  greatness  of 
his  sufferings  ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  his  sacrifice  possesses  a  virtue  altogether  illimi 
table,  and  accomplishes  what  no  other  sacrifice  could 
have  effected.  Vast  is  the  difference  between  cere 
monial  pollution  and  moral  guilt ;  as  vast  is  the  differ 
ence  between  matter  and  mind.  But  still  greater  is  the 
difference  between  the  legal  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ ;  and  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed 
for  any  thing,  well  may  the  blood  of  Christ  avail  for 
every  thing.  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  much  more  may  it  be 
expected  that  the  blood  of  Christ  will  purge  the  con 
science  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  infuse  into  the  soul 
those  sentiments  of  hope,  and  confidence,  and  love, 
which  will  qualify  it  to  serve  God  with  acceptance. 


LECTURE  XII. 

ON  THE  AGENCY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


Possibility  and  Probability  of  Divine  Influence :  Certainty  of  the 
doctrine.  Proofs  from  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  New.  Bishop 
Heber's  hypothesis.  Prayer  for  the  Spirit,  &c.  Objections  answered, 
and  fallacies  exposed.  Indirect  evidence.  Evidence  of  Experience. 
The  Divine  Word  only  an  instrument.  Practical  importance  of  the 
Doctrine. 


THE  subject  of  this  lecture  is  a  most  momentous  and 
interesting  one:  and  in  some  theological  systems  a 
very  large  space  is  allotted  to  it.  After  aU  that  has 
been  written  on  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  refer  to 
any  treatise  which  is  not  chargeable  with  great  fault 
—with  the  introduction  of  much  that  is  extraneous,  or 
the  omission  of  much  that  is  essential ;  or  with  discus 
sions,  which,  though  not  irrelevant,  are  by  no  means 
judicious  or  satisfactory.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would 
it  be  expedient,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  to  advert 
to  all  the  important  questions  relative  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  as  many  of  them  may  be  considered  more 
naturally  in  connexion  with  those  blessings  to  which 
they  more  immediately  refer.  All  that  I  propose  at 
present  is  to  offer  a  few  general  and  preparatory  obser 
vations  on  the  possibility,  the  reality,  and  the  necessity 
of  divine  influences ;  and  on  what  may  be  called  the 
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economy  of  their  operation,  that  is,  the  rules  according 
to  which  the  Spirit  usually  acts. 

You  are  probably  aware,  that  while  the  earlier  patrons 
of  Socinianism  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influences  with  some  degree  of  hesitation  and  timidity, 
the  recent  defenders  of  that  heresy,  acting  with  greater 
boldness,  have  expunged  that  doctrine  altogether  from 
their  creed.  In  this  respect  they  have  acted  only  as  was 
to  be  expected.  "  Evil  men  and  seducers  wax  worse 
and  worse  ;  deceiving  and  being  deceived;"  and  it  is 
with  perfect  consistency  that  they  who  deny  the  doc 
trines  of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
God,  deny  also  the  doctrines  of  the  personality  and 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  He  who  made 
the  human  soul  can  operate  directly  upon  it,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  but  the  atheist ;  and,  on  this  point, 
therefore,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  formal 
proof.  A  few  remarks,  however,  on  the  possibility  and 
the  probability  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  influences  may 
serve  to  pave  the  way  for  the  statement  of  the  scrip 
ture  evidence,  \vhich  establishes  its  truth. 

If  we  admit  the  fundamental  principles  of  what  are 
called  natural  religion  ,  if  we  admit  that  there  is  a  God 
possessed  of  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  creator,  and  preserver,  and  ruler  of  the  universe, 
we  must  admit  that  lie  can  operate  on  all  objects  and 
creatures  according  to  their  respective  natures ;  on 
rational  beings  as  well  as  on  irrational  animals  and  in 
animate  things.  He  made  the  human  soul ;  he  upholds 
it  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties  and  affections;  and, 
therefore,  he  must  be  able  to  control  and  regulate  all 
its  movements — to  awaken  in  it  the  desire  of  what  is 
spiritually  good,  and  to  communicate  to  it  infusions  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  of  purity  and  joy. 

While  the  possibility  of  divine  influences  is  proved 
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by  the  perfections  of  God,  their  probability  is  proved 
by  his  relations  and  operations.  Not  only  their  pro 
bability,  but  their  certainty  seems  to  follow  naturally 
from  his  universal  providence.  His  presence  sustains 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  ;  animates  and  actuates 
the  whole  system  of  living  being.  Jesus  Christ  "  up 
holds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;"  "  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  hea 
venly  Father."  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

If  then  he  operate  on  the  objects  of  inanimate  nature, 
why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  he  should 
operate  also  on  creatures  occupying  a  far  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  existence, — on  intelligent  and  responsible 
agents?  And  if  he  control  and  govern  the  whole  human 
race,  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  he 
should  control  and  govern  them,  not  only  through  the 
intervention  of  external  objects  and  secondary  causes, 
but  by  an  influence  exerted  immediately  on  the  mind  ? 
And  why  should  the  latter  any  more  than  the  former 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  their  free  agency  and 
their  moral  responsibility?  And  is  it  not  far  more 
easily  conceivable  how  a  divine  interference,  affecting 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  may  be 
compatible  with  those  general  laws  by  which  the  pro 
vidence  of  God  is  regulated,  than  an  interference  affect 
ing  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  physical  nature  ? 
Everything  relating  to  the  material  universe  seems  to 
be  determined  by  fixed  principles  and  general  laws  ; 
but  in  the  government  of  rational  and  voluntary  agents, 
while  there  are  many  instances  in  which  wre  can  trace, 
there  are  also  many  in  which  we  cannot  trace,  the  opera 
tion  of  such  principles  and  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  heathen  writers,  inaccu 
rate  as  was  their  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
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attributes  of  the  Almighty,  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influences.  Menander  taught  his  countrymen 
that  "  God  himself  was  the  understanding  of  the 
virtuous."  Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  with  his  dying 
breath  "  as  humbly  ascribing  it  to  a  divine  influence 
on  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  taught  to  acknowledge 
the  care  of  providence,  and  to  bear  his  prosperity  with 
a  becoming  moderation."  Socrates  is  introduced  by 
Plato  as  declaring,  "  that  wherever  virtue  comes,  it  is 
apparently  the  fruit  of  a  divine  dispensation ;"  and 
Plato  himself  asserts,  "  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  taught 
but  by  divine  assistance."  Cicero  expresses  it  as  his 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  that  "  no 
man  can  attain  to  excellence  without  a  certain  divine 
inspiration."  In  language  still  more  explicit,  is  the 
doctrine  recognised  by  pagan  authors,  who  flourished 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  whose  reli 
gious  views  were  probably  enlarged  and  brightened  by 
its  celestial  lustre.  "  God  is  present  with  us,"  said 
Seneca  to  Lucilius,  "  he  is  with  thee,  he  is  within 
thee.  This,  I  say,  Lucilius,  a  holy  Spirit  dwelleth 
within  us,  of  our  good  and  evil  works  the  observer  and 
the  guardian.  As  we  treat  him,  so  he  treateth  us;  and 
no  man  is  good  except  God  be  with  him.  Can  any 
rise  above  external  fortunes  unless  by  his  aid  ?  He  it 
is  from  whom  every  good  man  receiveth  both  honour 
able  and  upright  purposes."  "  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord," 
said  Sirnplicius,  "  I  pray  thee,  as  the  Father  and  guide 
of  reason,  so  to  co-operate  with  us,  as  to  purge  us  from 
all  carnal  and  brutish  affections,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  attain 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  thyself." 

These  quotations  are  extracted  chiefly  from  Dod- 
dridge's  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  andHeber'sBampton 
Lectures ;  and  in  both  of  these  treatises  you  will  find 
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various  additional  quotations  of  similar  import.  If 
these  extracts  do  not  prove  that  the  denial  of  divine 
influence  is  a  heresy  "  not  so  much  as  named  among 
the  Gentiles,"  they  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  the 
true  doctrine  was  unequivocally  recognised  by  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gentile  philosophers.  It  is 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  observe,  that  on 
this  point  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  seems  to  have  coin 
cided  with  the  opinions  of  philosophers.  The  poetry 
of  a  nation  generally  embodies  the  religious  sentiments 
prevalent  among  the  common  people  ;  and  in  the  writ 
ings  of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  heathen  poets, 
their  heroes  and  other  characters  are  represented  as 
praying  not  only  that  the  external  occurrences  of  life 
might  be  controlled  and  overruled,  but  that  an  imme 
diate  energy  might  be  exerted  in  the  soul, — that  it 
might  be  irradiated  with  supernatural  light,  and  armed 
with  supernatural  courage. 

The  preceding  observations  demonstrate  the  credi 
bility  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  that  a 
divine  influence  may  be  exerted  immediately  on  the 
human  mind, — proving  that  it  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  and  with  the  feelings 
and  anticipations  of  nature.  But  it  is  solely  from  scrip 
ture  that  wre  are  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  doctrine, 
and  fully  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  influence.  It  has 
already  been  intimated,  that  the  substance  of  that 
doctrine  is  not  merely  that  divine  influence  is  exerted 
on  the  human  soul,  but  that  this  influence  is  exerted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  godhead, 
and  that  he  is  the  grand  and  proximate  agent  in  the 
application  of  redemption,  and  in  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  men. 

Assuming  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
assuming  farther,  that  he  is  associated  with  the  Father 
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and  the  Son  in  the  operations  of  divine  providence, 
both  of  which  doctrines  were  formerly  considered,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  scripture  proofs  which 
establish  the  reality  and  certainty  of  his  influences  and 
operations  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  These 
proofs  are  so  varied  and  abundant  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  stating  them  consists  in  selection  and  ar 
rangement. 

I  may  begin  by  remarking,  that  while  it  is  said  that 
the  "  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  that 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,"  the  abundant  communica 
tion  of  the  Spirit  being  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  while  the  gospel  is  called  the 
"  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  because  under  it  he  was 
to  be  dispensed  far  more  copiously  than  before,  yet, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  he  was  imparted, 
though  in  a  measure  comparatively  limited  and  scanty. 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  genera 
tions  before  the  flood,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  men."  And  in  allusion  to  that  declaration, 
it  is  said  by  the  apostle  Peter,  that  "  by  his  spirit 
Christ  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison 
who  had  formerly  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah."  These  expressions  are  somewhat  ambiguous, 
for  they  may  refer  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  the  remonstrances  of  Noah,  not  to  any  internal 
influence ;  but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that 
the  following  refer  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead, 
and  to  an  immediate  operation  on  the  mind.  "  Thou 
gavest  to  our  fathers,"  says  Nehemiah,  "  precepts, 
statutes,  and  laws,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  thy  servant 
— and  thou  gavest  also  thy  good  spirit  to  instruct 
them."  "  They  rebelled,"  says  Isaiah,  "  and  vexed  his 
holy  spirit."  Still  more  explicit  is  the  language  of 
David  in  the  51st  Psalm  :  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
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O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me 
not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salva 
tion,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit."  And,  again,  in 
another  psalm,  "  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art 
my  God,  thy  spirit  is  good ;  lead  me  into  the  land  of 
uprightness."  Not  less  explicit  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Almighty,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Pro 
verbs, — a  declaration  which  was  doubtless  intended  for 
those  to  whom  it  was  first  promulgated,  as  well  as  for 
subsequent  generations.  "  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof; 
behold  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make 
known  my  words  unto  you." 

The  various  expressions  now  quoted  refer  evidently 
to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  not  only  so,  but  all  of  them, 
at  least  those  which  are  taken  from  the  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon,  refer  indisputably  not  to  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  imparting  to  some  individuals, 
as  Bezaleel,  and  Aholiab,  and  Hiram,  an  extraordinary 
share  of  intellectual  ingenuity  and  natural  sagacity,  nor 
to  his  prophetic  impulses  or  his  miraculous  gifts,  but  to 
his  gracious  and  sanctifying  operations.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary,  however,  to  adduce  these  explicit  testi 
monies.  The  doctrine  under  consideration  pervades 
and  leavens  the  whole  mass  of  the  devotional  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  being  evidently  recognised  in  all 
the  promises  of  sanctification  and  comfort,  and  in  all 
the  petitions  for  these  blessings,  contained  in  the  psalms 
and  the  prophets.  These  promises  and  petitions  may 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  third  person  in  the  god 
head  is  the  immediate  agent  in  dispensing  celestial 
influence ;  but  they  undoubtedly  imply  that  such  influ 
ence  was  dispensed  ;  and  these  promises  and  petitions 
are  so  numerous  and  plain,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
produce  specimens.  In  Psalm  cxix.  alone,  the  doctrine 
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is  recognised,  probably  not  less  than  a  hundred  times. 
Nor  are  the  facts,  that  the  Spirit  was  imparted  prior  to 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his  re 
generating  and  comforting  agency  was  recognised  in  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures,  any  thing  more  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  In  every  successive 
age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  method  of 
salvation  has  been  substantially  the  same :  under  the 
patriarchal  and  legal  dispensations  believers  were  par 
doned,  from  a  prospective  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
"  One  Mediator ;"  and  it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  they  had  been  sanctified  by  any  other  agency 
than  that  of  the  "  One  Spirit." 

In  adducing  farther  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence,  I  would  appeal  to  the  leading  promise  of  the 
new  covenant,  as  delineated  by  the  ancient  prophets. 
"  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  them 
after  these  days,  saith  the  Lordt  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  on  their  hearts  ;  and  I 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people."  According  to  this  covenant,  the  Most  High 
was  not  simply  to  promulgate  his  laws  and  his  statutes, 
but,  by  a  distinct  and  additional  operation,  an  operation 
still  more  important,  he  was  to  write  his  laws  on  the 
hearts,  and  engrave  them  on  the  minds  of  his  people. 
The  same  operation,  it  may  be  added,  was  not  less 
plainly  implied  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  take  away  the 
hard  and  stoney  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
them  an  heart  of  flesh." 

Somewhat  similar  in  import  to  these  promises  is  the  re 
markable  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel,  announcing  that 
"  in  the  last  days  God  would  pour  out  of  his  spirit  upon 
all  flesh ;  that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  prophesy; 
that  their  young  men  should  see  visions,  and  their  old 
men  should  dream  dreams ;  and  that  on  his  servants, 
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and  on  his  handmaidens,  he  would  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  his  spirit ;  and  they  should  prophesy :  and  I 
will  shew  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the 
earth  beneath  ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke  : 
the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood,  before  that  great  and  notable  day  of  the 
Lord  come :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
But  as  this  prediction  was  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter 
to  the  wonderful  occurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
and  as  it  may  be  alleged  with  some  appearance  of 
plausibility,  that  it  relates  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  imparted  in  the  apostolic  age,  not  to  his  purifying 
and  permanent  operations,  I  shall  proceed  to  some 
other  declarations  liable  to  no  such  objection. 

I  appeal,  then,  to  those  declarations  and  promises, 
which  ensure  to  the  church  the  presence  of  the  Re 
deemer,  and  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  places.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in 
my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  I 
will  give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth."  These 
declarations  and  promises,  with  others  of  equivalent 
import,  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  these  miraculous  gifts  were  to  be 
only  of  temporary  continuance,  but  the  presence  and 
influence  referred  to  were  to  remain  with  the  church 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  a  militant  state.  Nor  can  a 
special  providential  protection  exhaust  the  import  of 
these  declarations  and  promises  ;  for  they  describe  an 
intimate  special  fellowship,  and  an  illuminating  and 
invigorating  influence,  exerted  directly  on  the  mind. 
To  what,  then,  can  they  apply,  but  to  the  gracious  and 
sanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
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I  am  aware  that,  in  a  work  which  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  talents  and  reputation  of  the  author,  a  widely 
different  view  is  given  of  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete 
or  Comforter,  contained  in  our  Lord's  valedictory  dis 
course  to  his  apostles.  In  his  Bampton  Lectures,  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Bishop  Heber  maintains 
that  that  promise  was  fulfilled  by  the  Spirit  qualifying 
the  apostles  and  their  coadjutors  to  publish  the  gospel, 
and  more  especially  to  write  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  or  covenant, — that  "  the  discovery  of  the 
Christian  covenant  of  pardon  and  grace  was  a  sufficient 
comfort  and  compensation  to  Christ's  followers  for  his 
departure  from  the  world," — and  that  "  the  ordinary 
and  sanctifying  grace  of  God  was  not  the  peculiar 
blessing  which  the  Comforter,  as  such,  was  to  bestow 
on  christians."  With  respect  to  this  singular  hypo 
thesis,  it  is  but  candid  to  admit,  that  much  of  the 
discourse  referred  to,  far  more,  probably,  than  is  gene 
rally  supposed,  relates  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  word,  to  the 
testimony  which  the  Spirit  was  to  enable  them  to  bear, 
and  to  the  miracles  which  he  was  to  enable  them  to 
work.  But  to  exclude  all  reference  to  these  gracious 
and  sanctifying  influences  seems  most  unwarrantable, 
and  is  especially  inconsistent  in  a  writer  by  wrhom  the 
doctrine  of  these  influences  is  most  explicitly  admitted. 
For,  first,  the  language  of  the  Saviour  is  naturally 
descriptive  of  a  real  and  personal  presence  on  the  part 
of  the  Comforter,  a  presence  similar  to  that  of  Christ 
himself,  such  as  would  amply  compensate  for  his  re 
moval,  and  which  was  never  to  be  withdrawn.  "  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  com 
forter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever :  he  dwell- 
eth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  Again,  many  of 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse  seem  framed,  as  if  on 
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purpose  to  comprehend  not  only  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  exercise 
of  them,  but  also  his  convincing  and  enlightening,  his 
purifying  and  consoling  operations.  "  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father  another  comforter  or  monitor." 
"  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment."  Still  farther,  there  are  other  ex 
pressions  and  statements  which  apply  naturally  and 
obviously  to  the  communion  between  God  and  his 
people,  maintained  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  but  which  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  Spirit's 
miraculous  gifts  and  operations.  "  If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him."  Can  any  person  of  ordinary  understanding 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  that  declaration  refers  to  the 
inhabitation  or  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  saints ; 
not  to  the  written  word,  which  is  an  external  posses 
sion  enjoyed  indiscriminately  by  those  who  love  the 
Saviour,  and  by  those  who  do  not  love  him  ?  As  an 
additional  presumption  against  Bishop  Heber's  view  of 
our  Lord's  discourse,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  his 
intercessory  prayer,  founded  on  that  discourse,  and 
offered  up  immediately  after  it,  a  conspicuous  place  is 
assigned  to  the  important  blessing  of  sanctification, — a 
blessing,  in  the  communication  of  which  the  Spirit  is 
the  grand  agent.  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth; 
thy  word  is  truth."  "  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  wherewith 
thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  refute  a  hypothesis  which  is 
not  very  plausible  in  itself,  which  has  attracted  com 
paratively  little  attention,  and  which  many  of  you 
probably  never  heard  of  before.  But,  independently 
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of  the  respectability  of  the  author,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a  theory,  which, 
by  restricting  the  import,  impairs  the  utility  of  a  most 
precious  and  interesting  portion  of  scripture ;  and  to 
show  that  the  discourse  in  question  is  legitimately 
applied,  when  applied,  as  it  is  by  ordinary  Christians, 
universally,  to  the  enlightening  and  purifying  as  well 
as  to  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that 
it  is  justly  regarded  as  an  inestimable  repository  of 
Christian  consolation  and  encouragement.* 

It  will  serve  at  once  to  confirm  the  view  now  given 
of  the  Saviour's  valedictory  discourse,  and  to  establish 
the  doctrine  more  immediately  under  consideration,  to 
remark  that  the  gospel  is  characterised  as  "the  mini 
stration  of  the  Spirit."  But  with  what  propriety  could 
it  be  thus  designated,  if  the  gifts  and  operations  of  the 
Spirit  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  primitive  age,  instead 
of  being  commensurate  with  the  whole  duration  of  that 
glorious  economy  ? 

That  they  are  to  be  thus  extended  is  further  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  not  only  is  the  Spirit  promised  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  as  one  of  the  grand 
and  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  but  that  the  Saviour  instructed  his  disciples  to  pray 
for  the  Spirit,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  spiritual 
blessings.  "  If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him." 
But  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  the  ex 
pression  is,  "give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him;" 
and  we  are  thus  taught  that  all  good  gifts,  if  not  compre 
hended  under  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  That  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 

*  Wliatley  has  refuted  Heber,  but  without  naming  him. 
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referred  to  in  this  declaration,  are  not  his  miraculous 
gifts,  which  were  to  be  limited  and  temporary,  is  proved 
by  the  directions  which  the  declaration  is  adduced  to 
enforce.  These  directions  were  given  nigh  to  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  prior  to  the  be 
stowal  of  the  Spirit's  miraculous  gifts  ;  they  form  a  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  mount,  which  was  addressed  to  an 
indiscriminate  multitude  ;  and  they  were  conveyed  in 
terms  which  render  them  applicable  to  every  individual 
of  every  country  and  in  every  age.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for  every  one  that  asketh 
receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened."  "  If  a  son  shall  ask 
bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him 
a  stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him 
a  serpent  ?  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer 
him  a  scorpion  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him  ?" 

I  shall  conclude  this  statement  of  the  direct  evidence 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  by  re 
marking,  that  to  these  influences  the  scripture  teaches 
us  to  trace  all  the  hallowed  and  salutary  effects  pro 
duced  on  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  word, — all  the  gracious  principles  and  dispositions 
which  distinguish  and  embellish  the  character  of  the 
Christian, — all  the  pious  purposes  which  he  cherishes, 
and  all  the  good  works  which  he  performs.  And,  in  a 
word,  it  represents  all  true  Christians  as  morally  trans 
formed  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  and  declares, 
expressly,  that  all  who  are  destitute  of  the  Spirit  are 
in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  the  Saviour,  and,  con 
sequently,  in  a  state  of  guilt,  and  depravity,  and  con- 
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demnation.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God."  "  According  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  The 
Spirit  "  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  on  the  hearts" 
of  believers ;  he  "  helps  their  infirmities,  and  makes 
intercession  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered."  He  is  "  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance,  and 
by  him  they  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." 
"  God  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure."  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek 
ness,  temperance." 

The  accumulation  of  proof  already  adduced  is  only 
a  summary,  or  rather,  a  specimen,  of  the  scripture 
evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Were  it  requisite,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
add  to  this  evidence ;  for  we  may  say  of  this  doctrine, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the  atone 
ment,  that  "  it  is  asserted,  in  the  clearest  terms,  in  so 
many  passages  of  scripture,  and  tacitly  assumed  as  a 
first  principle  in  so  many  more ;  it  is  intermingled  so 
closely  with  all  the  statements  of  truth  and  inculcations 
of  duty  throughout  the  holy  scriptures,  that  to  endea 
vour  to  exclude  it  from  revelation,  is  as  hopeless  an 
attempt  as  to  separate  colour  from  the  rainbow,  or 
extension  from  matter." 

To  the  proofs  already  produced,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  more  than  a  few  remarks,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  objections  against  the  doc 
trine  of  divine  influences,  and  the  futility  of  the  evasions 
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by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  neutralize  it.  First, 
then,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  numerous  texts  in  the  New  Testament  which 
relate  to  the  Spirit  and  his  influences,  cannot  be  re 
stricted  to  his  miraculous  gifts ;  and  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  must  refer  to  what  are  called 
his  ordinary  and  sanctifying  operations.  By  many 
commentators,  those  expressions,  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
described  as  an  "  earnest"  and  "  a  seal,"  and  in  which 
believers  are  represented  as  "  sealed,"  and  "  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  are  applied  to  his  mira 
culous  gifts.  Undoubtedly,  in  one  view,  his  miraculous 
gifts  might  be  regarded  as  a  seal  and  an  earnest,  for 
they  served  to  attest  and  confirm  the  doctrines  and 
promises  of  Christianity,  and  thus  afforded  a  pledge  that 
they  who  embraced  it,  and  complied  with  its  require 
ments,  would  "  obtain  salvation  with  eternal  glory." 
It  may  also  be  admitted,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
possession  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  was 
considered  a  presumption  or  proof  of  true  faith  and 
genuine  saintship ;  for  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
the  hearers  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the  house  of  Cor 
nelius,  they  "  spake  with  tongues  ;"  "  and  Peter  said, 
Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptised,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we?"  And  it  may  be  admitted,  farther,  that  there 
are  several  texts,  respecting  which  it  is  difficult  to  de 
cide  whether  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  miraculous, 
or  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  pro 
bability  is,  that  they  are  intended  to  comprehend  both. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  regarded  as  a  proof  of  saintship  only 
because  they  were  usually  accompanied  by  these  rege 
nerating  influences  ;  and  that  the  latter,  not  the  former, 
are  referred  to  in  the  larger  proportion  of  texts  in  the 
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New  Testament  relative  to  the  Spirit  and  his  opera 
tions,  may  be  inferred  with  perfect  certainty,  from 
three  circumstances.  First,  in  their  natural  and  obvious 
import,  these  texts  are  descriptive  of  enlightening  and 
purifying,  not  of  miraculous  operations.  Secondly, 
they  are  descriptive  of  influences  which  were  not  to  be 
limited  and  temporary,  but  the  common  privilege  of 
believers  of  every  country  and  every  age.  And,  lastly, 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  certain 
evidence  of  genuine  saintship,  and  a  sure  prognostic  of 
eternal  life  ;  for,  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  ;"  and  "  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  These 
assertions,  however,  are  applicable  only  to  the  renova 
ting  and  purifying  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  for  his 
miraculous  gifts  were  not  an  infallible  proof  of  a  state 
of  grace  and  salvation.  A  man  "  might  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  know 
ledge,  and  have  all  faith,  so  that  he  could  remove 
mountains,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  charity  or  love ;" 
and,  consequently,  "  be  nothing."  "  Many  will  say  to 
the  Saviour  on  the  last  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast 
out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  to  whom  he  will  profess,  I  never  knew  you : 
depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

A  second  artifice  resorted  to,  to  evade  the  evidence 
for  the  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  resolve  that 
agency  into  the  mere  natural  operation  of  the  word. 
The  word  having  been  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  whatever  is  accomplished  by  it,  may,  it  is  thought, 
be  truly  and  properly  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  You  are 
probably  aware  that,  on  this  principle,  an  eminent 
living  author  explains  those  texts  which  represent  the 
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finally  impenitent  as  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
denies  that  they  are  ever  the  subjects  of  his  immediate 
operation.  This  hypothesis  I  propose  to  examine  here 
after.  In  the  mean  time,  I  go  on  to  remark  that  the 
attempt  to  resolve  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  entirely 
into  the  operation  of  the  word,  or  the  truth,  or  the 
gospel,  is  an  attempt  utterly  preposterous.  It  is  proved 
to  be  so  by  the  facts,  that  the  apostles  distinguish  ex 
pressly  between  them ;  that  they  represent  the  word 
as  the  instrument,  and  the  Spirit  as  the  agent ;  and 
that  they  ascribe  the  success  of  their  preaching  exclu 
sively  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  and  intimate,  that 
without  his  accompanying  energy,  the  word  would 
never  be  productive  of  saving  results.  When  "  a  great 
multitude  at  Antioch  believed  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord,"  it  was  because  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
those  who  preached  the  word."  When  Paul  and  Bar 
nabas  returned  from  a  successful  mission,  "  they  re 
hearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he 
had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles."  And 
when  Lydia  embraced  the  gospel,  it  was,  it  is  said, 
because  "  the  Lord  opened  her  heart,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  "  I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase. 
So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither 
he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
"  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also 
in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur 
ance."  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his 
creatures."  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  word  of 
God."  In  these,  and  in  many  other  passages,  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  operation  of  the  word  are 
plainly  distinguished.  Each  is  represented  as  con 
cerned  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  men, — 
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the  one  as  the  instrument,  and  the  other  as  the  agent ; 
but  the  word,  however  energetically  and  eloquently 
preached,  is  described  as  "  weak  through  the  ftesh,"  as 
utterly  ineffective  through  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  unless  accompanied  "  by  the  blessing  of  Christ, 
and  the  working  of  his  Spirit."  The  natural  and  un 
avoidable  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  men  are  quickened  from  the  death  of  sin  to 
a  life  of  righteousness,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
be  devoutly  recognized  and  acknowledged ;  and  all  the 
glory  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  human  instructor 
by  whom  the  word  is  expounded  and  enforced,  not  to 
the  diligence  and  docility  of  the  individual  who  sur 
renders  himself  to  its  salutary  influence,  but  solely  to 
the  divine  agent,  by  whom  it  is  rendered  "  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword." 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

There  is  only  one  other  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  permanent  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Spirit  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice.  It  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr  Belsham,  the  boldest,  if  not  the  ablest 
of  the  recent  advocates  of  Socinianism.  "  The  agency," 
says  he,  "  which  is  ascribed  to  God  by  the  sacred 
writers,  extends  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good  ;  it  hardens 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh  as  well  as  opens  that  of  Lydia  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  general  and  not  a  particular  in 
fluence  ;  and,  consequently,  the  popular  language  of  the 
sacred  wyriters  by  no  means  authorizes  the  conclusion 
that  God  ever  interposes  supernaturally  to  produce 
moral  effects  in  the  world."*  On  these  observations  I 
may  remark,  that  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  discussion,  it  is  almost  immaterial  whether  with 

*  Quoted  by  Heber,  p.  284. 
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some  we  suppose  the  expression,  "  God  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,"  and  some  others  of  equivalent  import, 
to  mean  that  God,  by  withdrawing  the  restraints  of  his 
providence  and  grace,  permits  men  to  harden  their  own 
hearts;  or  with  other  interpreters,  that  he  places  them 
in  circumstances  in  which  that  effect  will  certainly 
follow ;  or  that,  as  a  punishment  for  previous  obstinacy, 
he  enfeebles  the  intellectual  powers;  or  lastly,  with  a 
late  authoi*,  that  he  increases  the  natural  obduracy  of 
their  tempers,  without,  however,  directly  controlling 
their  wills.  The  meaning  evidently  cannot  be  that  the 
Most  High  exerts  a  positive  agency  in  the  production 
of  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  for  that  is  a  sense  dia 
metrically  repugnant  to  the  peremptory  declarations  of 
scripture :  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  But  every  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed."  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  suf 
ficient  to  remark  that  the  expressions  which  seem  to 
represent  the  divine  agency  as  concerned  in  the  pro 
duction  of  sinful  purposes  and  actions,  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  confessedly  difficult,  while  the  passages 
which  assert  or  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  purifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  almost  innumerable, 
and  are  plain  and  obvious.  But  to  make  a  few  obscure 
expressions  a  standard  by  which  to  interpret  a  vast 
multitude  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  would  be  to  violate 
not  only  an  important  canon  of  criticism,  but  an  evident 
dictate  of  common  sense.  With  undiminished  confi 
dence,  then,  we  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  is  a  doctrine  inculcated  in  scripture, 
inculcated  unequivocally,  and  times  almost  without 
number;  and  we  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  it,  except  by  principles  of  exegesis  which  would 
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involve  the  clearest  discoveries  of  revelation  in  an 
obscurity  as  impenetrable  as  that  which  characterized 
the  absurd  and  ambiguous  responses  of  the  heathen 
oracles. 

Having  thus  brought  forward  a  vast  mass  of  direct 
evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  repel  the  most  specious  objections 
against  it,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prolong  the  dis 
cussion.  The  doctrine,  however,  is  one  not  only  of 
immense  importance,  but  one  respecting  which  the 
belief  entertained  by  many  even  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  is  a  dormant  and  speculative,  rather  than  a  living 
and  energetic  principle.  It  may  serve,  then,  to  deepen 
our  convictions,  both  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
that  cardinal  doctrine,  to  advert  shortly  to  the  indirect 
evidence  in  favour  of  it.  And  here  let  us  inquire  first, 
whether  it  fits  in,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  system  ?  Whether  it  is  confirmed 
or  opposed  by  other  doctrines  of  scripture  ? 

Now  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influence,  harmonises  completely  with  all  the 
other  doctrines  of  revelation  ;  and  that  in  some  of  the 
most  momentous  of  them  it  is  necessarily  presupposed 
or  implied.  In  particular,  it  is  assumed  or  implied  in 
the  representations  given  in  scripture  of  the  natural 
depravity  and  moral  impotence  of  human  nature  ;  and 
of  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  radical  change  of  heart 
and  character  to  qualify  men  for  the  employments  and 
enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  state.  Let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  that  change, 
as  delineated  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  as  attested, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  evidence  of  conscience  and 
reason,  of  observation  and  experience.  Those  who  have 
revolted  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  who  are  obsti 
nately  alienated  from  his  service,  must  be  brought  to 
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throw  away  the  weapons  of  their  unhallowed  rebellion, 
and  to  submit  cordially  and  implicitly  to  his  holy  and 
righteous  sway.  They  who  were  naturally  inclined  "  to 
trust  in  themselves  as  righteous  must  be  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  their  guilt  and  unworthiness ;  and 
be  prevailed  on  to  renounce  every  sentiment  of  self- 
dependence,  and  to  rely  on  the  obedience  and  suffer 
ings  of  another  for  pardon  and  acceptance.  They  who 
are  engrossed  with  earthly  pursuits,  and  whose  "  souls" 
spontaneously  "  cleave  to  the  dust,"  must  "  be  quick 
ened,"  and  be  led  to  elevate  their  affections  to  spiritual 
enjoyments  and  celestial  treasures.  In  a  word,  they  who 
are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and  the  emblem  of 
whose  condition  is  the  "  valley  full  of  dry  bones,"  must 
be  inspired  with  a  new  and  incorruptible  life,  and  made 
to  "  stand  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

Such  is  the  revolution  which  the  Christian  redemp 
tion  proposes  to  accomplish.  Such  in  substance  are  the 
changes  implied  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification 
of  every  sinner.  Reflect,  then,  on  the  stupendous 
grandeur  and  the  infinite  importance  of  these  changes, 
and  say  whether  anything  short  of  divine  energy  could 
accomplish  them.  If  none  but  an  Almighty  agent 
could  have  formed  the  natural  light,  the  most  refined 
and  glorious  of  material  substances,  who  but  he  "  that 
at  first  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness," 
could  cause  spiritual  light  to  shine  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  spiritually  blind,  "to  give  them  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?"  If  none  but  God  himself  could  have 
reduced  to  order  and  harmony  the  warring  elements  of 
that  chaos  out  of  which  emerged  the  material  universe, 
who  else  could  subdue  the  boisterous  passions,  and 
sanctify  the  depraved  principles  of  the  human  soul ; 
and  introduce  light,  and  purity,  and  peace  into  a  region 
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formerly  filled  with  darkness,  pollution,  and  misrule  ? 
If  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  could  produce  natural 
life  even  in  its  meanest  form,  shall  we  hesitate  to  recog 
nize  the  operation  of  the  same  resistless  energy  in  the 
production  of  that  spiritual  life  by  which  men  are 
brought  into  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  alliance  with 
the  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  and  capacitated  to  share  in  his 
inexhaustible  fulness  ?  Surely  not.  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures."  "  Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

"  The  transformation  of  apostate  man, 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  him  that  made  him." 

Another  argument  for  the  necessity  of  divine  influ 
ence,  of  an  indirect  nature,  but  possessed  of  great  force, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  requisite  to  qualify  the  Son  of  God 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  As  a  divine 
person  he  was  possessed  of  infinite  knowledge,  of  infi 
nite  power,  and  of  infinite  goodness  and  purity.  His 
human  nature  was  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin  ; 
and  was  connected  with  divinity  by  an  union  the  most 
intimate.  But  notwithstanding  of  these  pre-eminent 
qualifications,  it  was  requisite  that  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  be  imparted  to  him  in  unmeasured 
abundance.  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rested  on  him, 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  God  gave  the  Spirit  not  by  measure 
unto  him."  If,  then,  the  illuminating  and  invigorating 
influences  of  the  Spirit  were  necessary  to  qualify  the 
Saviour  himself  for  the  labours  and  trials  assigned  him, 
much  more  may  it  be  presumed  that  these  influences 
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are  indispensable  to  enlighten  and  purify,  to  strengthen 
and  console  creatures  naturally  ignorant,  feeble,  and  de 
praved,  and  to  qualify  them  for  discharging  duty,  and 
bearing  affliction,  and  vanquishing  temptation. 

In  confirmation  of  the  great  and  interesting  doctrine 
under  discussion,  I  shall  only  add  that,  if  not  unan 
swerably  demonstrated,  it  is  strongly  countenanced  by 
the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  We  have  all  read 
and  heard  of  instances,  perhaps  we  have  all  witnessed 
instances,  of  preachers  adorned  apparently  with  endoAv- 
ments  of  the  highest  order,  but  whose  exertions  were 
yet  almost  utterly  unproductive.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  known  instances  of  preachers  whose  gifts  and 
attainments  were  almost  contemptible,  but  who  were 
instrumental  in  "  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  How  are  we 
to  account  for  facts  so  remarkable  ?  No  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given  of  them  without  admitting 
either  that  the  Most  High  has  resolved  to  display  in 
this  manner  his  sovereignty  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
grace ;  or  that  the  teacher,  whose  qualifications  were 
inferior,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  inferiority,  prays 
more  fervently  for  supernatural  aid,  relies  on  it  more 
constantly  and  more  humbly ;  and  is  thus  honoured  as 
the  instrument  of  greater  good.  On  either  supposition 
we  have  a  proof  that,  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men,  the  effect  is  not  by  human  might  or  power, 
but  by  divine  energy.  The  feebler  instrument  is  made 
to  produce  the  more  magnificent  result.  "  The  treasure 
is  put  into  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men." 

An  irresistible  proof  of  this  kind  is  presented  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  apos 
tles.  "  In  him  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;"  and  "  never  man  spake  like  him."  For 
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a  period  of  three  years  he  preached  to  his  countrymen 
with  unexampled  skill,  and  zeal,  and  affection  ;  but 
though  his  labours  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  they 
did  not  produce  those  magnificent  results  which  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Five  hundred  brethren  assem 
bled  to  meet  him  after  his  resurrection  ;  and  these  pro 
bably  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  disciples  converted 
by  his  personal  ministry.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
apostle  Peter  addressed  himself  to  that  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people,  to  whom  his  Master  had  often 
"  stretched  out  his  hands"  in  vain  ;  and  three  thousand 
souls  were  converted.  Not  many  days  after,  five 
thousand  more  were  added  to  the  church.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  those  opposite  results  ?  Evidently  this  : 
that  when  the  Great  Teacher  himself  preached,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  "  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified ;"  but  that  after  his  ascension  the  preaching  of 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  though  it  had  before  been 
far  less  effective  than  his  own,  was  accompanied  with  an 
invincible  energy  from  on  high,  which  melted  the  ob 
durate,  and  from  stones  raised  up  children  to  Abraham. 
Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  Peter  himself.  "  Jesus, 
being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

It  may  be  stated  as  another  fact,  which  admits  not 
of  reasonable  denial,  that  where  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence  has  been  disowned,  or  where  it  has  not  been 
realised  by  a  vivid  and  influential  faith,  the  ministry  of 
the  word  has  been  always,  or  almost  always,  barren  of 
saving  and  sanctifying  fruits.  And  it  is  also  an  incon 
testable  fact,  that  those  missionaries  and  ministers  who 
have  been  endowed  with  eminent  qualifications,  and  who 
have  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success 
— such  as  Swartz  and  Elliot,  Baxter  and  Edwards, 
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Doddridge  and  Boston — have  all  been  conspicuous  ex 
amples  of  personal  piety ;  that,  with  unwearied  diligence 
in  teaching  and  preaching,  they  have  combined  unceas 
ing  and  earnest  prayers  for  supernatural  aid  ;  that  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  by 
the  grace  of  God  that  they  were  what  they  were  ;  and 
"  that  not  to  themselves  but  to  him  belonged  the  glory 
of  their  success." 

The  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  influence, 
does  not  involve  any  imputation  on  the  divine  word. 
The  word  is  the  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  accom 
plishing  the  result ;  and  it  possesses  ah1  the  aptitude  and 
perfection  that  can  belong  to  an  instrument.  It  reveals 
both  our  malady  and  our  remedy  ;  and  it  presents  con 
siderations  the  best  fitted  to  arouse  us  from  our  natural 
torpor,  and  to  excite  us  to  seek  for  salvation  as  "  the 
one  thing  needful;"  considerations  which  render  all 
who  resist  them  utterly  without  excuse.  The  word 
would  renew,  and  sanctify,  and  save  men,  if  only  men 
would  better  attend  to  it.  The  reason,  then,  why  grace 
is  necessary  to  regenerate  the  human  soul,  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  want  of  adaptation  in  the  wrord,  but  in  the 
obstinacy  of  human  depravity,  which  \vill  yield  to 
nothing  less  than  an  immediate  exertion  of  almighty 
power.  The  word,  accordingly,  is  appointed  merely  as 
an  instrument,  or  an  external  means  ;  and  from  its  very 
nature,  it  is  not  very  conceivable  that  any  other  place 
could  have  been  allotted  it.  Hence  it  is  called  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,"  requiring  of  course,  like  every  other 
weapon,  a  hand  to  wield  it. 

This  view  of  the  office  assigned  to  the  word,  instead 
of  disparaging  should  elevate  it  in  our  estimation.  It 
implies  that  the  word  is  the  ordinary,  if  not  the  only 
vehicle  through  which  the  Spirit  dispenses  his  quicken- 
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ing  and  transforming  influences ;  and  what  naturally 
follows  from  this,  and  tends  still  more  to  aggrandise 
the  divine  word  is,  that  the  great  object  of  the  opera 
tions  of  the  Spirit  is  to  bring  the  human  mind  to 
apprehend  distinctly  the  discoveries  of  the  word,  and 
to  surrender  itself  to  their  hallowed  influence.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  it  may  truly  be  said  (even  if  this 
should  not  be  the  proper  import  of  the  expression)  that 
"  Jehovah  magnifies  his  word  above  all  his  name," 
above  all  the  other  manifestations  of  his  character  and 
will.  This  view  of  the  rank  and  office  assigned  to  the 
word  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  instead  of  tending 
to  perplex  or  discourage  men,  serves  both  to  stimulate 
and  regulate  their  exertions.  While  it  excites  them  to 
a  diligent  use  of  the  word,  it  ought  to  prevent  them 
from  resting  satisfied  with  the  use  of  any  external  means 
whatever,  and  to  impel  them  to  importunate  and  unceas 
ing  prayer  for  those  heavenly  influences,  without  which 
outward  ordinances  will  prove  to  be  "  clouds  without 
rain,  and  wells  without  water." 

As  an  apology  for  enlarging,  to  what  may  seem  a  dis 
proportionate  length,  on  the  proofs  of  a  doctrine  almost 
universally  admitted  in  what  is  called  the  Christian  world, 
let  me  once  more  remind  you  of  the  immense  difference 
between  a  speculative  and  a  practical  belief;  and  let 
me  once  more  express  my  opinion,  that  there  is  proba 
bly  no  other  doctrine  in  the  whole  Christian  system,  to 
the  truth  and  importance  of  which  it  is  more  necessary 
in  the  present  age  to  summon  the  attention  both  of  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  of  the  hearers  of  the  gospel. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  its  divine  author,  "  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  truths  have  often  been  expounded 
in  these  latter  ages  with  great  purity  and  clearness ; 
and  yet  how  inconsiderable  the  success  which  generally 
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attends  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  now  when  compared 
with  the  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of  the 
apostles  and  first  ministers  of  the  word.  But  is  there 
not  a  cause  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
the  Almighty  is  tardy  or  reluctant  to  communicate  the 
Spirit ;  for  though  in  mere  sovereignty  he  may  dispense 
converting  grace  more  copiously  in  one  age  than  in 
another,  he  is  ever  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  give  his 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
"  word  of  God  seems  so  often  to  return  to  him  void, 
and  to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
sent?"  Beyond  all  question,  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  low  and  defective  views,  entertained  by 
many  preachers  of  the  great  and  radical  change  of 
heart  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  supernatural  influence  to  effect 
that  change;  and  in  the  want  of  a  proper  faith  in  the 
readiness  of  the  Almighty  to  exert  that  influence.  Let 
me  endeavour,  then,  to  impress  on  you  these  two  truths, 
"  that  you  are  not  sufficient  of  yourselves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  yourselves,  and  that  your  sufficiency  is  of 
God."  Like  most  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gos 
pel,  that  of  divine  influence  will,  if  properly  understood, 
serve  at  once  to  humble  and  to  animate  you.  While 
it  will  abase  you  by  compelling  you  to  renounce  all 
dependence  on  your  own  talents,  and  attainments,  and 
exertions,  and  to  pray  incessantly  for  supernatural  aid  ; 
it  will  animate  you  by  preventing  you  from  resting  con 
tented  with  any  thing  less  than  the  renovation  of  men, 
"  after  the  divine  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  holiness."  It  will  thus  impel  you  to  "attempt  great 
things,  and  to  expect  great  things ;"  and  by  the  divine 
blessing  which,  in  such  circumstances,  will  undoubt 
edly  be  conferred,  you  will  "  achieve  great  things." 
Let  me  just  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  how  closely 
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the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  is  connected  with  your 
personal  piety,  sis  well  as  with  your  official  success.  If 
it  be  a  fact  (and  who  that  attends  to  the  statements  of 
scripture  can  doubt  it  ?)  that  "  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
proceed  all  good  thoughts,  all  right  purposes,  and  all 
holy  actions ;  and  that  without  him  nothing  is  strong 
and  nothing  holy,"  then  how  fearfully  do  the  best  of  us 
sin  against  him ;  for  how  seldom  do  we  realize,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  our  obligations  to  him,  and  our  dependence 
upon  him  ?  Let  us  recollect,  that,  if  we  are  Christians 
in  reality  as  well  as  by  profession,  we  have  an  agent  of 
infinite  power  and  infinite  purity  dwelling  every  moment 
as  a  soul  within  our  souls,  to  irradiate  and  purify,  to 
invigorate  and  console  us.  Let  us  recollect,  that,  when 
ever  our  hearts  glow  with  devout  desires  and  affections, 
or  whenever  we  are  conscious  of  holy  thoughts  and 
purposes,  we  may  say,  in  a  sense  grander  than  that  in 
which  the  expression  was  originally  employed, — "  '  Tis 
the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us."  But  is  it  not  inex 
pressibly  wonderful  that  God  should  thus  condescend 
to  "dwell  with  men  on  the  earth?"  Ought  not  we  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  the  thought,  that 
the  resources  of  omnipotence  are  placed  at  our  dis 
posal  ?  How  melancholy,  then,  that  our  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  goodness  should  be  so  languid  and  ineffective  ! 
How  melancholy  that  our  hearts  should  be  the  seat  of 
so  many  vain  thoughts — the  theatre,  in  which  so  many 
proud  and  foolish  imaginations  "play  their  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,"  and  in  which  so  many  im 
pure  and  malevolent  desires  and  passions  "fight  and 
war !"  Let  us  recollect  that  all  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  most  unsuitable  inmates  in  a  soul  conse 
crated  by  the  presence  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
let  us  repress  and  banish  them,  lest  we  vex  and  grieve 
him,  and  compel  him  to  withdraw.  If  we  would  but 
VOL.  i.  u 
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consider  habitually,  that,  though  utterly  impotent  in 
ourselves,  we  are  provided  in  him  with  a  might  which 
nothing  can  baffle  ;  and  if  we  would  but  "  stir  up  our 
selves,  and  take  hold  of  his  strength,"  how  much  greater 
would  be  the  holiness  which  we  should  attain, — how 
much  greater  would  be  the  happiness  which  we  should 
enjoy.  "  We  should  mind  him,"  says  Dr  Barrow,  "  as 
the  root  of  all  good  fruits  growing  in  us,  or  sprouting' 
from  us, — the  producer  of  all  good  habits  formed  in  us, 
— the  assister  of  all  good  works  performed  by  us, — the 
spring  of  all  true  content  that  we  enjoy, — to  whom  our 
embracing  the  faith,  or  continuing  in  hope,  or  working 
in  charity — the  purification  of  our  hearts,  the  mortifica 
tion  of  our  lusts,  the  sanctification  of  our  lives,  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  are  principally  due,  are  most 
justly  ascribed ;  as  the  author  and  preserver  of  so  in 
estimable  benefits  unto  us,  let  us  mind  him ;  and, 
withal,  let  us  consider  him  as  condescending  to  be  a 
loving  friend,  and  constant  guest,  to  so  mean  and 
unworthy  creatures, — vouchsafing  to  attend  over  us, 
to  converse  with  us,  to  dwell  in  us, — rendering  our 
souls  holy  temples  of  his  divinity,  royal  thrones  of  his 
majesty,  and  bright  orbs  of  his  heavenly  light." 


LECTURE  XIII. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  CALL. 


Elements  of  the  Gospel.  Substance  of  the  Gospel  Call.  Its  Freeness. 
On  Faith  and  Repentance  as  Conditions  of  Salvation.  On  the  Use 
of  this  Term.  The  Universality  of  the  Gospel  Offer.  Principles  of 
the  Divine  Procedure.  Infinite  Value  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Harmony  of  Unlimited  Call  with  the  grand  Characteristics  of  the 
Scheme  of  Redemption.  Consistency  of  the  Unlimited  Offer  with  the 
Interests  of  Holiness.  Special  Encouragement  given  to  the  Con 
victed  and  the  Desponding.  The  Gospel  Call  Honest  and  Sincere. 
Express  Declarations  of  Scripture.  Conduct  of  God  in  giving  the 
Means  of  Grace  Outward  and  Inward.  Forbearance  and  Kindness. 
Recorded  Instances.  Objections  Answered.  Quotation  from  Howe. 

IN  the  application  of  redemption  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
grand  agent ;  and  I  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to 
state  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  which  establish 
the  reality  of  his  influences.  I  have  directed  your 
attention  also  to  what  may  be  called  the  economy  of 
divine  influences  ;  and  have  presented  you  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  application  of  redemption  the  Spirit  is  the  chief, 
but  he  is  not  the  sole  agent ;  for  we  ourselves  are  called 
to  be  active.  The  blessings  of  redemption  are  offered 
to  us  in  the  gospel,  and  we  are  invited  and  commanded 
to  accept  them  with  becoming  readiness  and  gratitude. 
The  next  subject  then,  which  presents  itself  for  con 
sideration,  is  the  gospel  call ;  under  which  are  included 
its  various  overtures,  and  invitations,  and  requirements. 
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The  gospel  is  the  good  news  of  salvation.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  the  scheme  of  mercy — a  message  or  pro 
clamation  from  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
calling  on  us  to  return  to  our  allegiance,  and  to  accept 
of  pardon,  sanctifying  influence,  and  eternal  life.  It 
may  tend  to  simplify  our  conceptions  of  the  gospel,  or 
the  message  of  mercy,  if  we  regard  it  as  consisting  of 
three  parts,  or  comprehending  three  things, — a  revela 
tion,  a  call  or  invitation,  and  a  promise.  It  contains, 
first,  a  revelation  or  declaration  of  the  wonderful  plan 
which  God,  in  infinite  love,  has  adopted  for  the  de 
liverance  of  our  fallen  race  from  guilt  and  misery,  and 
for  raising  them  to  imperishable  happiness  and  glory. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  gospel  more  especially  that  is 
styled  the  testimony,  or  record,  or  witness  of  God — 
a  term  peculiarly  significant  and  instructive.  In  its 
primary  acceptation  that  term  refers  to  the  deposition 
or  testimony  given  by  a  witness  on  oath  in  a  court  of 
justice.  It  intimates  therefore  that  the  Most  High 
God  condescends  to  present  himself  to  his  creatures 
in  that  character  and  attitude  ;  that  in  addressing  us 
in  the  gospel,  he  speaks  to  us  in  a  manner  the  most 
solemn  and  emphatic,  that  what  he  declares  to  us  is 
truth,  nothing  but  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  respect 
ing  our  immortal  interests,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know.  The  gospel  comprehends,  secondly,  a  call 
or  invitation,  under  which  may  be  included  its  various 
overtures  and  proposals,  its  entreaties  and  exhortations, 
its  demands  and  injunctions.  The  overtures  and  invi 
tations  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  spring  up  naturally 
out  of  its  discoveries,  and  the  great  object  of  them  is 
to  call  on  man  to  believe  its  discoveries,  and  to  accept 
of  its  blessings.  These  various  overtures,  and  invita 
tions,  and  demands,  constitute  substantially  one  call ; 
but  that  call  is  exhibited  in  these  diversified  forms  and 
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aspects,  because  the  author  of  it  presents  himself  both 
as  a  benefactor,  tendering  blessings  to  our  acceptance, 
and  as  a  sovereign  requiring  our  obedience.  These 
overtures,  and  invitations,  and  requirements,  are  enforced 
by  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  part  of  the 
gospel,  namely,  by  a  promise,  or  a  collection  of  pro 
mises  ;  the  import  or  amount  of  which  is,  that  salvation 
shall  infallibly  be  bestowed  on  all  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it  as  the  free  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  overtures  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  enforced 
not  only  by  "  promises  exceedingly  great  and  precious," 
but  by  denunciations  the  most  terrific  and  alarming. 
These  denunciations  are  dictated  by  boundless  compas 
sion,  as  well  as  by  inflexible  justice  ;  they  are  naturally 
presupposed  in  the  overtures  and  promises  of  the  gos 
pel  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  do  not  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its 
necessary  appendage  or  accompaniment. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  the  gospel  that  I  am  at  pre 
sent  to  consider ;  that  is,  its  call  or  offer,  comprehend 
ing  its  invitations,  and  exhortations,  and  requirements. 
And  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  substance  of  the  gospel  call  is  this  :  that  men 
return  to  God,  and  accept  of  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
The  gospel  addresses  men  in  the  character  of  sinners, 
of  creatures  involved  in  guilt  and  obnoxious  to  punish 
ment.  While  it  reveals  a  remedy  for  their  miseries, 
it  requires  them  to  consider  and  believe  its  announce 
ments,  to  forsake  those  sins  which  must  otherwise 
prove  their  ruin,  to  accept  of  a  free  pardon,  and  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  rightful 
Sovereign.  In  other  words,  the  substance  of  its  de 
mands  is  comprehended  in  faith  and  repentance. 

These  two  duties,  if  duties  we  may  call  them,  we 
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shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  at  greater 
length.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  by  faith  we  are  to  understand  such  a  belief  in 
the  testimony  of  the  gospel  as  is  accompanied  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  will  and  the  heart  in  its  proposals 
and  invitations ;  and  by  repentance  we  understand  a 
sincere  abandonment  of  sin,  and  a  return  to  the  love 
and  the  service  of  God.  Repentance  implies,  of  course, 
what  indeed  the  original  term  naturally  imports,  a 
radical  change  of  mind,  the  adoption  of  new  views,  and 
principles,  and  sentiments. 

That  repentance  and  faith  comprehend  all,  or  almost 
all  that  is  included  in  the  invitations  and  requirements 
of  the  gospel,  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  that 
they  are  expressly  specified  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  apostolic  preaching.  "  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That  the  essence 
of  the  various  invitations  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel 
is  contained  in  faith  and  repentance,  is  a  proposition, 
of  the  truth  of  which  we  might  farther  satisfy  ourselves, 
by  examining  these  multitudinous  invitations  and  in 
junctions  in  detail.  Take  as  a  specimen  the  beautiful 
epitome  of  them  given  in  Isaiah  Iv.  :  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money  :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money,  and  without  price.  Where 
fore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ? 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  hearken 
diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and 
let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear, 
and  come  unto  me  :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  ;  and 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near :  Let 
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the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  who  will 
have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  who  will  abun 
dantly  pardon."  What  exhortation  or  injunction  is 
there  in  that  most  affectionate  address  which  may  not, 
without  twisting  or  torturing,  be  resolved  into  one  or 
other  of  the  important  and  comprehensive  duties  already 
mentioned  ? 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  repentance  and  faith 
include  the  essence  and  substance  of  those  evangelical 
invitations,  and  exhortations,  and  injunctions.  But  it  is 
proper  to  add,  that  on  the  obvious  and  reasonable  prin 
ciple,  that  the  prescription  of  the  end  includes  also  the 
prescription  of  the  means,  the  command  to  believe  and 
repent  may  be  regarded  as  including  a  command,  to 
observe  diligently  those  external  ordinances,  appointed 
as  the  means  of  producing  and  invigorating  faith  and 
repentance,  such  as  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  word, 
and  the  hearing  of  the  word.  "  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates, 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors." 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  well  founded,  they  show 
how  just  and  important  is  the  answer  given  to  one  of 
the  questions  in  our  Shorter  Catechism,  an  answer 
against  which  some  have  objected  with  an  unreasonable 
fastidiousness,  as  if  it  countenanced  a  legal  or  anti- 
evangelical  spirit.  "  That  we  may  escape  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of  us  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  life,  with  the  diligent 
use  of  all  the  outward  means  whereby  Christ  communi- 
cateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption." 

I  may  add  that,  even  from  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
is  also  in  some  measure  apparent,  that  the  gospel  call 
is  eminently  proper  and  reasonable.  What  can  be 
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imagined  more  proper  than  that  creatures  Avhich  have 
transgressed  the  law,  and  insulted  the  authority  of  him 
who  is  the  author  of  their  being,  and  the  giver  of  all 
their  enjoyments,  and  whose  law  is  unimpeachably 
just  and  excellent,  should  forsake  their  transgressions, 
and  return  to  his  service  ?  And  since,  in  infinite  love 
and  mercy,  he  has  provided  for  them  a  most  expensive 
remedy,  what  more  reasonable  than  that  they  should 
consider  attentively  the  nature  of  that  remedy,  believe 
what  he  declares  to  them  respecting  it,  and  accept  of 
it  with  cordiality  and  gratitude  ? 

2.  The  gospel  call  or  offer  is  free,  and,  in  one  sense, 
unconditional.  We  can  easily  imagine,  that  as  a  price  for 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  we  might  have  been  required 
to  pay  a  vast  amount  of  silver  or  gold,  or  to  perform  some 
arduous  and  perilous  service,  or  to  endure  severe  priva 
tions  and  sufferings.  But  no  such  payment,  and  no 
such  services  or  sufferings  are  demanded.  The  bless 
ings  of  salvation  are  tendered  to  us  as  a  free  gift ;  we 
have  only  to  accept  of  them,  and  they  are  ours.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  are  invited  to  "  buy  them  without  money, 
and  without  price."  Hence,  too,  it  is  said,  "  Whoso 
ever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 
And  hence  also  it  is  said,  "  We  are  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  and  that  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

It  is  then  an  important  characteristic  of  the  gospel 
offer  that  it  is  free ;  that  it  is  fettered  by  no  harsh  or 
capricious  restriction,  burdened  by  no  unreasonable  or 
impracticable  condition.  But  how  is  this  representa 
tion  reconcileable  with  what  has  been  already  stated  ? 
Are  not  faith  and  repentance  demanded  as  indispen 
sable  prerequisites  or  conditions  of  salvation  ?  Is  there 
not  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
purchase  and  the  application  of  redemption  ?  In 
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the  one  we  are  passive,  and  in  the  other  we  are  active. 
And  if  redemption  can  now  be  said  to  be  free,  would  it 
not  have  been  still  more  free  if  faith  and  repentance 
had  been  dispensed  with  ;  if  men  had  been  completely 
and  absolutely  passive  in  the  whole  affair  from  first  to 
last ;  and  if  God  had  conferred  on  them  his  blessings, 
merely  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  resistless  might,  and 
without  a  single  act  or  volition  on  their  own  part  ? 

This  objection  merits  our  attentive  consideration. 
Let  us  examine  it,  however,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  it 
is  founded  on  misapprehension,  and  that  the  requirement 
of  faith  and  repentance  is  not  incompatible  with  the  free 
and  gracious  character  of  the  gospel  salvation,  and  the 
gospel  offer.  It  is  readily  admitted  that,  in  reference  to 
the  requirement  of  human  agency,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  purchase  and  the  application  of  redemption. 
In  the  purchase  of  redemption,  or  in  the  great  work  of 
atonement  for  sin,  we  are  required  to  do  nothing,  not 
because  such  a  requirement  would  have  been  unreason 
able  or  unjust ;  but  because  we  can  do  nothing,  and 
because  Christ  has  already  done  all.  But  in  the  appli 
cation  of  redemption,  including,  under  that  expression, 
our  attainment  of  a  personal  interest  in  its  blessings, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  be  entirely  passive;  we  are 
required  to  repent  and  believe.  To  reconcile  the  re 
quirement  of  faith  with  the  free  and  gracious  nature  of 
justification,  one  of  the  fundamental  blessings  of  salva 
tion,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  though  faith  may  be 
regarded  as  a  work,  it  is  not  as  a  work  that  it  jus 
tifies.  A  similar  remark  might,  perhaps,  be  made  re 
specting  repentance,  and  the  connexion  between  faith 
and  repentance  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
salvation  on  the  other.  It  is  not  as  works,  or  as  earn 
ing  these  blessings  that  they  are  connected  with  them. 

Important  as  the  remark  is,  it  does  not  go  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  Christian  salva 
tion  that  its  blessings  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  faith 
and  repentance.  Reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
subject,  and  you  will  perceive  this  clearly  and  dis 
tinctly.  The  Christian  salvation  comprehends  restora 
tion,  not  simply  to  happiness,  but  to  a  happiness 
suited  to  the  nature  of  men  as  intelligent  and  moral 
agents, — to  a  happiness  originating  in  holiness.  It  im 
plies,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  right  sentiments  toward 
God  ;  of  sentiments  of  veneration,  confidence,  and  love. 
But  these  sentiments  cannot  possibly  be  exercised  by 
creatures  who  have  sinned,  unless  they  return  to  God 
from  their  state  of  alienation  and  apostacy ;  that  is, 
unless  they  repent.  Not  less  necessary  is  the  faith  or 
belief  of  the  gospel.  Supposing  it  possible,  would  you 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  be  admitted  to  pardon  and 
peace  with  God,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  pardon  and  peace  are  procured ;  to  have  been 
left  ignorant  of  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and,  consequently,  of  our  inestimable  obliga 
tions  to  his  unspeakable  kindness  ?  Surely  not.  But 
the  thing  supposed  is  not  practicable.  To  enjoy  our 
deliverance  we  must  know  our  deliverer,  and  we  must 
know  what  he  has  done  or  suffered  for  us.  The  price 
and  means  of  our  redemption  are  far  more  stupendous 
and  wonderful,  and  exhibit  a  far  more  impressive  de 
monstration  of  the  love  as  well  as  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  than  its  results  or  blessings ;  and  without  a  know 
ledge  of  that  price,  and  these  means,  or  what  is  virtu 
ally  the  same  thing,  without  a  belief  of  the  gospel 
testimony  respecting  the  abasement  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  there  could  not  be  an  adequate  or  proper  enjoy 
ment  of  these  blessings.  What  serves  to  enhance 
incalculably  these  blessings,  what  chiefly  imparts  to 
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them  their  relish,  is,  that  they  are  procured  by  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour ;  nor  can  we  taste  them  aright 
without  faith  in  that  precious  blood. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  appointment  connect 
ing  the  blessings  of  salvation  with  faith  and  repentance 
is  not  an  arbitrary  one  ;  that  it  results  necessarily  from 
their  nature,  and  from  the  means  by  which  they  have 
been  procured.  Less  than  faith  and  repentance  could 
not  have  been  required  in  order  to  our  possession  of 
them  ;  but  more  is  not  demanded  ;  and,  consequently, 
they  could  not  have  been  offered  on  terms  more  easy, 
or  in  a  manner  more  free  and  gracious.  The  truth  is, 
that  faith  may  be  regarded  just  as  our  acceptance  of 
these  blessings  ;  and  in  this  very  aspect  it  is  often  ex 
hibited  in  scripture.  Without  our  acceptance  they 
cannot  be  ours ;  but  our  acceptance  does  not  impair 
their  gracious  character.  It  would  indeed  be  as  ab 
surd  to  suppose  that  our  acceptance  of  them  consti 
tutes  our  title  to  them,  or  to  regard  it  as  the  work  or 
price  by  which  they  are  purchased,  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  a  beggar's  acceptance  of  an  alms  trans 
forms  it  into  wages,  or  that  a  criminal's  acceptance  of 
a  pardon  implies  a  declaration  that  he  never  violated 
the  law. 

Perhaps,  it  may  still  be  said, — admitting  the  indis 
pensable  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  gospel  salvation,  and  admitting,  of 
course,  their  consistency  with  the  gospel  offer,  would 
not  salvation  have  been  still  more  free,  if  faith  and 
repentance,  instead  of  being  required  as  duties,  had 
been  produced  in  us  entirely  by  the  simple  fiat  of 
omnipotent  might  ?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give.  Faith  and  repent 
ance,  from  their  very  nature,  are  acts  performed  by  the 
beings  of  whom  they  are  predicated  ;  and  to  suppose 
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them  to  be  produced  or  exercised  without  any  volition 
or  exertion  on  their  part,  is  to  suppose  a  monstrous 
absurdity — a  palpable  contradiction.  To  accomplish 
such  an  achievement,  is  beyond  the  power  even  of 
omnipotence — an  assertion  which  we  may  make  with 
confidence,  while,  however,  it  becomes  us  to  make  it 
with  reverence.  But  though  the  Almighty  cannot 
effect  contradictions  or  impossibilities,  he  has  unlimited 
control  over  the  minds  of  men, — he  can  excite  them  to 
consider  their  ways,  and  to  renounce  their  sins  ;  and 
he  can  excite  them  to  reflect  on  the  gospel  testimony, 
and  to  esteem  it  "  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation."  In  other  words,  he  can,  by  his  prevent 
ing  and  co-operating  grace,  excite  them  to  repent  and 
believe.  This,  in  fact,  he  actually  does  in  every 
instance  where  faith  and  repentance  are  produced  and 
exerted.  Hence  it  is  that  faith  and  repentance  are  the 
result  both  of  divine  and  human  agency,  the  subject  at 
once  of  promise  and  precept, — graces,  if  viewed  with 
respect  to  God,  and  duties,  when  contemplated  with 
respect  to  men.  Such,  then,  is  the  free  and  gracious 
character  of  the  gospel  offer,  that  not  only  are  its 
blessings  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  vilest 
transgressors  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  but 
in  every  instance  in  which  they  are  accepted,  the  ac 
ceptance  is  itself  the  effect  of  divine  influence. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  explanation  or 
the  philosophy,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  conduct  of 
God  in  pursuing  a  different  procedure  in  the  application, 
from  that  pursued  in  the  purchase  of  redemption, — in 
leaving  us  passive  in  the  one,  but  calling  on  us  to  be 
active  in  the  other,  by  demanding  from  us  faith  and 
repentance,  as  necessary  pre-requisites  or  antecedents. 
That  explanation,  as  now  appears,  may  be  compressed 
into  a  single  sentence.  The  Almighty  thus  acts  be- 
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cause,  as  it  is  to  be  expected  from  his  infinite  wisdom, 
he  is  determined  to  treat  us  according  to  the  nature 
with  \vhich  he  has  endowed  us, — to  deal  with  us  not 
as  inanimate  substances,  or  irrational  animals,  but  as 
intelligent  and  moral  agents. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  assist  us  in  determining 
how  far,  or  in  what  sense,  faith  and  repentance  are 
terms  or  conditions  of  salvation.  You  are  all  aware 
that  these  expressions  are  objected  to  by  some  as  equi 
vocal,  and  by  others  as  anti-evangelical, — as  inconsistent 
with  the  free  and  gracious  nature  of  the  Christian 
redemption.  If  these  expressions  were  employed  to 
convey  the  idea  of  anything  meritorious,  or  to  insinuate 
that  salvation  is  in  any  respect,  of  works,  they  would 
be  most  improper  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
that  sense,  they  often  *have  been,  and  often  still  are 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  understood  to 
denote  indispensable  pre-requisites, — things,  in  the 
order  of  means,  which  are  absolutely  essential, — they 
involve  nothing  that  is  at  all  objectionable.  In  this 
acceptation  they  are  employed  by  many  of  the  soundest 
and  best  of  our  old  divines,  and  even  by  some, — by 
Jonathan  Edwards,  for  example, — whose  sentiments 
were  ultra-orthodox,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  ex 
pression.  In  this  sense,  also,  they  are  used  in  our 
subordinate  standards.  In  the  answer  to  the  thirty- 
second  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  it  is  said, 
that  "  God  requires  faith  as  the  condition  to  interest 
sinners  in  the  Mediator."  And  in  "  the  Sum  of  Saving 
Knowledge,"  it  is  said,  that  "  God  requireth  no  other 
conditions  but  faith,  and  is  well  pleased  to  justify  sin 
ners  upon  that  condition." 

For  many  years  past,  the  expressions  in  question 
have  been  employed  by  comparatively  few  writers  and 
preachers  whose  sentiments  are  decidedly  evangelical. 
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Since,  then,  they  are  confessedly  ambiguous,  and  since' 
they  may  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  the  question 
naturally  occurs,  Ought  they  to  be  banished  entirely 
from  our  theological  vocabulary  ?  This,  I  apprehend, 
would  not  be  expedient,  and  that  for  three  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  no  other  words,  as  Mr  Hall  remarks 
in  vindicating  his  use  of  them,  convey  so  exactly  and 
forcibly  the  idea  of  necessary  antecedents  ;  and  such 
is  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  that  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  to  relinquish  a  word  that  it  has  been 
frequently  misapplied.  In  the  next  place,  the  entire 
avoidance  of  these  expressions  would  naturally  lead  the 
common  people  to  regard,  with  an  unfounded  and  mis 
chievous  jealousy,  all  those  authors  who  have  employed 
them, — among  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  found 
some  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  of  our  divines.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  Arminian,  or  legal  doc 
trine,  in  both  our  established  churches,  dissenters,  in 
their  laudable  solicitude  to  avoid  it,  have  not  unna 
turally  been  impelled  into  the  opposite  extreme,  — that, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  their  ministers  have  felt 
themselves  fettered  in  enforcing  the  demands  and 
requirements  of  the  gospel,  and  have  failed  to  inculcate, 
with  suitable  energy,  the  obligation  of  the  unconverted 
to  believe  and  repent.  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been 
hitherto  the  extreme  into  which  the  ministers  of  our 
own  denomination  have  been  in  greatest  danger  of 
running.  On  the  whole,  therefore,' — though  in  strict 
ness  of  language  it  is,  perhaps,  a  catachresis,  or  abuse 
of  terms,  to  speak  of  the  acceptance  of  a  blessing  as 
the  condition  of  obtaining  it, — it  does  not  seem  advis 
able  to  abandon  entirely  the  expressions  in  question. 
It  seems  better  to  employ  them  sparingly,  and  to 
explain  frequently  the  sense  in  which  they  are  em- 
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ployed, — to  intimate  that  they  are  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  not  of  merit  or  desert,  but  of  fit  and  necessary 
antecedents,  or  of  indispensable  pre-requisites. 

Excusable  or  justifiable  as  may  be  the  occasional  use 
of  these  expressions,  it  must  be  remarked  that  language 
has  been  employed  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which 
is  not  only  indefensible  but  dangerous.  Those  ministers 
in  our  established  churches  who  are  regarded  as  Ar- 
minians,  but  many  of  whom  ought  rather  to  be  con 
sidered  as  Pelagians,  are  accustomed  to  say  that  men 
must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  come  to  Christ,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  repentance,  and  certain 
other  things  as  recommending  men  to  the  favour  of 
God,  or  as  qualifications  necessary  to  fit  or  entitle  them 
to  apply  to  the  Saviour.  They  thus  indirectly  insinuate, 
if  they  do  not  explicitly  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  and  unwarrantable  for  the 
sinner  to  hope  for  the  blessings  of  salvation  till  he  has 
first  made  himself  in  some  measure  worthy  to  receive 
them.  Language  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  Scotland  dui'ing  what  is  called 
the  Marrow  Controversy,  about  a  century  ago ;  those 
who  wish  for  fuller  information  on  this  point,  and  on 
several  collateral  topics,  will  do  well  to  read  the  "  Act 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  concerning  the  Doctrine  of 
Grace,"  and  the  treatise  by  the  late  Mr  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  entitled  "  Gospel  Truth  Stated  and  Illus 
trated." 

An  opinion  nearly  allied  to  that  just  mentioned  was 
broached  a  few  years  ago  by  an  eminent  living  writer 
and  preacher,  in  this  country,  whose  sentiments  on 
almost  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  are  clear 
and  accurate.  In  his  "  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Parish  of  Kilmany,"  and  in  his  "  Tron  Church  Ser 
mons,"  Dr  Chalmers  maintains  the  propriety  of  incul- 
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eating  abstinence  from  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty 
as  a  species  of  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  a  humble 
reliance  on  the  atonement  and  grace  of  the  Saviour. 
But  there  is  unquestionably  one  most  momentous  truth 
which  that  representation  tends  to  conceal,  and  one 
most  erroneous  and  injurious  impression  which  it  tends 
to  convey.  By  fixing  the  attention  of  the  unconverted 
sinner  on  certain  things  which  he  is  to  do  or  to  attempt 
while  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  that  supernatural 
influence,  which  is  to  enable  him  to  believe,  it  prevents 
him  from  perceiving  that  pardoning  mercy  and  quick 
ening  grace  are  every  moment  placed  at  his  acceptance. 
It  naturally  induces  him,  therefore,  to  think  that  for 
the  want  of  faith  he  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed, 
and  it  may  thus  prevent  him  from  doing  what  is 
his  instant  and  most  urgent  duty,  namely,  to  look 
directly  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  accept  without  hesita 
tion  or  delay  of  the  mercy  and  grace  offered  to  him. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  allow  that  the  language 
employed  by  the  writer  referred  to,  when  stating  his 
opinion,  is  somewhat  crude ;  and,  as  generally  happens, 
the  crudeness  of  the  language  seems  to  proceed  from 
crudeness  of  thought,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  his 
sentiments  differ  from  those  generally  held  by  evangeli 
cal  divines  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

To  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  any  individual,  how 
ever  illustrious,  on  any  subject,  is  a  matter  of  very 
subordinate  importance  in  comparison  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  in  reference  to  it.  And  the  subject  more 
immediately  under  consideration  is  not  one  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  or  one  in  reference  to  which  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel  to  inculcate  on  his 
hearers  the  immediate  renunciation  of  all  known  sin. 
But  to  inculcate  the  renunciation  of  sin  as  constituting 
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a  right  to  accept  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  or  even 
as  a  preparation  for  embracing  the  gospel,  seems  evidently 
unwarrantable  ;  for  as  it  is  never  too  early  to  inculcate 
repentance,  so  it  is  never  too  early  to  inculcate  faith 
on  the  unconverted.     Indeed,  until  the  sinner  look  to 
the  Saviour,  and  until  he  obtain  some  "  apprehensions 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,"  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  cherish  emotions  of  genuine  contrition   and  godly 
sorrow.     While,  then,  from  the  very  first  he  is  to  be 
urged  to  "  cease  to  do  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well," 
from  the  very  first  also,  he  is  to  be  urged  to  consider 
and  "believe  the  gospel  report,"  and  to  "commit  his  soul 
to  him  who  can  keep  it  against  the  great  day."     Such 
is  the  free  and  gracious  nature  of  the  overtures  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  that  neither  external  reforma 
tion  nor  anything  else,  is  demanded  as  a  qualification 
or  title  to  capacitate  or  warrant  perishing  sinners  to 
apply  to  the  Redeemer.     They  are  invited,  and  there 
fore  authorised  to  come  to  him  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  come  to  him  just  as  they  are,  labouring  under 
the  burden  of  guilt  and  depravity  ;  and  to  accept  at 
once  of  a  free  and  complete  remission,  and  of  regene 
rating  and  sanctifying  grace.     And  hence  it  follows, 
farther,  that  instead  of  regarding  peace,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  as  blessings  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
them  to  expect  till  they  have  arrived  at  some  remote 
stage  in  the  Christian  course,  they  are  to  regard  them 
as  blessings,  their  immediate  enjoyment  of  which  is 
prevented  only  by  their  own  criminal  unbelief,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  their  non-acceptance. 

3.  The  gospel  offer  is  universal  and  unlimited.  Not 
only  are  the  blessings  of  salvation  tendered  to  men  freely 
and  gratuitously,  they  are  tendered  to  all  men  without 
restriction  or  exception.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  that  the 
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gospel  call  is  addressed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
sensible  sinners,  as  he  designates  them,  that  is,  to  those 
who  are  sensible  of  their  situation,  who  are  in  some 
degree  awakened  to  a  perception  of  their  guilt,  and  an 
apprehension  of  their  danger.  But  though  special  en 
couragement  is  given  to  such  persons,  no  class  of  sinners 
is  excluded.  "  The  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature."  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come.  And  let  him  that  is 
athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely."  While  "the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,"  are  invited  to  come  to  the  Saviour  and  to  accept 
of  rest,  "  the  stout-hearted,  and  they  who  are  far  from 
righteousness,  are  commanded  to  hearken,"  and  to 
accept  of  a  righteousness  and  a  salvation  brought  near 
to  them. 

It  is  on  the  universality  of  the  gospel  offer  that  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  "  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity"  founds  the  assertion,  that  the  "  Father  has 
made  a  deed  of  gift,  or  grant,  of  Christ  unto  all  man 
kind."  This  position  was  strenuously  defended  by  Mr 
Boston,  and  the  ministers  associated  with  him  in  wrhat 
is  termed  the  "  Marrow  Controversy."  In  defending 
that  position  Mr  B.  scrupled  not  to  assert  further, 
that  "  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  office," 
and  that  Christ  was  given,  not  to  the  elect  only,  but 
to  sinners  indefinitely ;  elect  or  non-elect  sinners  of 
the  race  of  Adam  without  exception."  He  mentions, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  purchase  as  well  as  the  appli 
cation  of  redemption  is  peculiar  to  the  elect.  The 
expressions  employed  by  himself  and  his  associates  are 
not  always  the  most  precise  or  happy  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  sentiments  also  are  not  charge 
able  with  some  degree  not  only  of  confusion,  but  of 
contradiction.  By  the  deed  of  gift,  or  warrant,  they 
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do  not  mean  that  sinners  are  actually  put  in  possession 
of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  but  merely  that  they  are 
warranted  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr  B. 
states  expressly,  that  by  this  language  he  "understood 
no  more  than  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
word,  affording  a  warrant  to  offer  Christ  to  all,  and  a 
warrant  to  all  to  receive  him."  But  of  the  truth  and  im 
portance  of  these  cardinal  positions  they  seem  to  have  en 
tertained  a  distinct  apprehension  and  a  firm  persuasion. 
The  procedure  of  God  in  making  a  universal  and  un 
limited  offer  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  is  entitled  to 
special  attention,  as  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men.  Plow  rarely  does  it 
happen  that  human  teachers,  and  human  benefactors, 
and  human  potentates,  make  an  unrestricted  offer  of 
such  blessings  as  they  have  to  bestow,  or  that  they 
dispense  their  blessings  "  without  respect  of  persons," 
without  regarding  the  rich  and  the  learned  more  than 
the  indigent  and  the  illiterate.  Plato  wrote  on  the 
door  of  his  academy,  "  Let  no  man  ignorant  of  geome 
try  enter  here."  Jesus  Christ  invites  the  simple  and 
the  ignorant  to  enter  his  school  and  learn  the  lessons 
of  celestial  wisdom.  It  is  the  saying  of  a  heathen 
poet,  "  I  hate  the  uninitiated  vulgar,  and  drive  them 
from  me."  The  Son  of  God  addressed  the  greater 
part  of  his  discourses  to  the  "  common  people,"  and 
appointed  his  gospel  to  be  "  proclaimed  to  the  poor." 
What  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  blessings  of  salva 
tion  are  offered  to  men  irrespectively,  not  only  of 
external  but  of  moral  distinctions  ;  for  not  only  the 
poorest  but  the  guiltiest  and  vilest  of  human  beings 
are  invited  to  accept  of  them.  When  a  rebellion  breaks 
out  in  an  earthly  empire,  and  when  it  is  judged  expe 
dient  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  those  who 
will  lay  down  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
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allegiance,  it  is  usual  to  except  those  who  were  the 
ringleaders  in  the  revolt,  or  whose  crimes  have  been 
peculiarly  atrocious.  It  is  often  proper  and  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  might  seem  natural  to  antici 
pate  that  the  principle  would  be  acted  on  in  the  divine 
government.  This  is  the  manner  of  men ;  "  but  as  the  hea 
vens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  the  ways  and  the 
thoughts  of  God  high  above  the  ways  and  the  thoughts 
of  men."  In  issuing  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  the 
Supreme  Ruler  makes  no  exceptions  or  restrictions. 
There  is  indeed  an  apparent  exception ;  but  it  is  an 
exception  in  appearance,  not  in  reality.  There  is  one 
sin  which  is  declared  to  be  unpardonable ;  but  from 
the  occasion  on  which  the  declaration  was  uttered,  it 
is  certain  that  the  two  principal  elements  in  that  sin 
are  a  deliberate  and  contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  and  an  obstinate  resistance  of 
those  gracious  influences  which,  if  not  resisted,  would 
have  terminated  in  conversion  and  reconciliation. 

But  on  what  principles  are  we  to  explain  and  vindi 
cate  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  ?  Does  not  the 
offer  of  pardon  not  only  to  ordinary  transgressors,  but 
to  those  "  whose  sins  are  red  as  crimson,"  tend  to  en 
courage  sin  ?  Admitting  this  procedure  to  be  a  signal 
display  of  goodness  and  mercy,  how  is  it  to  be  recon 
ciled  with  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  holiness  ?  Would 
it  not  have  a  better  effect,  if,  instead  of  mercy  being 
extended  to  flagrant  offenders,  they  had  been  univer 
sally  consigned,  under  the  divine  as  under  a  human 
government,  to  merited  vengeance, — that  others  might 
"  hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  wickedly  I "  These 
questions  introduce  us  into  a  field  of  speculation,  both 
interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  survey. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  it  may  be  remarked, 
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first,  that  facts  seem  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  procedure  in  the  unlimited  invitations  of  the 
gospel  ;  for  it  has  often  happened  that  atrocious  trans 
gressors  have  repented  and  embraced  with  joy  the 
overtures  of  mercy,  while  all  the  counsels  and  warnings 
of  religion  have  been  set  at  nought  by  persons  whose 
characters  are  stained  by  no  scandalous  enormity.  I 
do  not  mention  at  present  the  case  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross,  and  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  they  were  alto 
gether  extraordinary,  and  of  course  exceptions  to  the 
remark  rather  than  exemplifications  of  it.  There  are 
other  instances,  however,  recorded  in  scripture  ;  and, 
besides  these,  observation  will  supply  examples  in 
abundance.  "  Manasseh  did  evil  above  all  that  were 
before  him  in  Jerusalem ;"  but  when  "  he  was  in  afflic 
tion  he  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  was  entreated 
of  him."  During  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  forerunner,  "  publicans  and  harlots  repented, 
and  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; "  while 
"  pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves."  Not  a  few  of  the  ferocious  rabble 
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who  clamorously  desired  the  murder  of  the  prince  of 
life  "  gladly  received  the  word  ;"  and  a  great  company 
even  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith  ;  of  the 
multitude  at  Corinth  who  believed  the  gospel,  and 
were  "  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  justified,"  some  had 
previously  wallowed  in  every  species  of  carnality  and 
impurity.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  irresistible  or  invincible  influence  of 
divine  grace,  that  these  atrocious  transgressors  repent 
ed  ;  and  the  same  grace  could  have  produced  repentance 
in  the  comparatively  pure  and  moral.  The  remark  may 
be  just,  but  it  is  irrelevant.  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
no  man  repents  except  in  consequence  of  supernatural 
influence  ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  Saviour  respecting 
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the  publicans  and  harlots  as  contrasted  with  the  scribes 
and  pharisees,  and  his  parallel  assertions  respecting 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  some 
oppose  a  greater  degree  of  resistance  than  others  to 
the  lessons  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  influences  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  If,  then,  those  who  are  regarded  as  the 
"  filth  and  the  offscouring"  of  society  are  often  more 
ready  than  its  respectable  members  to  comply  with  the 
calls  of  religion,  or  if  they  oppose  to  these  calls  an  in 
ferior  measure  of  resistance,  would  it  not  be  incon 
sistent  with  wisdom  as  well  as  with  mercy,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  fountains  of  life  and  purity,  by  the 
impassable  fence  of  a  divine  interdict  ? 

It  may  be  remarked,  next,  that  there  is  often  a  fallacy 
in  the  judgments  which  we  form  respecting  the  moral 
diversities  which  subsist  among  the  characters  of  men; 
and  that  these  diversities  present  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  eye  of  omniscience  and  of  infinite  holiness,  from 
that  which  they  exhibit  to  our  imperfect  vision.  "  Je 
hovah  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart ;"  and  many  whose  outward  conduct  is  compara 
tively  decent,  and  who  are  admired  and  applauded  by 
men,  may  be  more  vile,  in  the  estimation  of  heaven, 
than  some  who  are  regarded  by  their  fellow-creatures 
with  emotions  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  And,  after 
all,  the  moral  differences  and  inequalities  among  men 
disappear  almost  entirely,  when  their  characters  are 
tried  by  the  standard  of  absolute  rectitude.  To  a  spec 
tator  standing  on  the  earth,  the  inequalities  of  its  sur 
face  appear  prodigiously  great ;  its  mountains  seem  to 
tower  to  an  immeasurable  height  above  its  plains  and 
valleys ;  but  to  an  eye  viewing  these  inequalities  from 
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the  heavens,  they  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  In 
like  manner,  the  distance  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  men  shrinks  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  the  distance  between  sinless  holiness,  or  infinite 
purity,  and  the  character  even  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
amiable  of  human  beings.  The  wonder,  then,  is,  that 
mercy  should  be  extended  to  any  of  the  human  race  at 
all,  not  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  more  as  well 
as  the  less  vile. 

In  farther  explanation  of  the  divine  procedure  in 
offering  a  gratuitous  pardon  even  to  the  "  chief  of 
sinners,"  I  may  advert  to  the  defence  made  by  the 
Saviour,  when  accused  of  admitting  such  individuals  to 
his  personal  intercourse, — "  Then  drew  near  unto  him 
all  the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  him.  And  the 
pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man 
recciveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  And  he  spake 
this  parable  unto  them,  saying,  What  man  of  you, 
having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go 
after  that  which  was  lost,  until  he  find  it  ?  And  when 
he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing. 
And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with 
me ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost.  I  say 
unto  you,  That  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  who  need  no  repentance."  Not  contented 
with  this  illustration,  the  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  same  lessons,  delivered  on  the  same 
occasion  two  additional  parables, — the  parable  of  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  and  the  singularly  beautiful  and 
affecting  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  But  does  not 
each  of  these  parables  intimate  that  the  compassion 
which  dweUs  in  angelic  bosoms,  and  that,  too,  which 
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dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Deity,  resemble  human 
sympathy  in  this  respect,  that  the  greatest  concern  is 
felt  for  those  who  are  in  greatest  danger ;  and  that,  as 
men  feel  most  for  those  who  are  most  helpless,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  so  the  universal  Parent  feels 
a  more  tender  pity  (if  we  may  so  conceive  of  it)  for 
those  who,  if  they  were  the  most  debased,  were  also 
the  most  destitute  and  wretched  of  his  children  ?  And 
would  not  this  principle,  and  the  conduct  to  which  it 
impels,  recommend  themselves  to  the  benevolent  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  heart,  if  not  also  to  the  approbation 
of  a  cool  judgment  and  a  dispassionate  conscience  ? 
Should  this  be  deemed  a  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory 
speculation,  no  such  objection  will  apply  to  the  con 
sideration  next  to  be  adduced.  I  remark,  then, 

That  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  ground  of 
which  pardon  is  proclaimed,  possessed  infinite  worth 
and  value.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  his  atone 
ment  that  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God  is  exercised,  and 
that  any  of  the  human  race  are  saved  ;  and  those  whose 
sins  are  fewest  and  least  atrocious,  as  well  as  those 
whose  sins  are  greatest  in  number  and  enormity,  must 
be  indebted  to  him  for  the  blessing.  But,  in  virtue  of 
the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence  of  his  person,  his 
oblation  possesses  infinite  merit  and  efficacy.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  adequate  to  cancel  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  amount  of  guilt.  "  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
And  as  his  sacrifice  is  possessed  of  infinite  merit,  so  the 
blessings  procured  by  it  are  characterised  by  infinite 
amplitude,  incapable  of  being  exhausted  or  diminished, 
however  vast  may  be  the  numbers  admitted  to  share 
in  them.  Such  being  the  value  of  the  Saviour's  sacri 
fice,  and  such  being  the  amplitude  and  abundance  of 
the  blessings  of  his  redemption,  would  it  not  have  been 
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strange  and  unaccountable,  if  not  unreasonable  and 
inequitable  procedure,  to  exclude  any  sinner,  however 
guilty  and  vile,  from  the  offer  of  those  blessings  ?  Such 
a  procedure  would  have  betokened  the  indigence  and 
impotence  of  humanity ;  but  it  would  ill  have  com 
ported  with  the  riches  and  omnipotence  of  divinity. 

It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  the  procedure 
under  consideration  harmonises  most  admirably  with 
the  grand  characteristics  and  the  leading  designs  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
that  stupendous  scheme  is,  to  aggrandise  the  goodness 
of  God,  to  display  his  "  manifold  grace,"  and  his 
"  tender  mercy."  "  That  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus."  "  It  is  of  faith  that 
it  might  be  by  grace."  But  the  greater  the  guilt,  the 
depravity,  and  the  danger  of  the  persons  who  are  par 
doned,  and  sanctified,  and  saved,  the  greater  is  the 
mercy  manifested  in  their  pardon,  the  more  astonishing 
the  power  which  "  plucks  them  as  brands  from  the 
burning,"  purifies  them  from  their  pollution,  and  "  makes 
them  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  even  the  Father." 
If  "  the  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but  they  who 
are  sick,"  they  whose  maladies  are  peculiarly  malignant 
stand  in  peculiar  need  of  his  assistance ;  and  were  he 
to  withhold  his  kind  offices  from  such,  would  it  not 
throw  a  shade  over  his  skill  or  his  compassion  ?  The 
power  of  divine  grace  is  illustriously  displayed,  when 
men  the  most  guilty  and  depraved,  under  the  reno 
vating  and  transforming  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
become  the  most  illustrious  patterns  of  humility, 
and  faith,  and  patience,  of  zeal,  and  charity,  and 
holiness.  "  Much  is  forgiven  them,  and  therefore 
they  love  much."  Like  Paul,  "  they  labour  more 
abundantly  than  others."  In  their  original  state,  the 
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most  precious  stones,  the  sapphire  and  the  diamond, 
may  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rock  by  which 
they  are  incrusted,  or  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
imbedded ;  but  how  bright  and  beautiful  do  they  be 
come  when  cut  and  polished  by  the  hand  of  the 
artist?  And  thus,  too,  these  specimens  of  human 
nature,  which  at  first  are  least  attractive,  or  most  repul 
sive,  when  polished  and  adorned  by  the  divine  sancti- 
fier,  sometimes  emit  most  copiously  the  living  rays  of 
intelligence,  piety,  and  love,  and  will  form  at  last  the 
most  resplendent  ornaments  in  the  mediatorial  crown  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  offer  of 
salvation  to  the  chief  of  sinners  displays  the  condescen 
sion  and  compassion,  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
Almighty.  But  the  question  is,  Is  this  proceeding 
consistent  with  rectitude  and  holiness  ?  Does  it  not 
encourage  men  to  "  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
abound  ?"  The  objection  proposed  in  this  form  has  a 
show  of  force ;  but  a  careful  examination  will  prove 
that  it  is  a  show,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  from  the 
mere  naked  fact,  that  God  pardons  or  offers  it  to  per 
sons  of  the  most  aggravated  guilt,  that  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  this  proceeding.  We  must 
take  into  account  the  mode  in  which  the  pardon  is 
granted,  the  medium  through  which  it  is  dispensed, 
the  conditions,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  on  which  it  is 
offered,  and  the  additional  blessings,  which  form  the 
inseparable  precursors  or  accompaniments  of  the  par 
don.  And  in  these,  when  combined,  we  shah1  find  a 
bulwark  which  ought  to  protect  the  divine  benignity  in 
this  procedure  against  all  human  perversions.  In 
reply,  then,  to  the  question  just  propounded,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  bestowal  of  pardon,  even  on  the  great- 
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est  transgressors,  cannot  encourage  them  to  sin ;  for 
that  pardon  is  bestowed  through  the  medium  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  bestowed  on  those  only 
who  exercise  faith  on  that  sacrifice.  But  that  sacrifice 
lays  a  foundation  for  a  most  important  difference  be 
tween  the  administration  of  the  Almighty  and  that  of 
every  earthly  potentate.  There  are  crimes  against 
human  society  so  fearfully  great,  that,  to  permit  the 
perpetrators  to  pass  with  impunity,  would  contravene 
the  very  ends  of  government,  and  endanger  not  only 
the  welfare  but  the  existence  of  the  state.  To  pardon 
such  crimes  without  an  ample  satisfaction,  would  be 
impolitic  and  improper,  absurd  and  ruinous.  But  so 
ample  is  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  no  pardon  granted  in  considera 
tion  of  it  can  give  any  encouragement  to  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.  So  impressive  a  display  does  it  afford, 
not  only  of  the  goodness,  but  of  the  severity  of  God,  not 
only  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  his  superabundant  grace, 
but  of  his  inflexible  justice,  and  his  immaculate  purity, 
that  none  can  look  attentively  at  it,  or  exercise  faith  in 
it,  without  being  inspired  at  once  with  a  dread  and 
a  detestation  of  sin.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  those 
on  whom  pardon  is  actually  bestowed  can  think  lightly 
of  sin,  or  cherish  a  wish  to  continue  under  its  dominion. 
No  man  who  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  name  of  Christ 
could  lightly  speak  evil  of  him ;  and  none  can  feel  per 
suaded  that  they  are  indebted  to  him  for  deliverance 
from  everlasting  destruction  but  must  be  actuated  by  an 
ardent  gratitude  towards  him,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
"  keep  his  commandments."  And  if,  from  the  mercy 
extended  to  them,  others  take  encouragement  to  persist 
in  a  course  of  disobedience,  they  grossly  abuse  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  must  themselves  take  the  blame, 
and  bear  the  consequences.  They  "  wrest"  that  part 
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as  they  wrest  "  other"  parts  of  the  divine  conduct,  to 
their  own  destruction ;  but  their  reasoning  is  a  most 
evident  wresting,  not  a  legitimate  construction  of  the 
divine  conduct. 

It  may  be  observed,  yet  farther,  that  the  gospel  call, 
though  unlimited,  cannot  encourage  sin ;  for  it  com 
prehends  an  injunction  to  repent,  as  well  as  to  believe. 
If  that  call  required  men  to  assent  to  the  discoveries, 
and  accept  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  without  re 
quiring  them  at  the  same  time  to  "  break  off  their  sins 
by  repentance,"  it  might  be  alleged,  not  only  with 
plausibility,  but  with  truth,  that  it  encouraged  them  to 
persist  in  their  iniquities ;  and  there  would  be  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  addressing  it  not  only  to  great  sinners, 
but  to  sinners  of  any  class  whatever.  The  very  sup 
position,  however,  involves  an  incongruity  and  a  con 
tradiction.  The  redemption  of  Christ  includes  deliver 
ance  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  misery ;  and  from  their 
very  nature,  its  blessings,  as  was  formerly  demonstrated, 
cannot  be  attained  or  enjoyed  without  repentance,  as 
well  as  faith.  Even  then,  if  the  gospel  proclamation 
had  not  enjoined  repentance  directly  and  explicitly,  it 
must  have  enjoined  it  virtually  and  implicitly.  But  it 
demands  it  in  terms  the  most  peremptory  and  emphatic, 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive.  Its  language  is, 
"  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.1'  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall"  inevitably 
"  perish."  "  Come  out  from  among  the  wicked,  and 
be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un 
clean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you."  Can  exhortations  like  these,  even 
though  addressed  to  the  greatest  transgressors,  encou 
rage  them  to  sin  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  evidently 
fitted  at  once  to  alarm  and  to  soften,  to  impress  fear, 
to  inspire  hope,  to  conciliate  confidence,  and  attract 
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love ;  and  while  they  display  most  gloriously  the  bene 
volence  and  mercy,  they  display  with  equal  lustre  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  him  from  whom  all 
emanate. 

These  remarks  naturally  pave  the  way  for  another 
observation,  namely,  that  the  bestowal  of  remission  of 
sins,  even  on  those  whose  guilt  is  of  the  darkest  dye, 
cannot  encourage  them  to  transgress ;  for  remission  is 
never  bestowed,  except  in  conjunction  with  renovation 
or  regeneration  of  nature.  This  observation,  as  I  have 
hinted,  results  naturally  from  that  last  illustrated ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  repentance  and  re 
generation  are  substantially  the  same.  They  are  de 
scribed  in  scripture  by  the  same  terms ;  they  refer  to 
the  same  momentous  moral  change,  and  differ  only  as 
exhibiting  it  in  different  aspects ;  the  first  describing 
it  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of  men  to  aim  at  it ; 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  the  divine  agency  in  produc 
ing  it.  This  change  implies  the  implantation  of  new 
and  heavenly  principles  and  affections ;  and,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  scheme  of  grace,  it  is  an  indispen 
sable  prerequisite  to  the  remission  of  sins,  to  re-establish 
ment  in  the  divine  favour,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
divine  fellowship.  By  nature  men  are  "  dead  in  tres 
passes  and  sins,"  and  until  they  are  "  quickened  from 
the  death  of  sin,"  and  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  nature,  they  are  devoid  of  the  divine  image,  and 
disqualified  for  performing  the  functions,  and  relishing 
the  enjoyments  of  the  spiritual  life.  Regeneration, 
therefore,  while  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  "  great 
salvation,"  is  the  portal  of  admission  to  all  the  others. 
"  If  I  wash  thee  not,"  said  the  Saviour  to  one  of  his 
disciples,  "  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  "  Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 
But  if  such  be  the  place  assigned  to  regeneration  in  the 
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Christian  system,  if  it  be  the  first  of  spiritual  blessings 
in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  point  of  value,  the 
bestowal  of  forgiveness  in  connexion  with  it  cannot 
encourage  sin ;  and  if  forgiveness  may  be  thus  be 
stowed  even  on  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned, 
why  may  it  not  also  be  offered  to  their  acceptance  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  farther,  what  ought  carefully  to  be 
remembered,  that  while  forgiveness  is  offered  to  all,  it 
is  not  actually  conferred  on  all ;  and  that  the  season 
allowed  men  to  accept  of  it  is  limited  and  precarious. 
It  is  offered  to  the  "  chief  of  sinners,"  in  common  with 
those  whose  transgressions  are  less  aggravated;  but 
neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  have  any  security 
that  the  offer  of  it  to-day  will  be  repeated  to-morrow. 
From  the  present  scene,  with  all  its  opportunities  and 
privileges,  they  are  every  moment  liable  to  be  removed 
into  the  eternal  world.  Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
while  a  few  flagrant  offenders  are  selected  to  be  trophies 
of  divine  grace,  and  monuments  of  divine  mercy, — 
"  patterns,"  like  Paul,  "  of  all  long-suffering," — to  en 
courage  the  guiltiest  to  apply  for  pardon,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  abandoned  to  be  the 
monuments  of  divine  justice,  and  the  victims  of  divine 
wrath,  "  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  A 
remark  similar  to  that  which  has  often  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  is  applicable  to  them : 
A  few  are  saved,  that  none  may  despair ;  but  only  a 
few,  that  none  may  presume.  It  often  happens,  also, 
that  the  career  of  such  persons  is  terminated  most 
abruptly ;  that,  while  planning  iniquitous  projects,  or 
rioting  in  guilty  pleasures,  they  are  arrested  by  the 
arm  of  vengeance,  and,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
immured  in  that  infernal  dungeon  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  fine,  that  to  what 
ever  class  of  sinners  men  belong,  whether  their  offences 
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be  numerous  and  aggravated,  or  comparatively  few  and 
inconsiderable,  if  they  refuse  to  repent  and  accede  to 
the  proposals  of  mercy,  they  must  at  last,  not  only 
"  come  short"  of  heaven,  but  be  doomed  to  the  ever 
lasting  miseries  and  horrors  of  hell.  If  these  facts 
were  properly  pondered,  they  would  impress  the  boldest 
and  wickedest  of  men  with  a  salutary  fear,  they  would 
effectually  prevent  them  from  trifling  with  the  proposals 
of  mercy,  and  would  impel  them  to  "  flee,"  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  "  lay  hold  for  refuge  on  the  hope 
set  before  them  in  the  gospel." 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  gospel  offer  is 
universal  and  unlimited ;  and  we  have  seen,  farther, 
that  this  property  of  it,  while  it  furnishes  a  magnificent 
display  of  the  love  and  the  mercy  of  God,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  wisdom,  his  righteousness,  and 
holiness;  and  that,  unless  it  be  awfully  abused,  it 
affords  no  countenance  or  encouragement  to  the  com 
mission  of  sin. 

To  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  form  an  appro 
priate  appendage  to  add  that  while  the  gospel  offer  is 
universal  and  unlimited,  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold 
out  special  encouragement  to  two  classes  of  persons  to 
apply  for  pardon,  namely,  the  convicted  and  the  des 
ponding.  If  we  read  the  scriptures  attentively,  we  shall 
find  that  the  invitations  and  promises  addressed  to  those 
two  classes  are  unusually  numerous,  and  are  charac 
terised  by  unusual  earnestness  and  tenderness.  For 
this  feature  of  the  gospel  call,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account.  The  convicted  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  comply  with  that  call ;  and  the  desponding  are 
prone  to  exclude  themselves  altogether  from  its  gracious 
proposals.  That  call,  therefore,  while  it  excludes  and 
discourages  none,  is  so  framed  as  to  furnish  peculiar 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  more  likely  than 
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others  to  profit  by  it,  or  who  stand  in  peculiar  need  of 
it.  And  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  the  obvious 
remark,  that  the  circumstance  just  specified  affords  an 
interesting  manifestation  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
compassion  of  the  Almighty. 

4.  The  gospel  call  is  honest  and  sincere.  This 
property  may  be  thought  a  self-evident  one  ;  to  doubt 
or  deny  it  seems  both  impious  and  absurb ;  and  yet  it 
is  liable  to  more  specious  objections  than  any  of  those 
already  considered.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  ad 
vert,  first,  to  the  positive  evidence  by  which  it  is 
established,  and  then  to  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it. 

As  the  gospel  call  or  offer  is  universal  and  unlimited, 
what  we  mean  when  we  assert  that  it  is  honest  and 
sincere,  is  substantially  this,  that  the  Almighty  wishes 
all  men  to  accept  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  That 
this  is  the  natural  import  of  numberless  declarations, 
and  warnings,  and  invitations  of  scripture,  or,  at  least, 
an  evident  and  necessary  inference  from  them,  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt.  "  He  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  "  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
would  have  all  to  come  to  repentance."  These  asser 
tions  require  no  comment ;  and  a  simple  assertion  from 
the  Almighty,  "  from  the  strength  of  Israel,  who  will 
not  lie,"  ought  to  command  the  unhesitating  assent  of 
his  intelligent  creatures.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
we  have  more  than  a  simple  assertion.  Religion,  with 
all  its  solemnities,  can  present  few  things  more  solemn 
than  the  oath  of  God  ;  and  as  if  to  prevent  the  possi 
bility  of  doubting  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  he  has 
been  pleased  to  confirm  his  word  by  an  oath,  an  oath 
sworn  by  his  own  immutable  and  eternal  existence. 
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"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel." 

The  declarations  of  God  constitute  obviously  the 
most  authentic  and  unequivocal  indications  of  his  sen 
timents.  And  if  words  are  capable  of  expressing  any 
sentiment  whatever,  the  declarations  now  quoted  au 
thorise  us  to  conclude  that  God  wills  not,  or  wishes  not, 
the  destruction,  but  the  salvation  of  men  ;  and,  conse 
quently,  that  his  unrestricted  offer  of  pardon  is  per 
fectly  honest  and  sincere. 

Impious  as  it  would  be  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
that  offer,  we  are  prone  to  indulge  ungenerous  suspi 
cions  respecting  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  vital 
interest,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  adduce  some 
farther  considerations  calculated  to  prevent  doubt  and 
invigorate  faith.  It  may  be  remarked,  then,  that  though 
we  are  extremely  apt  to  err  when  reasoning  a  priori  from 
the  divine  attributes,  in  the  present  case  these  attri 
butes  supply  an  argument,  or  at  least  a  presumption, 
well  entitled  to  attention.  We  know  that  God  is  in 
finitely  good ;  and  though  his  goodness  does  not  ope 
rate  but  in  unison  with  his  wisdom  and  his  other 
perfections, — though  it  is  not  a  blind  impulse  to  com 
municate  happiness  without  regard  to  considerations  of 
propriety  and  justice,  still  it  is  evident  that  as  a  being 
who  is  good, — infinitely  good,  he  can  "  take  no  plea 
sure"  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures  on  its  own  account ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  must  delight  to  promote 
their  happiness,  as  far  as  the  promotion  of  it  is  com 
patible  with  objects  yet  more  important.  But  in  virtue 
of  the  ample  satisfaction  to  his  justice  rendered  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  Son,  pardon  can  be  dispensed  to  men  of 
every  tribe  and  every  tongue,  in  entire  consistency  with 
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the  honour  of  his  character,  and  the  principles  of  his 
government.  And  can  we  contemplate  attentively  the 
tortures  and  agonies  to  which  the  Almighty  subjected 
the  Son  of  his  love,  and  not  feel  that  the  salvation  of 
sinners  is  an  object  on  which  his  heart  is  set,  an  object 
which  he  desires  with  a  vehemence  and  intensity  im 
measurably  transcending  all  the  longings  of  human 
love  and  human  pity. 

In  farther  corroboration  of  this  conclusion,  I  may 
appeal  to  the  conduct  of  God  in  putting  men  in  posses 
sion  of  the  external  means  of  salvation,  and  in  operat 
ing  on  their  hearts  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit. 
Suppose  that  the  Almighty  had  done  nothing  more  to 
accomplish  the  salvation  of  men  than  sent  his  Son  to 
make  an  atonement — suppose  that  no  renovating  and 
purifying  Spirit  had  been  promised,  and  that  no  pro 
vision  had  been  made  for  the  application  of  the  pur 
chased  redemption,  even  on  that  supposition  he  would 
have  removed  all  impediments  to  their  salvation,  except 
those  only  which  originate  in  their  own  infatuated 
indifference  to  their  immortal  interests  and  their  crimi 
nal  repugnance  to  the  requirements  of  religion.  He 
would  have  displayed  a  love  unspeakably  and  immea 
surably  great  ;  and  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  in  that  case  any  of  our  wretched  race 
would  have  been  saved,  they  would  have  been  left 
utterly  "  without  excuse,"  their  destruction  would 
have  been  evidently  of  themselves,  the  exclusive 
result  of  their  own  deliberate  and  wilful  rejection  of 
salvation.  Not  only,  however,  has  he  sent  his  Son  to 
make  atonement  for  our  transgressions,  by  suffering 
the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  he  has  promised  to 
"  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  And  for  what 
purpose  is  the  divine  Spirit  offered  and  promised  to 
men?  To  enlighten  and  quicken  them,  to  enable  them 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals,  and  accept  of  the  bless 
ings  of  salvation ;  to  cleanse  their  souls  from  the  pol 
lution  of  sin,  and  to  "  seal  them  to  the  day  of  redemp 
tion."  While  that  heavenly  agent  is  ever  near  to  them 
that  seek  him,  and  ready  to  second  their  feeblest 
attempts  to  comply  with  the  overtures  of  mercy,  he  is 
often  "  found  of  them  that  seek  him  not,"  visiting  in 
sovereign  love  individuals  the  most  unlikely,  and  re 
claiming  those  who  are  pre-eminent  for  wickedness. 
Of  him,  not  less  truly  than  of  the  Saviour,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  "  stands  at  the  door  of  men's  hearts  and 
knocks ;  and  if  any  man  hear  his  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  he  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him."  Here,  then, 
is  another  most  powerful  proof  of  the  willingness,  or, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  the  solicitude  of  God  to 
rescue  men  from  sin  and  from  its  consequences. 
And  if  we  are  warranted  to  attribute  to  him  such  a 
solicitude,  how  can  we  question  the  sincerity  and  ear 
nestness  of  the  invitations  and  overtures,  of  the  remon 
strances  and  warnings,  addressed  to  sinners  indiscri 
minately  in  his  word. 

I  may  appeal  next  to  the  forbearance  and  kindness 
which  he  exercises  toward  sinners.  If  their  destruc 
tion  is  an  object  of  indifference  to  him,  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  abandon  them  to  the  just  and  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  folly ;  to  give  them  up  to 
"  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,"  as  the  scripture 
expresses  it,  "  and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices." 
Or,  if  their  destruction  were  an  object  not  of  indiffer 
ence  or  aversion,  but  of  desire  and  delight,  with  what 
facility  could  he  inflict  the  vengeance  they  have 
merited  at  his  hands?  Instead  of  this  treatment,  he 
spares  them  year  after  year  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  the  place  of  hope  ;  loads  them  with  providential 
benefits,  and  plies  them  with  the  overtures  of  his 
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grace.  And  what  is  his  design  in  all  this?  He  himself 
assures  us  that  "  he  waits  to  be  gracious ;"  that  "  his 
goodness"  is  intended  to  "  lead  to  repentance ;"  and 
that  "  his  long  suffering  is  salvation,"  that  is,  is 
designed  to  terminate  in  salvation.  Such  is  the  bene 
volence  of  God,  that  he  does  not  inflict  even  temporal 
calamities  on  guilty  individuals  and  nations,  but  with 
emotions  analogous  to  that  reluctance  and  regret  with 
which  an  affectionate  parent  would  correct  a  disobe 
dient  child,  or  a  merciful  prince  pass  sentence  of  death 
on  an  incorrigible  rebel.  It  is  true  that  there  must  be 
a  wide  difference  between  emotions  of  the  same  general 
character  as  felt  by  men  and  as  felt  by  God ;  and  that 
he  cannot  experience  literally  any  feelings  of  regret  or 
sorrow.  But  in  so  far  as  human  can  represent  divine 
emotions,  we  are  warranted  to  affirm,  that  it  is  with 
sentiments  approaching  to,  or  resembling  repugnance 
and  regret,  that  he  contemplates  the  misconduct  of 
transgressors,  and  inflicts  punishment  upon  them.  "  He 
does  not  afflict  willingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of  men." 
To  his  ancient  people  he  says,  "  How  shall  I  give  up 
Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee  Israel  ?  how  shall 
I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as 
Zeboim  ?  mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repent- 
ings  are  kindled  together."  If  such  be  the  emotions 
with  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  inflicts  temporal  judg 
ments,  much  more,  we  may  presume,  must  it  be  with 
regret  and  reluctance  that  he  inflicts  eternal  and 
heavier  punishments.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  conjecture, 
or  a  mere  inference ;  for  we  know  that  the  compas 
sionate  Redeemer  wept  tears  over  lost  souls ;  and 
though  we  cannot  suppose  that  tears  are  shed,  or  that 
grief  is  felt  in  heaven,  we  must  believe  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  change  in  his  circumstances  admits  it,  he 
still  views  the  impenitence  and  ruin  of  men  with  simi- 
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lar  emotions  ;  for  though  his  condition  is  changed,  his 
heart  is  still  the  same.  We  are  warranted,  then,  to 
ascribe  to  him  a  real  aversion  to  the  destruction,  and  a 
real  desire  for  the  salvation,  of  sinners  ;  and  if  such  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  must  be  those 
also  of  the  eternal  Father ;  for  between  the  sentiments 
of  divine  persons  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  discord 
ance.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  if  there 
exist  in  the  divine  mind  such  an  aversion  and  such  a 
desire,  the  overtures  and  calls  of  the  divine  word  must 
be  honest  and  sincere  ;  for  of  such  an  aversion  and 
such  a  desire  they  are  the  exact  counterpart,  the 
natural  and  appropriate  expression. 

In  proof  of  the  desire  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  and  consequently  of  the  sincerity  of  the  universal 
offer  of  salvation,  I  may  advert,  lastly,  to  the  character 
of  those  who  have  been  saved  in  time  past,  and  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  conversion  and  sal 
vation.  Individuals  the  most  unlikely,  offenders  the 
most  atrocious,  while  hurrying  impetuously  along  the 
career  of  folly  and  iniquity,  have  been  arrested  by  a 
divine  hand,  and  turned  into  the  path  of  life  and  happi 
ness.  Of  those  who  have  been  saved,  the  greater 
proportion  have  been  sustained  under  much  weakness 
and  much  sorrow,  reclaimed  from  manifold  declensions, 
and  conducted  through  multitudinous  perplexities  and 
dangers.  Now  the  word  of  God  authorises  us  to 
believe  that  in  these  wonderful  operations  he  is  influ 
enced,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  wish  to  encourage  sinners 
in  every  successive  age,  to  apply  for  pardoning  mercy, 
sanctifying  grace,  and  eternal  life.  "  This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am 
chief.  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that 
in  me  first,"  or  as  it  should  be  rendered,  "  in  me  the 
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chief,"  namely,  of  sinners,  "Jesus  Christ  might  show 
forth  all  long  suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  should 
hereafter  believe  on  him  to  everlasting  life." 

Brief  and  hasty  as  is  the  preceding  sketch,  it  seems 
abundantly  sufficient  to  authorise  the  conclusion  that 
the  overtures  and  invitations  of  scripture  calling  on 
sinners,  without  exception,  to  accept  of  salvation,  are 
not  only  sincere  and  cordial,  but  inexpressibly  earnest 
and  affectionate.  It  has  already  been  hinted,  however, 
that  this  is  a  position  beset  with  difficulties  of  no  incon 
siderable  magnitude.  The  questions  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  If  the  Most  High  is  really  averse  to  the 
final  perdition,  the  eternal  death  of  all  men,  why  does 
he  not  prevent  it  ?  If  he  wills  sincerely  and  cordially 
the  salvation  of  all,  why  does  not  he  effect  it  ?  Is  not 
he  omnipotent,  and  cannot  he  then  do  whatever  he 
pleases  ?  "  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  Since  it  is 
certain  that  multitudes  of  the  human  race  will  perish 
eternally,  are  we  not  warranted  to  conclude  that  the 
Almighty  does  not  will  their  salvation  ?  Nay,  does 
not  his  word  intimate  this,  they  are  "  ordained  to  that 
condemnation ; "  and  consequently,  that  their  destruc 
tion  is  the  consequence  of  a  divine  purpose,  or  decree  ? 

To  escape  the  difficulty  suggested  by  these  questions, 
some  authors  have  maintained  that  it  is  improper  to 
ascribe  to  God  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  will  or  wish 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men.  Such  is  the  solution 
adopted  by  Dr  Hill,  and  by  some  other  Calvinistic 
divines.  But  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  will  or 
wish  in  every  sense,  is  virtually  to  evacuate  and  nullify 
the  whole  body  of  the  unlimited  calls,  and  invitations, 
and  overtures,  and  warnings  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  try, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  some 
less  objectionable  solution. 

The  difficulty,  it  will  be  perceived,  consists  chiefly  in 
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this,  in  ascribing  to  the  Almighty, — to  him  who  does 
whatever  he  pleases,  a  wish  or  intention  which  is  not 
realised,  which  seems,  therefore,  to  be  frustrated  and 
disappointed.  But  that  difficulty  will  evanish  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  there  are  things  which,  as  the 
moral  governor  of  the  world,  the  Most  High  may  will, 
not  absolutely,  but  conditionally,  which  he  may  wish  to 
be  effected,  not  in  any  way  whatever,  but  only  in  one 
particular  mode ;  in  other  words,  that  there  may  be 
results  which,  if  contemplated  simply  in  themselves,  he 
may,  or  rather  from  his  nature,  must  desire,  but  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  may  not  judge  it  expedient 
to  put  forth  all  his  power.  In  such  cases  his  wish  or 
desire  may  be  not  only  honest  but  earnest,  and  yet  it 
may  not  be  realised.  If  the  discussion  related  to  in 
animate  substances  or  physical  phenomena,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  cases  could  occur ;  but 
the  discussion  relates  to  moral  and  accountable  agents, 
whom  he  is  bound  to  treat  according  to  the  rational 
and  moral  nature  with  which  he  has  endowed  them, 
and  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  conjunctures  or 
occasions  with  respect  to  them,  involves  no  difficulty 
whatever.  Such  occasions  it  is  abundantly  easy  to 
adduce.  Take  as  an  example,  the  prohibition  or  injunc 
tion  addressed  to  our  common  progenitors,  forbidding 
them  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
To  suppose  that  the  Creator  wished  them  to  violate 
that  prohibition,  and  thus  to  fall  from  innocence  and 
happiness,  would  be  at  once  impious  and  absurd.  It 
would  be  to  suppose  that  he  delighted  in  sin  and  misery, 
and  that  he  wished  them  to  violate  his  own  law.  But 
his  law  was  merely  the  expression  or  promulgation  of 
his  wrill,  and  to  suppose  him  to  have  willed  or  wished 
them  to  violate  it,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  willed 
them  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  will,  a  direct  and  pal- 
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pable  contradiction.  It  was  then  the  will  or  wish  of 
God  that  our  first  parents  should  stand,  and  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  prevent  their  fall.  Here,  there 
fore,  is  an  unequivocal  and  indubitable  instance  in  which 
the  Supreme  Ruler  willed  or  wished  a  certain  result, 
and  yet  that  result  was  not  realised.  He  willed  or 
wished  it  as  a  thing  which  in  itself  was  most  congenial 
to  the  purity  and  benignity  of  his  nature,  but  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  he  judged  it  improper  to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  his  omnipotence  to  effect  what  was  the 
object  of  his  desire,  and  to  prevent  what  was  the  object 
of  his  aversion. 

Nor  need  it  be  thought  at  all  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  results  which  God  regards  as  desirable,  and 
wrhich  he  actually  and  earnestly  desires.,  though  he  will 
not  ensure  them  at  any  expense,  however  great ;  and 
that  there  should  be  other  results  which  he  regards  as 
undesirable,  and  to  which  he  feels  sincerely  averse, 
though  he  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  them.  This  is 
exemplified,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  every  sin  that  is 
committed.  It  is  a  result  opposed  to  his  law,  and 
opposed  therefore  to  his  will,  of  which  his  law  is  just 
the  expression.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  every  sin, 
it  may  be  said  most  truly  that  it  is  his  wish  that  men 
would  not  perpetrate  it ;  and  that  it  is  his  wish  that 
they  would  perform  the  duty  opposed  to  it. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  general  principle  exemplified 
in  these  instances  to  the  case  under  our  immediate  con 
sideration.  As  a  being  of  infinite  holiness  and  infinite 
benevolence,  the  great  Creator  must  desire  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Viewed  in  themselves 
these  are  objects  congenial  to  his  nature,  which  he  must 
regard  with  satisfaction,  and  complacency,  and  delight ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  disobedience  and  the  conse 
quent  misery  and  destruction  of  men  are  repugnant  to 
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his  nature,  and  are  objects  which  he  must  regard  with 
aversion  and  abhorrence.  He  must  wish,  then,  that  all 
to  whom  the  proposals  of  reconciliation  are  addressed, 
would  turn  and  live ;  and  it  must  be  with  emotions 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  human  regret  that  he 
contemplates  the  obstinacy  and  the  ruin  of  the  finally 
impenitent.  But  though  we  may  be  incompetent  to 
explore  them,  there  may  be  reasons  which  would  render 
it  improper  for  him  to  do  more  than  he  has  done  to 
ensure  their  salvation  and  to  prevent  their  destruction. 
It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  absurd  to  deny  on 
that  account  that,  in  a  sense  the  most  just  and  im 
portant,  he  wills  or  desires  their  repentance  and  salva 
tion.  And  if  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  overtures 
and  invitations,  the  warnings  and  entreaties  in  which  he 
embodies  and  expresses  his  will  and  desire,  are  unim- 
peachably  honest  and  sincere.  It  will  serve  to  diminish 
still  further  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  gospel  offer,  if  we  can  adduce  any  probable  illustra 
tions  or  arguments  tending  to  show  that  while  the 
Almighty  may  be  truly  averse  to  the  destruction  of  men, 
it  is  yet  not  unsuitable  to  his  character  to  give  up  the  im 
penitent  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  It  may 
be  remarked,  then,  that  we  would  not  think  it  incom 
patible  with  the  character  of  the  most  humane  and 
compassionate  of  earthly  potentates  to  abandon  an 
obstinate  and  irreclaimable  offender  to  reap  the  just 
consequences  of  his  guilt;  nor  would  we  think  it 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  of  human  parents  to  permit  an  incorrigible 
son  to  experience  the  effects  of  his  own  folly  and  per 
versity.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  incompatible 
with  the  benignity  and  clemency  of  the  supreme 
potentate  and  the  universal  parent,  to  leave  his  rebel 
lious  subjects  and  his  disobedient  children  to  "  eat  of 
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the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  to  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices  ?"  Have  not  they  violated  obligations  to 
allegiance  and  obedience  immeasurably  stronger  than 
those  which  attach  to  the  subjects  of  any  earthly 
sovereign,  or  to  children  of  any  earthly  parent  ?  and 
before  they  are  finally  abandoned,  is  not  incalculably 
more  done  to  prevent  their  destruction  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  these  illustrations 
instead  of  diminishing  or  removing,  tend  rather  to 
augment  the  difficulty  ;  for  it  may  be  alleged  that  an 
earthly  potentate  ought  not  to  consign  a  rebellious 
subject  to  the  last  inflictions  of  the  law,  and  that  a  hu 
man  parent  ought  not  to  disown  a  disobedient  child,  till 
they  have  first  expended  their  utmost  efforts  to  reclaim 
and  reform  those  who  are  amenable  to  their  authority. 
This  rule  may  apply  to  earthly  parents  ;  but  whether 
it  applies,  without  any  limitation  to  earthly  potentates, 
may  admit  of  doubt.  It  admits,  however,  of  no  doubt 
that  maxims  which  apply  to  finite  and  created  beings, 
invested  with  authority  over  their  fellow  creatures,  will 
not  apply,  without  important  modifications  and  restric 
tions,  to  the  infinite  and  independent  Creator, — "  the 
blessed  and  only  potentate."  Even  we  "  ourselves  being 
judges,"  it  does  not  seem  incumbent  on  him,  or  proper 
for  him,  to  do  all  that  his  irresistible  might  could  effect 
for  averting  the  destruction,  and  ensuring  the  salvation 
of  men.  What  is  proper  and  equitable  is,  that  he 
would  in  this  case,  as  in  every  case,  not  do  all  that 
mere  might  could  accomplish,  but  only  all  that  com 
ports  with  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  his  majesty,  and 
with  his  other  perfections  and  prerogatives.  But  if 
sinners  persist  obstinately  to  despise  his  word  and 
resist  his  spirit,  to  abuse  his  bounty  and  insult  his  autho 
rity,  infinite  goodness  does  not  seem  to  require  him  to 
do  all  that  infinite  power  could  do  for  their  salvation  ; 
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while  to  do  so  would  be  unsuitable  to  his  majesty,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  wisdom.  Even  we  ourselves, 
with  all  our  infirmities  and  partialities,  must  admit  that, 
with  regard  to  such  contumacious  and  irreclaimable 
offenders,  divine  righteousness  should  hold  its  resistless 
course,  and  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  should  display 
his  power,  and  glorify  his  justice  in  their  condemna 
tion  and  punishment. 

How  far  it  is  proper  for  the  Almighty  to  put  forth 
his  gracious  influence  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
sinners,  we  cannot  exactly  determine  ;  this  is  a  problem 
which  only  his  own  infallible  wisdom  can  decide.  But 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  his  grace  and  his 
forbearance  ought  not  to  be  extended,  seems  manifest 
even  to  our  apprehensions.  To  set  this  matter,  if 
possible,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  opposite  opinion,  the  opinion  that  God  is  bound  to 
do  all  that  omnipotence  itself  can  do  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  leads  to  conclusions  and  consequences  at  once 
irrational  and  impious,  and  perhaps  little  anticipated 
by  some  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  it.  It  leads  natu 
rally  to  the  conclusion  that  goodness  is  the  only  attri 
bute  which  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  ought  to  exert, 
or  at  least  to  the  conclusion  that  the  requirements  of 
justice,  and  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  the  claims  of 
greatness  ought  all  to  be  subordinated  to  the  promot 
ing  of  a  mere  instinctive  benevolence.  It  tends  there 
fore  to  annihilate  all  moral  government,  to  deny  entirely 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  Creator  dealing 
with  his  intelligent  creatures  according  to  their  intelli 
gent  nature.  On  the  same  principles  on  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Deity  is  bound  to  do  all  that 
omnipotence  can  do  for  the  salvation  of  men,  it  must 
be  maintained  that  he  is  bound  to  prevent  the  perpe 
tration  of  every  sin  whatever. 
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This,  however,  is  a  position  tantamount  to  the 
assertion  that  he  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  interfere 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  those  rational  and  moral 
powers  with  which  he  has  endowed  men,  and  thus  de 
range  or  destroy  their  free  agency.  But  if  so,  he  ought 
not  to  have  created  rational  and  moral  agents  at  all ; 
and,  consequently,  he  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  race 
of  creatures  like  men  into  existence.  If  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  give  them  being,  it  must  be  proper  for  him 
to  treat  them  agreeably  to  their  intelligent  and  account 
able  nature  ;  that  is,  to  subject  them  to  a  moral  law,  to 
address  to  them  considerations  fitted  to  influence  their 
reason  and  their  will,  to  reward  them  for  obedience,  to 
punish  them  for  rebellion,  and  to  set  limits  to  the 
patience  and  forbearance  exercised  towards  those  who 
have  revolted,  if,  in  sovereign  mercy,  he  propose  to 
them  overtures  of  reconciliation.  Even  then,  if  we 
could  have  assigned  no  reason  why  the  Almighty  does 
not  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  omnipotence  for  pre 
venting  the  destruction  of  men,  we  might  have  pre 
sumed  that  he  had  sufficient  reasons  for  his  conduct ; 
and  to  every  objector  wre  might  have  said  with  perfect 
propriety,  "  Nay,  but  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  ?  shall  the  thing  formed,  say  to  him  that 
formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"  But  we  are 
able  to  do  more  than  this.  We  can  discern  considera 
tions  and  reasons  which,  even  to  our  apprehension, 
make  it  appear  proper  and  congruous  that  the  Most 
High  should  not  do  all  that  mere  might  can  do  to 
check  the  guilt  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  men,  or  to  bring 
them  to  repentance  and  salvation. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  first,  that 
there  may  be  results  which  the  Almighty  may,  or  must, 
desire,  if  contemplated  simply  in  themselves,  but  which 
it  may  not  be  fit  or  proper  for  him  to  effect,  at  what- 
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ever  expense.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  next,  that 
while,  from  the  infinite  goodness  and  holiness  of  his 
nature,  he  must  feel  averse  to  the  disobedience  and  the 
destruction  of  men,  and  while  he  must  desire  their 
obedience  and  their  happiness ;  he  is  not  only  under 
no  obligation  to  do  all  that  he  can  do  to  prevent  the 
former  and  promote  the  latter,  but  that  to  do  so  would 
neither  comport  with  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his 
character,  nor  with  the  principles  of  their  nature  as 
moral  and  responsible  agents.  From  these  important 
principles  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  calls,  and  pro 
posals,  and  invitations  addressed  to  sinners  in  the  word 
of  God,  are  not  only  honest  and  sincere,  but  inexpres 
sibly  earnest  and  affectionate.  They  are  just  the  na 
tural  and  appropriate  expression  of  that  wish  for  the 
holiness  and  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures, 
which  the  Creator,  as  a  being  of  infinite  excellence  and 
perfection,  must  cherish  with  an  immeasurable  inten 
sity.  Like  many  other  difficulties  and  disputes  in 
morals  and  religion,  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
gospel  offer  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  im 
perfection  of  human  language,  for  it  originates  chiefly 
in  the  ambiguity  of  a  word.  This  call  is  apt  to  appear 
to  us  insincere,  because  it  expresses  a  will  or  wish 
which  does  not  take  effect ;  and  it  seems  to  us  impos 
sible  that  he  who  is  Almighty  should  will  or  wish  any 
thing  that  is  not  infallibly  accomplished.  "  His  coun 
sel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure."  We 
are  apt,  however,  to  forget  that  there  is  a  wide  differ 
ence  between  willing  a  thing  absolutely  or  uncondition 
ally,  and  willing  it  with  certain  modifications,  or  on 
certain  conditions.  God  does  not  will  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  and  altogether 
irrespectively  of  their  conduct,  or  all  would  infallibly  be 
saved.  He  wills  or  desires  it  conditionally,  but  not  on 
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that  account  the  less  truly  or  sincerely.  Hence,  also, 
we  may  perceive  that,  in  one  sense,  the  will  of  God 
may  be  said  to  be  disappointed  or  frustrated,  while,  to 
assert  that  in  another  sense,  would  be  not  only  false, 
but  impious.  And  hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  that, 
though  there  may  be  an  apparent,  there  is  no  real 
inconsistency  between  the  assertions,  that  God  desires 
the  salvation  even  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  impeni 
tent,  and  that  their  destruction  is  yet  the  object  of  his 
purpose  and  decree.  He  desires  their  salvation,  as  a 
thing  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  benignity  and  holiness 
of  his  nature ;  but  he  has  good  reasons  for  not  exerting 
all  his  power  to  subdue  their  obstinacy,  and  he  resolves 
to  punish  them  for  their  unbelief  and  their  disobedience. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  reason  now 
assigned  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  gospel  offer,  if 
well  founded,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  consi 
derations  generally  adduced.  These  considerations 
are  such  as  the  following :  That  the  counsels  and  in 
vitations  of  the  gospel  are  addressed  to  all,  because, 
though  intended  to  produce  their  full  effect  only  on 
the  elect,  it  is  not  known  to  the  inspired  witness,  or 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  the  elect  are ;  because 
these  counsels  and  invitations  declare  the  duty  of  all ; 
and  because  they  are  productive  of  important  benefit 
even  to  those  who  do  not  comply  with  them.  Some 
of  these  considerations  seem  exceedingly  questionable ; 
but  even  were  they  admitted  to  be  just,  they  are  alto 
gether  inadequate  to  remove  the  difficulty.  But  in 
maintaining  the  sincerity  of  the  universal  offer  of  the 
gospel,  on  the  ground  of  a  will  or  desire  in  the  Deity 
for  the  salvation  of  all,  we  occupy  a  position  completely 
impregnable.  It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
occupying  this  position  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
other  questions  of  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  great 
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importance.  With  these  other  questions  it  is  not 
necessary  at  present  to  intermeddle  ;  some  of  them  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  discuss,  and  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  others  a  more  convenient  opportunity  will 
afterwards  occur.  I  may  just  remark,  that  the  circum 
stance  that  the  important  conclusion,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  substantiate,  places  us  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  difficulties,  ought  not  to  be  a  bar 
against  occupying  it,  for  the  same  thing  holds  with  re 
spect  to  numberless  other  facts  and  doctrines.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  nature  of  religious  truth,  or  such  is  the 
imperfection  of  our  faculties,  that  we  cannot  move  a 
few  steps  in  almost  any  direction,  from  ground  where 
we  distinctly  see  our  way,  and  "  walk  at  liberty,"  with 
out  entering  on  those  interdicted  territories  which  are 
covered  with  a  perpetual  mist,  and  entangled  by  briars 
and  thorns. 

I  have  insisted  on  this  subject  at  far  greater  length 
than  I  anticipated,  but  not  at  greater  length  than  is  de 
manded  by  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  by  the  misap 
prehensions  extensively  entertained  with  regard  to  it. 
Doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  the  invita 
tions  and  calls  of  the  gospel  are  not  only  most  painful 
and  distressing,  but  most  mischievous  and  injurious. 
They  discourage  the  hearers  of  the  word  in  the  attempt 
to  seek  salvation  ;  and  on  its  preachers  their  effect  will 
be  not  less  pemicious,  as  they  must  inevitably  paralyse 
their  ministrations,  and  prevent  them  from  urging  on 
their  fellow-men  the  message  of  mercy,  with  anything 
like  suitable  earnestness  and  energy.  I  shall,  there 
fore,  reckon  it  a  service  of  no  small  value,  if  I  have  suc 
ceeded  in  fortifying  the  mind  of  any  individual  against 
the  admission  of  such  doubts,  or  in  expelling  them  from 
any  mind  on  which  they  have  already  effected  a  lodg 
ment.  To  dissipate  completely  the  difficulties  con- 
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nected  with  this  subject  may  be  an  impracticable 
achievement,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
to  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  number 
and  magnitude.  Whatever  difficulties,  however,  may 
still  continue  to  perplex  us,  let  us  not  even  for  a  mo 
ment  indulge  suspicions  of  the  veracity  or  the  good 
ness  of  God.  Let  "us  ascribe  righteousness  to  our 
Maker."  "  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
liar."  Let  us  remember  that  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  minds,  either  of  the  hearers  or  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  possesses  infinite  merit  and  value ;  and  that  it 
is  adequate,  therefore,  to  cancel  the  highest  amount  of 
guilt ;  that  the  offer  of  salvation  on  the  ground  of  that 
sacrifice,  is  characterised,  not  only  by  unimpeachable 
honesty,  but  by  inconceivable  earnestness  and  tender 
ness  ;  and  that  all  who  perish  under  the  gospel,  perish 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  own  wilful  and  contemptu 
ous  rejection  of  the  blessings  offered  to  their  acceptance. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  final  destruction  of  the 
unbelieving  and  the  impenitent  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  grace  and  the  benignity  of  God,  or  with  the  power 
and  compassion  of  Christ.  "  What  if  some  do  not 
believe ;  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faithfulness  of 
God  of  none  effect  ?  God  forbid."  It  is  certain  that 
the  wicked  are  consigned  to  eternal  destruction  in  con 
sequence  of  a  sentence  passed  by  God  as  the  righteous 
ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  that  in  one  sense  they 
perish  by  his  will  and  his  decree.  In  another  and  most 
important  sense,  "  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any 
should  perish ;"  but  it  is  his  will  "  that  all  should  be 
saved ;"  and,  therefore,  the  sinner  is  the  author  of  his 
own  destruction.  Men  are  spiritually  diseased ;  and 
if  they  reject  the  means  of  cure,  they  must  become  the 
victims  of  eternal  death  ;  but  let  us  not  on  that  account, 
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question  either  the  virtue  of  the  remedy,  or  the  skill 
and  compassion  of  the  physician. 

It  would  be  improper  to  take  leave  of  this  subject, 
without  recommending  to  you,  and  recommending  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  treatise  of  the  great  John 
Howe,  entitled  "  The  Reconcileableness  of  God's  Pre 
science  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with  the  Wisdom  and 
Sincerity  of  His  Counsels,  Exhortations,  and  whatso 
ever  Means  he  uses  to  prevent  them."  This  treatise 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  ;  and  by  a  late  most  competent  judge  it  is  pro 
nounced  the  most  profound  and  valuable  of  all  the 
writings  of  its  great  author.  You  will  find  in  it  a  solu 
tion  of  the  difficulty  relative  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
gospel  offer  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  given : 
and  you  will  find  in  it  a  most  masterly  discussion  on 
many  other  collateral  topics,  to  which  I  have  not  ad 
verted.  A  more  useful  exercise  could  hardly  be  re 
commended  to  students  of  divinity  than  to  make  an 
abridgment  of  that  treatise,  exhibiting  the  essence  of 
the  argument,  and  excluding  those  digressions,  which, 
less  or  more,  disfigure  almost  all  Howe's  writings. 
Some  most  valuable  remarks  on  the  same  subject  occur 
in  another  of  his  performances,  his  sermon  entitled 
"  The  Redeemer's  Tears,  Wept  over  Lost  Souls,"  and 
the  appendix  subjoined  to  it.  With  a  pretty  long  ex 
tract  from  that  sermon,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  dis 
cussion.  After  remarking  that  expressions  in  scriptures 
ascribing  to  God  the  passions  of  anger  and  grief,  do  not 
signify  the  same  thing  as  when  applied  to  men,  the 
author  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  But  we  must  take  heed,  lest,  under  the  pretence 
that  we  cannot  ascribe  everything  to  God  that  such 
expressions  seem  to  impart,  we  therefore  ascribe 
nothing.  We  ascribe  nothing,  if  we  do  not  ascribe  to 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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him  a  real  unwillingness,  that  men  should  sin  and 
perish ;  and,  consequently,  a  real  unwillingness  that 
they  should  turn  to  him  and  live  ;  which  so  many 
plain  texts  assert.  And,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  im 
posed  upon  us  to  believe,  that  God  is  truly  unwilling  of 
some  things  which  he  doth  not  think  fit  to  interpose  his 
omnipotency  to  hinder ;  and  is  truly  willing  of  some 
things,  which  he  doth  not  put  forth  his  omnipotence 
to  effect.  That  he  most  fitly  makes  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  dispensations  towards  men  to  govern 
them  by  laws,  and  promises,  and  threatenings  (made 
most  express  to  them  that  live  under  the  gospel)  to 
work  upon  their  minds,  their  hope,  and  their  fear, 
affording  them  the  ordinary  assistances  of  supernatural 
light  and  influence  with  which  he  requires  them  to 
comply  ;  and  which,  upon  their  refusing  to  do  so,  he 
may  most  righteously  withhold,  and  give  him  the 
victory  to  their  OAvn  ruin,  though  often  times  he 
doth,  from  a  sovereignty  of  grace,  put  forth  that 
greater  power  upon  others,  equally  negligent  and 
obstinate,  not  to  enforce,  but  effectually  to  incline 
their  wills,  and  gain  a  victory  over  them  to  their 
salvation. 

"Nor  is  his  will  toward  the  rest  altogether  ineffectual, 
though  it  have  not  that  effect.  For  whosoever  thou 
art  that  livest  under  the  gospel,  though  thou  dost  not 
know  that  God  so  wills  thy  conversion  and  salvation, 
as  to  effect  it,  whatsoever  resistance  thou  now  makest, 
though  thou  art  not  sure  he  will  finally  overcome  all  thy 
resistance,  and  pluck  thee  as  a  firebrand  out  of  the 
mouth  of  hell ;  yet  thou  canst  not  say  his  good  will 
towards  thee  hath  been  without  effect  at  all  tending 
thereto.  He  hath  often  called  upon  thee  in  his  gospel 
to  repent  and  turn  to  him  through  Christ :  he  hath 
waited  on  thee  with  long  patience,  and  given  thee 
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time  and  space  of  repentance ;  he  hath  within  that 
time  been  often  at  work  with  thy  soul.  Hath  he  not 
many  times  let  in  beams  of  light  upon  thee  ?  shown 
thee  the  evil  of  thy  ways  ?  convinced  thee  ?  awakened 
thee  ?  half  persuaded  thee  ?  and  thou  never  hadst  rea 
son  to  doubt,  but  that  if  thou  hadst  set  thyself  with 
serious  diligence  to  work  out  thy  own  salvation,  he 
would  have  wrought  on,  so  as  to  have  brought  things 
to  a  blessed  issue  for  thy  soul. 

"Thou  mightest  discern  his  mind  towards  thee  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  word,  when  he  hath  testified  to  thee 

O  / 

'  he  desired  not  the  death  of  sinners,'  that  he  l  hath 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,'  or  'in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,'  but  that  he  should  '  turn  and 
live,'  exhorted  thee,  expostulated  with  thee  and  others 
on  thy  condition,  *  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die?' 
he  hath  told  thee  expressly  thy  stubbornness  and  con 
tending  against  him  did  '  grieve '  him,  and  (  vex  his 
spirit ;'  that  thy  sin  when  thou  hast  indulged  thyself, 
hath  been  an  'abomination  to  him,'  that  it  was  the 
abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hated,'  that  he 
was  '  broken  with  the  whorish  heart  of  such  as 
thou,  and  pressed  therewith,  as  a  cart  that  was  full  of 
sheaves.' 

"  Now  such  expressions  as  these,  though  they  are 
borrowed  from  men,  and  must  be  considered  suitably  to 
God,  though  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing  with 
him  as  they  do  in  us,  yet  they  do  not  signify  nothing. 
As  when  hands  and  eyes  are  attributed  to  God,  they 
do  not  signify  as  they  do  with  us,  yet  they  signify 
somewhat  correspondent,  as  active  and  visive  power  ; 
so  those  expressions,  though  they  signify  not  in  God 
such  unquiet  motions  and  passions  as  they  do  in  us, 
they  do  signify  a  mind  and  will,  really ;  though  with 
the  most  perfect  calmness  and  tranquillity,  set  against 
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sin,  and  the  horrid  consequences  of  it,  which  yet,  for 
greater  reasons  than  we  can  understand,  he  may  not 
see  fit  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent.  And  if  we  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  such  a  will  in  God,  with  some  of 
our  notions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  shall  we, 
for  what  we  have  thought  of  him,  deny  what  he  hath 
so  expressly  said  of  himself,  or  pretend  to  understand 
his  nature  better  than  he  himself,  doth  ?" 
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